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A 

COLLECTION 

OF   INTERESTING 

ANECDOTES,  MEMOIRS,  &c. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

JAMES  DUKE  OF  YORK, 

SECOND    SON    OF   CHARLES    I. 


rTPHE  Duke  of  York,  it  is  faid,  one  day  told  the 
-**  King  his  brother,  that  he  had  heard  fo  much 
of  old  Milton,  he  had  a  great  defire  to  fee  him. 
Charles  told  the  Duke,  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
his  fatisfying  his  curiofity;  and  accordingly  fhortly 
after,  James,  having  informed  himfelf  where  Milton 
lived,  went  privately  to  his  houfe.  Being  introduced 
to  him,  and  Milton  being  informed  of  the  rank  of  his 
gueft,  they  converfed  together  for  fome  time;  but, 
in  the  courfe  of  their  converfation,  the  Duke  aiked 
Milton,  "  Whether  he  did  not  think  the  lofs  of  his 
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"  fight  was  a  judgement  upon  him  for  what  he  had 
"  written  againft  the  late  King  his  father?"  Milton's 
reply  was  to  this  efFecV.  '  If  your  Highnefs  thinks 

*  that  the  calamities  which  befall  us  here,  are  indica- 

*  tions  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  in  what  manner  are 
,  *  we  to  account  for  the  fate  of  the  King  your  father? 

6  The  difpleafure  of  Heaven  mud,  upon  this  fuppofi- 

*  tion,  have  been  much  greater  againft  him  than 
'  againft  me;  for  I  have  only  loft  my  eyes,  but  he  loft 
■  his  head.'  The  Duke  was  exceedingly  nettled  at 
this  anfwer,  and  went  away  foon  after  very  angry. 
When  he  came  back  to  the  court,  the  firft  thing  he 
faid  to  the  King,  was,  "  Brother,  you  are  greatly  to 
"  blame  that  you  don't  have  that  old  rogue  Milton 
"  hanged." — '  Why,  what's  the  matter,  James?'  faid 
the  King,  '  you  feem  in  a  heat!  what,  have  you  feen 

*  Milton  ?' — "  Yes,"  anfwered  the  Duke,  "  I  have 
"  feen  him." — c  Well,'  faid  the  King,  '  In  what 
'  condition  did  you  find  him?' — "  Condition!"  replied 
the  Duke,  "  why  he's  old,  and  very  poor." — c  Old 
c  and  poor!'  faid  the  King;  •  well,  and  he  is  blind, 
'  is  he  not?' — "  Yes,"  faid  the  Duke,  "  blind  as  a 
"  beetle." — *  Why  then  you  are  a  fool,  James,'  re- 
plied the  King,  '  to  want  to  have  him  hanged  as  a 
'  punimment:  to  hang  him  will  be  doing  him  a  fer- 

*  vice;  it  will  be  taking  him  out  of  his  miferies.  No, 

*  if  he  is  old,  poor,  and  blind,  he  is  miferable  enough 
f  in  all  confcience:  let  him  live.' 

INTERESTING 
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INTERESTING  ANECDOTE 

OF 

PETER  THE  THIRD  OF  CASTILE. 


A  Canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  affe&ed  in 
"*-  ■*-  his  drefs,  particularly  in  his  fhoes,  could  not 
find  a  workman  to  his  liking.  An  unfortunate  {hoe- 
maker  to  whom  he  applied,  after  quitting  many  others, 
having  brought  him  a  pair  of  fhoes  not  made  to 
pleafe  his  tafle,  the  Canon  became  furious,  and  fei- 
zing  one  of  the  tools  of  the  fhoemaker,  gave  him 
with  it  fo  many  blows  on  the  head,  as  laid  him  dead 
on  the  floor.  The  unhappy  man  left  a  widow,  four 
daughters,  and  a  fon  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  eldefl 
of  the  indigent  family.  They  made  their  complaints 
to  the  chapter;  the  canon  was  profecuted,  and  con- 
demned not  to  appear  in  the  choir  for  a  year. 

The  young  fhoemaker  having  attained  to  man's 
eftate,  was  fcarcely  able  to  get  a  livelihood;  and, 
overwhelmed  with  wretchednefs,  fat  down  on  the 
day  of  a  proceflion,  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral  of 
Seville,    in  the  moment  the  proceflion  patted  by. 
Among  the  other  canons  he  perceived  the  murderer 
of  his  father.     At  the  fight  of  this  man,  filial  affec- 
tion, rage,  and  defpair,  got  fo  far  the  better  of  his 
reafon,  that  he  fell  furioufly  on  the  prieft,  and  (tabbed 
him  to  the  heart.     The  young  man  was  feized,  con- 
victed of  the  crime,  and  immediately  condemned  to 
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be  quartered  alive.  Peter,  whom  we  call  the  cruel, 
and  whom  the  Spaniards,  with  more  reafon,  call 
the  lover  of  juftice,  was  then  at  Seville.  The  affair 
came  to  his  knowledge ;  and  after  learning  the  par- 
ticulars, he  determined  to  be  himfelf  the  judge  of 
the  young  fhoemaker.  When  he  proceeded  to  give 
judgment,  he  firft  annulled  the  fentence  juft  pro- 
nounced by  the  clergy;  and,  after  alking  the  young 
man  what  profeflion  he  was,  1  forbid yout  faid  he, 
to  make  Jhoes  for  a  year  to  come. 


FATAL  EFFECTS 

OF 

FASHIONABLE  LEVITIES. 

THE    STORY    OF    FLAVILLA. 


I"  Have  before  remarked,  that,  "  to  abftain  from 
**•  the  appearance  of  evil,"  is  a  precept  in  that  law 
which  has  every  character  id  ic  of  divinity;  and  I 
have,  in  more  than  one  of  thefe  papers,  endeavoured 
to  inforce  the  practice  of  it,  by  an  illuftration  of  its 
excellence  and  importance. 

Circumftances  have  been  admitted  as  evidences 
of  guilt,  even  when  death  has  been  the  confequence 
of  convictions    and  a  conduct   by   which  evil  is 

ftrongly 
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ftrongly  implied,  is  little  lefs  pernicious  than  that 
by  which  it  is  expreffed.  With  refpect  to  fociety, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  influenced  by  example,  the  effect 
of  both  is  the  fame  j  for  every  man  encourages  the 
practice  of  that  vice  which  he  commits  in  appear- 
ance, though  he  avoids  it  in  fact :  and  with  refpect 
to  the  individual,  as  the  efteem  of  the  world  is  a 
motive  to  virtue  only  lefs  powerful  than  the  appro- 
bation of  confcience,  he  who  knows  that  he  is  al- 
ready degraded  by  the  imputation  of  guilt,  will  find 
himfelf  half  difarmed  when  he  is  afiailed  by  tempta- 
tion :  and  as  he  will  have  lefs  to  lofe,  he  will,  in- 
deed, be  lefs  difpofed  to  refift.  Of  the  fex,  whofe 
levity  is  moft  likely  to  provoke  Cenfure,  it  is  emi- 
nently true,  that  the  lofs  of  character  by  imprudence 
frequently  induces  the  lofs  of  virtue:  the  ladies 
therefore,  fhould  be  proportionably  circumfpect;  as 
to  thofe,  in  whom  folly  is  moft  likely  to  terminate 
in  guilt,  it  is  certainly  of  moft  importance  to  be  wife. 
This  fubject  has  irrefiftibly  obtruded  itfelf  upon 
my  mind  in  the  filent  hour  of  meditation,  becaufe, 
as  often  as  I  have  reviewed  the  fcenes  in  which  I 
have  mixed  among  the  bufy  and  the  gay,  I  have 
obferved  that  a  depravity  of  manners,  a  licentious 
extravagance  of  drefs  and  behaviour,  are  become 
almoft  univerfal:  virtue  feems  ambitious  of  a  re- 
femblance  to  vice,  as  vice  glories  in  the  deformities 
which  me  has  been  ufed  to  hide. 
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A  decent  timidity,  and  modeft  referve,  have  been 
always  confidcred  as  auxiliaries  to  beauty  j  but  an 
air  of  diffolute  boldnefs  is  now  affected  by  all  who 
would  be  thought  graceful  or  polite.  Chaftity, 
which  ufed  to  be  difcovered  in  every  gefture  and 
every  look,  is  now  retired  to  the  bread,  and  is  found 
only  by  thofe  who  intend  its  deftrucYion;  as  a 
genera],  when  the  town  is  furrendered,  retreats 
to  the  citadel,  which  is  always  lefs  capable  of 
defence  when  the  outworks  are  pofiefied  by  the 
enemy. 

There  is  now  little  apparent  difference  between 
the  virgin  and  the  proftitute :  if  they  are  not  other- 
wife  known,  they  may  fhare  the  box  and  the  draw- 
ing-room without  diftindlion.  The  fame  falhion 
which  takes  away  the  veil  of  modefty,  will  neceffa- 
rily  conceal  lewdnefs  j  and  honour  and  fhame  will 
lofe  their  influence,  becaufe  they  will  no  longer  dif- 
tinguilh  virtue  from  vice.  General  cuftom,  perhaps, 
may  be  thought  an  effectual  fecurity  againft  general 
cenfurej  but  it  will  not  always  lull  the  fufpicions 
of  jealoufy;  nor  can  it  familiarize  any  beauty, 
without  deftroying  its  influence,  or  diminifh  the 
prerogatives  of  a  hufband  without  weakening  his 
attachment  to  his  wife. 

The  excefs  of  every  mode  may  be  declined  with- 
out remarkable  Angularity  j  and  the  ladies,   who 

fhould 
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fhould  even  dare  to  be  fingular  in  the  prefent  defec- 
tion of  tafte,  would  proportionably  increafe  their 
power  and  fecure  their  happinefs. 

I  know  that  in  the  vanity  and  the  prefumption 
of  youth,  it  is  common  to  alledge  the  confcioufnefs 
of  innocence,  as  a  reafon  for  the  contempt  of  cen- 
fures  and  a  licence,  not  only  for  every  freedom,  but 
for  every  favour  except  the  laft.  This  confidence 
can,  perhaps,  only  be  reprefifed  by  a  fenfe  of  danger: 
and  as  the  perfons  whom  I  wilh  to  warn,  are  moft 
impatient  of  declamation,  and  moft  fufceptible  of 
pity,  I  will  addrefs  them  in  a  (lory ;  and  I  hope  the 
events  will  not  only  illuftrate  but  imprefs  the  pre- 
cept which  they  contain. 

Flavilla,  juft  as  fhe  had  entered  her  fourteenth 
year,  was  left  an  orphan  to  the  care  of  her  mother, 
in  fuch  circumftances  as  difappointed  all  the  hopes 
which  her  education  had  encouraged.  Her  father, 
who  lived  in  great  elegance  upon  the  falary  of  a 
place  at  court,  died  fuddenly,  without  having  made 
any  provifion  for  his  family,  except  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  purchafed  for 
his  wife  with  part  of  her  marriage  portion  j  nor  was 
he  poflefied  of  any  property,  except  the  furniture  of 
a  large  houfe  in  one  of  the  new  fquares,  an  equi-. 
page,  a  few  jewels,  and  fome  plate. 

The 
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The  greater  part  of  the  furniture  and  the  equipage 
was  fold  to  pay  his  debts;  the  jewels,  which  were 
not  of  great  value,  and  fome  ufeful  pieces  of  the 
plate,  were  referved;  and  Flavilla  removed  with 
her  mother  into  lodgings. 

But  notwithftanding  this  change  in  their  circum- 
ftances,  they  did  not  immediately  lofe  their  rank. 
They  were  ftill  vifited  by  a  numerous  and  polite 
acquaintance;  and  though  fome  gratified  their  pride 
by  affuming  the  appearance  of  pity,  and  rather 
infulted  than  alleviated  their  diftrefs  by  the  whine  of 
condolence,  and  minute  comparifon  of  what  they 
had  loft  with  what  they  poflerTed;  yet  from  others 
they  were  continually  receiving  prefents,  which  ftill 
enabled  them  to  live  with  a  genteel  frugality:  they 
were  ftill  confidered  as  people  of  fafhion,  and  treated 
by  thofe  of  a  lower  clafs  with  diftant  refpect. 

Flavilla  thus  continued  to  move  in  a  fphere  to 
which  fhe  had  no  claim ;  fhe  was  perpetually  fur- 
rounded  with  elegance  and  fplendour,  which  the 
caprice  of  others,  like  the  rod  of  an  enchanter,  could 
diflipate  in  a  moment,  and  leave  her  to  regret  the 
lofs  of  enjoyments,  which  fhe  could  neither  hope 
to  obtain,  nor  ceafe  to  defire.  Of  this,  however, 
Flavilla  had  no  dread.  She  was  remarkably  tall 
for  her  age,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  for  her 
beauty,  but  her  wit :  thefe  qualifications  fhe  confi- 
dered, 
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dered,  not  only  as  fecuring  whatever  (he  enjoyed  by 
the  favour  of  others,  but  as  a  pledge  of  pofTefiing 
them  in  her  own  right  by  an  advantageous  marriage. 
Thus  the  vifion  that  danced  before  her,  derived 
{lability  from  the  very  vanity  which  it  flattered:  and 
{he  had  as  little  apprehenfion  of  diftrefs,  as  diffidence 
of  her  own  power  to  pleafe. 

There  was  a  fafhionable  levity  in  her  carriage  and 
difcourfe,  which  her  mother,  who  knew  the  danger 
of  her  fituation,  laboured  to  reftrain,  ibmetimes 
with  anger,  fometimes  with  tears,  but  always  with- 
out fuccefs.  Flavilla  was  ever  ready  to  anfwer,  that 
{he  neither  did  nor  faid  any  thing  of  which  ihe  had 
reafon  to  be  afliamedj  and  therefore  did  not  know 
why  {he  mould  be  reftrained,  except  in  mere 
courtefy  to  envy,  whom  it  was  an  honour  to  pro- 
voke, or  to  Ilander,  whom  it  was  a  difgrace  to  fear. 
In  proportion  as  Flavilla  was  more  flattered  and 
carefled,  the  influence  of  her  mother  became  lefsj" 
and  though  fhe  always  treated  her  with  refpect,,  from 
a  point  of  good  breeding,  yet  fhe  fecretly  defpifed 
her  maxims,  and  applauded  her  own  conduct. 

Flavilla  at  eighteen  was  a  celebrated  toaftj  and 
among  other  gay  vifitants,  who  frequented  her 
tea-table,  was  Clodio,  a  young  baronet,  who  had 
juft  taken  poflefiion  of  his  title  and  eflate.  There 
were  many  particulars  in  Clodio's  behaviour,  which 

encouraged 
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encouraged  Flavilla  to  hope  that  (he  fhould  obtain 
him  for  a  hufband :  but  fhe  fuffered  his  afliduities 
with  fuch  apparent  pleafure,  and  his  familiarities  with 
fo  little  referve,  that  he  foon  ventured  to  difclofe  his 
intention,  and  make  her   what  he  thought  a  very 
genteel   propofal  of  another  kind :    but  whatever 
were  the  artifices  with  which  it  was  introduced,  or 
the  terms  in  which  it  was  made,  Flavilla  rejected  it 
with  the  utmoft  indignation  and  difdain.     Clodio, 
who,  notwithftanding  his  youth,    had  long  known 
and  often  practifed  the  arts  of  feduftion,  gave  way 
to  the  ftorm,  threw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  imputed  his 
offence  to  the  phrenzy  of  his  pafiion,  flattered  her 
pride  by  the  mod  abject  fubmiflion  and  extravagant 
praife,  intreated  her  pardon,  aggravated  his  crime, 
but  made  no  mention  of  atonement  by  marriage. 
This  particular,  which  Flavilla  did  not  fail  to  re- 
mark, ought  to  have  determined  her  to  admit  him 
no  more:  but  her  vanity  and  her  ambition  were  ftill 
predominant ;  fhe  ftill  hoped  to  fucceed  in  her  pro- 
ject.    Clodio's  offence   was   tacitly   forgiven,    his 
vifits  were  permitted,  his  familiarities  were  again 
fuffered,  and  his  hopes  revived.     He  had  long  en- 
tertained an  opinion  that  fhe  loved  him,  in  which, 
however,  it  is  probable,  that  his  own  vanity  and  her 
indifcretion  concurred  to  deceive  him;    but  this 
opinion,  though  it  implied  the  ftrongeft  obligation 

tQ 
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to  treat  her  with  generofity  and  tendernefs,  only 
determined  him  again  to  attempt  her  ruin,  as  it 
encouraged  him  with  a  probability  of  fuccefs. 
Having,  therefore,  refolved  to  obtain  her  as  a  mif- 
trefs,  or  at  once  to  give  her  up,  he  thought  he  had 
little  more  to  do,  than  to  convince  her  that  he  had 
taken  fuch  a  refolution,  juftify  it  by  fome  plaufible 
fophiftry,  and  give  her  fome  time  to  deliberate  upon 
a  final  determination.  With  this  view,  he  went  a 
fhort  journey  into  the  country;  having  put  a  letter 
into  her  hand  at  parting,  in  which  he  acquainted  her, 
cf  That  he  often  reflected,  with  inexpreflible  regret, 
"  upon  her  refentment  of  his  conduct  in  a  late  in- 
"  ftance ;  but  that  the  delicacy  and  the*  ardour  of 
"  his  affection  were  infuperable  obftacles  to  his  mar- 
"  riage;  that  where  there  was  no  liberty,  there  could 
<c  be  no  happinefs:  that  he  (hould  become  indif- 
fe  ferent  to  the  endearments  of  love,  when  they  could 
"  no  longer  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  officioufnefs 
<c  of  duty:  that  while  they  were  happy  in  the  pof- 
<f  feffion  of  each  other,  it  would  be  abiiird  to  fup- 
<c  pofe  they  would  part;  and  that  if  this  happinefs 
"  ihould  ceafe,  it  would  not  only  infure  but  aggra- 
M  vate  their  mifery  to  be  infeparably  united;  that 
"  this  event  was  lei's  probable,  in  proportion  as  their 
"  co-habitation  was  voluntary;  but  that  he  would 
<c  make  fuch  provifion  for  her  upon  her  con  tin- 

"  gency, 
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"  gency,  as  a  wife  would  expect  upon  his  death.  He 
K  conjured  her  not  to  determine  under  the  influence 
"  of  prejudice  and  cuftom,  but  according  to  the 
"  laws  of  reafon  and  nature.  After  mature  delibe- 
<f  ration,"  faid  he,  <c  remember  that  the  whole 
"  value  of  my  life  depends  upon  your  will.  I  do 
"  not  requeft  an  explicit  confent,  with  whatever 
"  tranfport  I  might  behold  the  lovely  confufion 
"  which  it  might  produce.  I  mail  attend  you  in  a 
¥  few  days  j  with  the  anxiety,  though  not  with  the 
"  guilt,  of  a  criminal  who  waits  for  the  decifion  of 
"  his  judge.  If  my  vifit  is  admitted,  we  will  never 
"  part  j  if  it  is  rejected,  I  can  never  fee  you  more." 
Flavilla  had  too  much  underftanding,  as  well  as 
virtue,  to  deliberate  a  moment  upon  this  propofal. 
She  gave  immediate  orders  that  Clodio  mould  be 
admitted  no  more.  But  his  letter  was  a  temptation 
to  gratify  her  vanity,  which  (he  could  not  refift ;  fhe 
fhewed  it  firft  to  her  mother,  and  then  to  the  whole 
circle  of  her  female  acquaintance,  with  all  the  exul- 
tation of  a  hero  who  expofes  a  vanquifhed  enemy  at 
the  wheels  of  his  chariot  in  a  triumph  -,  fhe  confi- 
dered  it  as  an  indifputable  evidence  of  her  virtue,  as 
a  reproof  of  all  who  had  dared  to  cenfure  the  levity 
of  her  conduct,  and  a  licence  to  continue  it  without 
apology  or  reftraint. 

It 
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It  happened  that  Flavilla,  foon  after  this  accident, 
was  ken  in  one  of  the  boxes  at  the  play-houfe  by 
Mercator,  a  young  gentleman  who  had  j*ft  returned 
from  his  firft  voyage  as  captain  of  a  large  fhip  in 
the  Levant  Trade,  which  had  been  purchafed  for 
him  by  his  father,  whofe  fortune  enabled  him  to 
make  a  genteel  provifion  for  five  fons,  of  whom 
Mercator  was  the  youngeft,  and  who  expecled  to 
fhare  his  eftate,  which  was  perfonal,  in  equal  pro- 
portions at  his  death. 

Mercator  was  captivated  with  her  beauty,  but 
difcouraged  by  the  fplendour  of  her  appearance, 
and  the  rank  of  her  company.  He  was  urged,  ra- 
ther by  curiofity  than  hope,  to  inquire  who  fhe  wasj 
and  he  foon  gained  fuch  a  knowledge  of  her  cir- 
cumftances  as  relieved  him  from  defpair. 

As  he  knew  not  how  to  get  admiffion  to  her 
company,  and  had  no  defigns  upon  her  virtue,  he 
wrote  in  the  firft  ardour  of  his  paffion  to  her  mother, 
giving  a  faithful  account  of  his  fortune  and  depend- 
ence, and  intreating  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  vifit  Flavilla  as  a  candidate  for  her  affec"tiorn 
The  old  lady,  after  having  made  fome  inquiries,  by 
which  the  account  that  Mercator  had  given  her  was 
confirmed,  fenthiman  invitation,  and  received  his 
firft  vifit  alone.  She  told  him,  that  as  Flavilla  had 
no  fortune,  and  as  a  confiderable  part  of  his  own 

was 
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was  dependent  upon  his  father's  will,  it  would  be 
extremely  imprudent  to  endanger  the  difappoint- 
ment  of  his  expectations,  by  a  marriage  which  would 
make  it  more  neceflary  that  they  fhould  be  fulfilled  j 
that  he  ought  therefore  to  obtain  his  father's  confent, 
before  any  other  ftep  was  taken,  left  he  fhould  be 
embarraffed  by  engagements  which  young  perfons 
almoft  infenfibly  contract,  whofe  complacency  in 
each  other  is  continually  gaining  ftrength  by  fre- 
quent vifits  and  converfation.  To  this  counfel,  fo 
falutary  and  perplexing,  Mercator  was  hefitating 
what  to  reply,  when  Flavilla  came  in,  an  accident! 
which  he  was  now  only  folicitous  to  improve.  Fla- 
villa was  not  difpleafed  either  with  his  perfon  or  his 
addrefsj  the  franknefs  and  gaiety  of  her  difpofition 
foon  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  ftranger:  a 
converfation  commenced,  during  which  they  became 
yet  more  pleafcd  with  each  other  j  and  having  thus 
furmounted  the  difficulty  of  a  firft  vifit,  he  thought 
no  more  of  the  old  lady,  as  he  believed  her  aufpices 
were  not  neceffary  to  his  fuccefs. 

His  vifits  were  often  repeated,  and  he  became 
every  hour  more  impatient  of  delay:  he  prefled  his 
fuit  with  that  contagious  ardour,  which  is  caught  at 
every  glance,  and  produces  the  confent  which  it  fo- 
licits.  At  the  fame  time,  indeed,  a  thought  of  his 
father  would  intervene ;   but  being  determined  to 
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gratify  his  wifhes  at  all  events,  he  concluded,  with  a 
fagacity  almoft  univerfal  on  thefe  occafions,  that  of 
two  evils,  to  marry  without  his  confent  was  lefs 
than  to  marry  againft  it;  and  one  evening,  after  the 
lovers  had  fpent  the  afternoon  by  themfelves,  they 
went  out  in  a  kind  of  frolic,  which  Mercator  had 
propofed  in  the  vehemence  of  his  pafiion,  and  to 
which  Flavilla  had  confented  in  the  giddinefs  of  her 
indifcretion,  and  were  married  at  May-Fair. 

In  the  firft  interval  of  recollection  after  this  preci- 
pitate ftep,  Mercator  confidered,  that  he  ought  to 
be  the  firft  who  acquainted  his  father  of  the  new  al- 
liance which  had  been  made  in  his  family:  but  as  he 
had  not  fortitude  enough  to  do  it  in  perfon,  he  ex- 
preflTed  it  in  the  bell  terms  he  could  conceive  by  a 
letter;  and  after  fuch  an  apology  for  his  conduct  as 
he  had  been  ufed  to  make  to  himfelf,  he  requefted 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  prefent  his  wife  for 
the  parental  benediction,  which  alone  was  wanting 
to  complete  his  felicity. 

The  old  gentleman,  whofe  character  I  cannot 
better  exprefs  than  in  the  fafhionable  phrafe  which 
has  been  contrived  to  palliate  falfe  principles  and 
difiblute  manners,  had  been  a  gay  man,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  town.  He  had  often 
heard  Flavilla  toafted  by  rakes  of  quality,  and  had 
often  feen  her  at  publick  places.     Her  beauty  and 

her 
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her  dependence,  the  gaiety  of  her  drefs,  the  multi- 
tude of  her  admirers,  the  levity  of  her  conduct,  and 
all  the  circumftances  of  her  fituatiop,  had  concurred 
to  render  her  character  fufpecled;  and  he  was  dif- 
pofed  to  judge  of  it  with  yet  lefs  charity,  when  (he 
had  offended  him  by  marrying  his  fon,  whom  he 
confidered  as  difgraced  and  impoverished,  and  whofe 
misfortune,  as  it  was  irretrievable,  he  refolved  not 
to  alleviate,  but  increafe; — a  refolution.  by  which 
fathers,  who  have  foolifh  and  difobedient  fons, 
ufually  difplay  their  own  kindnefs  and  wifdom.  As 
foon  as  he  had  read  Mercator's  letter,  he  curfed 
him  for  a  fool,  who  had  been  gulled  by  the  artifices 
of  a  (trumpet,  to  fcreen  her  from  publick  infamy  by 
fathering  her  children,  and  fecure  her  from  prifon 
by  appropriating  her  debts.  In  an  anfwer  to  his 
letter,  which  he  wrote  only  to  gratify  his  own  re- 
fentment,  he  told  him,  that  "  if  he  had  taken 
"  Flavilla  into  keeping,  he  would  have  overlooked 
"  it;  and  if  her  extravagance  had  diftrefifed  him,  he 
"  would  have  fatisfied  his  creditors;  but  that  his 
"  marriage  was  not  to  be  forgiven;  that  he  mould 
"  never  have  another  (hilling  of  his  money;  and  he 
"  was  determined  to  fee  him  no  more."  Mercator, 
who  was  more  provoked  by  this  outrage  than  grie- 
ved at  his  lofs,  difdained  reply;  and  believing  that 

he 
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he  had  now  moft  reafon  to  be  offended,  could  not  be 
perfuaded  to  folicit  a  reconciliation. 

He  hired  a  genteel  apartment  for  his  wife  of  an 
upholfterer/ who,  with  a  view  to  let  lodgings,  had 
taken  and  furnifhed  a  large  houfe  near  Leicefter- 
fields;  and  in  about  two  months  left  her  to  make 
another  voyage. 

He  had  received  vifits  of  congratulation  from  her 
numerous  acquaintance,  and  had  returned  them  as 
a  pledge  of  his  defire  that  they  fhould  be  repeated. 
But  the  remembrance  of  the  gay  multitude,  which, 
while  he  was  at  home,  had  flattered  his  vanity,  as 
foon  as  he  was  abfent  alarmed  his  fufpicion :  he  had, 
indeed,  no  particular  caufe  of  jealoufyj  but  his 
anxiety  arofe  merely  from  a  fenfe  of  the  temptation 
to  which  fhe  was  expofed,  and  the  impoffibility  of 
his  fuperintending  her  conduct. 

In  the  mean  time,  Flavilla  continued  to  flutter 
round  the  fame  giddy  circle,  in  which  fhe  had  fhone 
fo  long;  the  number  of  her  vifitants  was  rather  in- 
creafed  than  diminifhed ;  the  gentlemen  attended 
with  yet  greater  afliduity,  and  fhe  continued  to  en- 
courage their  civilities  by  the  fame  indifcreet  fami- 
liarity :  fhe  was  one  night  at  the  mafquerade,  and 
another  at  an  opera:  fometimes  at  a  rout,  and  fome- 
times  rambling  with  a  party  of  pleafure  in  fhort 
excurfions  from  the  town;  fhe  came  home  fome- 
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times  at  midnight,  and  fometimes  in  the  morning  ; 
and  fometimes  fhe  was  abfent  feveral  nights 
together. 

This  conduct  was  the  caufe  of  much  fpeculation 
and  uneafinefs  to  the  good  man  and  woman  of  the 
houfe.  At  firft  they  fufpected  that  Flavilla  was  no 
better  than  a  woman  of  pleafure;  and  that  the  per- 
fon  who  had  hired  the  lodgings  for  her  as  his  wife, 
and  had  difappeared  upon  pretence  of  a  voyage  to 
fea,  had  been  employed  to  impofe  upon  them,  by 
concealing  her  character,  in  order  to  obtain  fuch 
accommodation  for  her  as  fhe  could  not  fo  eafily 
have  procured  if  it  had  been  known  j  but  as  thefe 
fufpicions  made  them  watchful  and  inquifitive,  they 
foon  difcovered,  that  many  ladies  by  whom  fhe  was 
vifited  were  of  good  character  and  fafhion.  Her 
conduct,  however,  fuppofing  her  to  be  a  wife,  was 
ftill  inexcufable,  and  ftill  endangered  their  credit 
and  fubfiftence;  hints  were  often  dropped  by  the 
neighbours  to  the  difadvantage  of  her  character; 
and  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  who  lodged  in  the 
fecond  floor,  had  given  warning;  the  family  was 
difturbed  at  all  hours  in  the  night,  and  the  door 
was  crouded  all  day  with  mefiages  and  vifitants 
to  Flavilla. 

One  day,  therefore,  the  good  woman  took  an 
opportunity  to  remonftrate,  though   in  the  mod 
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diftant  and  refpectful  terms,  and  with  the  utmoft 
diffidence  and  caution.     She  told  Flavilla,  "  that 
*  fhe  was  a  fine  young  lady,  that  her  hufband  was 
•'  abroad,  that  fhe  kept  a  great  deal  of  company, 
"  and  that  the  world  was  cenforious;  fhe  wifhed 
"  that  lefs  occafion  for   fcandal   was  given;  and 
"  hoped  to  be  excufed  the  liberty  fhe  had  taken,  as 
"  fhe  might  be  ruined  by  thofe  flanders  which  could 
<c  have  no  influence  upon  the  great,  and  which, 
<f  therefore,  they  were  not  folicitous  to  avoid."— 
This  addrefs,   however  ambiguous,    and  however 
gentle,  was  eafily  underftood,  and  fiercely  refented. 
Flavilla,  proud  of  her  virtue,  and  impatient  of con - 
troul,  would  have  defpifed  the  counfel  of  a  philofo- 
pher,  if  it   had   implied  an  impeachment  of  her 
condufc;  before   a   perfon  fo  much  her  inferior, 
therefore,  fhe  was  under  no  reflraint  j  fhe  anfwered, 
with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  indignation,  that 
c  thofe  only  who  did  not  know  her  would  dare  to 
€  take  any  liberty  with  her  character;  and  warned 
•  her  to  propagate  no  fcandalous  report  at  her  peril/ 
Flavilla  immediately  rofe  from  her  feat,  and  the 
woman   departed  without  reply,  though  fhe  was 
fcarce  lefs  offended  than  her  lodger;  and  from  that 
moment  fhe  determined,  when  Mercator  returned, 
to  give  warning. 

c  i  Mercator's 
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Mercator's  voyage  was  profperous;  and  after  an 
abfence  of  about  ten  months  he  came  back.  The 
woman  to  whom  her  hufband  left  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  her  lodgings,  and  who  perfifted  in  her  pur- 
pofe,  foon  found  an  opportunity  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion. Mercator,  as  his  part  of  the  contradt  had 
been  punctually  fulfilled,  thought  he  had  fome  caufe 
to  be  offended,  and  infilled  to  know  her  reafons  for 
compelling  him  to  leave  her  houfe.  Thefe  his 
hoftefs,  who  was  indeed  a  friendly  woman,  was  very 
unwilling  to  give;  and  as  he  perceived  that  fhe 
evaded  his  queftion,  he  became  more  folicitous  to 
obtain  an  anfwer.  After  much  hefitation,  which 
perhaps  had  a  worfe  effect  than  any  tale  which 
malice  could  have  invented,  Ihe  told  him,  that 
M  Madam  kept  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  often 
"  (laid  out  very  late;  that  fhe  had  always  been  ufed 
"  to  quiet  and  regularity  ;*  and  was  determined  to  let 
"  her  apartment  to  fome  -perfon  in  a  more  private 
"  ftation." 

At  this  account  Mercator  changed  countenance; 
for  he  inferred  from  it  juft  as  much  more  than 
truth,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  lefs.  After  fome 
moments  of  fufpence,  he  conjured  her  to  conceal 
nothing  from  him,  with  an  emotion  which  convinced 
her  that  fhe  had  already  faid  too  much.  She  then 
aflured  him,  that  "  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  alarmed ; 
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"  for  that  fhe  had  no  exception  to  his  lady,  but  thofe 
"  gaieties  which  her  ftation  and  the  fafhion  fuffici- 
"  ently  authorifed."  Mercator's  fufpicions,  how- 
ever, were  not  wholly  removed  -y  and  he  began  to 
think  he  had  found  a  confidant  whom  it  would  be 
his  intereft  to  truft:  he  therefore,  in  the  folly  of  his 
jealoufy,  confeffed,  c  that  he  had  fome  doubts  con- 
c  cerning  his  wife,  which  it  was  of  the  utmoft  im- 
c  portance  to  his  honour  and  his  peace  to  refolve: 
c  he  intreated  that  he  might  continue  in  the  apart- 

*  ment  another  year:  that,  as  he  fhould  again  leave 

*  the  kingdom  in  a  fhort  time,  fhe  would  fuffer  no 
c  incident,  which  might  confirm  either  his  hopes  or 
'  his  fears,  to  efcape  her  notice  in  his  abfencej  and 
'  at  his  return  fhe  would  give  him  fuch  an  account 
c  as  would  at  lead  deliver  him  from  the  torment  of 

*  fufpenfe,  and  determine  his  future  conduct.* 

There  is  no  fophiftry  more  general  than  that  by 
which  we  juflify  a  bufy  and  fcrupulous  inquiry  after 
fecrets,  which  to  difcover  is  to  be  wretched  without 
hope  of  redrefsj  and  no  fervice  to  which  others  are 
fo  eafily  engaged  as  to  aflift  in  the  fearch.  To 
communicate  fufpicions  of  matrimonial  infidelity, 
efpecially  to  a  hufband,  is,  by  a  ftrange  mixture  of 
folly  and  malignity,  deemed  not  only  an  act  of  juflice 
but  of  friendfhipj  though  it  is  too  late  to  prevent 
an  evil,  which,  whatever  be  its  guilt,  can  diffufe 
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wretchednefs  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  known.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  general  kindnefs  of 
Mercator's  confidant  was  on  this  occafion  overborne} 
fhe  was  flattered  by  the  trufl:  that  had  been  placed  in 
her,  and  the  power  with  which  fhe  was  inverted ;  fhe 
confented  to  Mercator's  propofal,  and  promifed 
that  fhe  would  with  the  utmoft  fidelity  execute  her 
commiflion. 

Mercator,  however,  concealed  his  fufpicions  from 
his  wife,  and,  indeed,  in  her  prefence  they  were  for- 
gotten. Her  manner  of  life  he  began  ferioufly  to 
difapprove;  but  being  well  acquainted  with  her 
temper,  in  which  great  fweetnefs  was  blended  with 
a  high  fpirit,  he  would  not  embitter  the  pleaiure  of 
a  fhort  flay  by  altercation,  chiding,  and  tears ;  but, 
when  her  mind  was  melted  into  tendernefs  at  his 
departure,  he  clafped  her  in  an  extacy  of  fondnefs 
to  his  bofom,  and  intreated  her  to  behave  with  re- 
fcrve  and  circumfpection ;  "  becaufe,"  faid  he,  "  I 
"  know  that  my  father  keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon 
"  your  conduct,  which  may,  therefore,  confirm  or 
<<  remove  his  difpleafure,  and  either  intercept  or 
<f  beftow  fuch  an  increafe  of  my  fortune  as  will  pre- 
"  vent  the  pangs  of  feparation  which  muft  otherwife 
"  fo  often  return,  and  in  a  fhort  time  unite  us  to 
«'  part  no  more."  To  this  caution  fhe  had  then  no 
power  to  reply j  and  they  parted  with  mutual  pro- 
teftations  of  unalterable  love.  Flavilla, 
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Flavilla,  foon  after  fhe  was  thus  left  in  a  kind  of 
widowhood  a  fecond  time,  found  herfelf  with  child ; 
and  within  fomewhat  lefs  than  eight  months  after 
Mercator's  return  from  his  firft  voyage,  fhe  hap- 
pened to  {tumble  as  fhe  was  going  up  flairs,  and 
being  immediately  taken  ill,  was  brought  to  bed 
before  the  next  morning.  The  child,  though  its 
birth  had  been  precipitated  more  than  a  month,  was 
not  remarkably  fmall,  nor  had  any  infirmity  which 
endangered  its  life. 

It  was  now  necefTary,  that  the  vigils  of  whirl  and 
the  tumults  of  balls  and  vifits  mould,  for  a  while,  be 
fufpendedj  and  in  the  interval  of  languor  and  re- 
tirement, Flavilla  firft  became  thoughtful.  She 
often  reflected  upon  Mercator's  caution  when  they 
lafl  parted,  which  had  made  an  indelible  impreffion 
upon  her  mind,  though  it  had  produced  no  alteration 
in  her  conduct:  notwithstanding  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  exprefTed,  and  the  reafon  upon  which 
it  was  founded,  fhe  began  to  fear  that  it  might  have 
been  fecretly  prompted  by  jealoufy.  The  birth, 
therefore,  of  her  firft  child  in  his  abfence,  at  a  time 
when,  if  it  had  not  been  premature,  it  could  not 
poflibly  have  been  his,  was  an  accident  which  greatly 
alarmed  her:  but  there  was  yet  another,  for  which 
it  was  flill  lefs  in  her  power  to  account,  and  which, 
therefore,  alarmed  her  (till  more. 

It 
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It  happened  that  fome   civilities  which  ihe  re- 
ceived from  a  lady  which  fat  next  her  at  an  opera, 
and  whom  fhe  had  never  feen  before,  introduced  a 
converfation,  which  fo  much  delighted  her,  that  fhe 
gave  her  a  prefixing  invitation  to  vifit  her:  this  invi- 
tation was  accepted,  and  in  a  few  days  the  vifit  was 
paid.     Flavilla  was  not  lefs  pleafed  at  the  fecond 
interview,  than  Ihe  had  been  at  the  firft;  and  with- 
out making  any  other  enquiry  concerning  the  lady 
than  where  fhe  lived,  took  the  firft  opportunity  to 
wait  on  her.     The  apartment  in  which  fhe  was  re- 
ceived, was  the  ground-floor  of  an  elegant  houfe,  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  St.  James's.     It  happened 
that  Flavilla  was  placed  near  the  window;   and  a 
party   of   the   Horfe-Guards   riding   through   the 
ftreet,  fhe  expected  to  fee  fome  of  the  royal  family, 
and  haftily  threw  up  the  fafh.     A  gentleman  who 
was  palling  by  at  the  fame  inftant,  turned  about  at 
the  noife  of  the  window,  and  Flavilla  no  fooner  faw 
his  face,  than  fhe  knew  him  to  be  the  father   of 
Mercator.     After  looking  firft  ftedfaftly  at  her,  and 
then  glancing  his  eye  at  the  lady  whom  fhe  was 
vifiting,  he  affected  a  contemptuous  fneer,  and  went 
on.     Flavilla,  who  had  been  thrown  into  fome  con- 
fufion  by  the  fudden  and  unexpected  fight  of  a  per- 
fon,  whom  fhe  knew  confidered  her  as  the  difgrace 
pf  his  family,  and  the  ruin  of  his  child,  now  changed 
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countenance,  and  haftily  retired  to  another  part  of 
the  room:  (he  was  touched  both  with  grief  and 
ano-er  at  this  filent  infult,  of  which,  however,  fhe 
did  not  then  fufpect  the  caufe.  It  is,  indeed,  pro- 
bable, that  the  father  of  Mercator  would  no  where 
have  looked  upon  her  with  complacency  j  but  as 
foon  as  he  faw  her  companion,  he  recollected  that 
fhe  was  the  favourite  miftrefs  of  an  old  courtier, 
and  that  this  was  the  houfe  in  which  he  kept  her  in 
great  fplendour,  though  fhe  had  been  by  turns  a 
proftitute  to  many  others.  It  happened  that  Fla- 
villa,  foon  after  this  accident,  difcovered  the  cha- 
racter of  her  new  acquaintance;  and  never  remem- 
bered by  whom  fhe  had  been  feen  in  her  company, 
without  the  utmoft  regret  and  apprehenfion. 

She  now  refolved  to  move  in  a  lefs  circle,  and 
with  more  circumfpection.  In  the  mean  time,  her 
little  boy,  whom  fhe  fuckled,  grew  very  faft;  and 
it  could  no  longer  be  known  by  its  appearance,  that 
he  had  been  born  too  foon.  His  mother  frequently 
gazed  at  him  till  her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears  j 
and  though  her  pleafures  were  now  become  domef- 
tic,  yet  fhe  feared  left  that  which  had  produced 
(hould  deftroy  them.  Afcer  fuch  deliberation,  fhe 
determined  that  fhe  would  conceal  the  child's  age 
from  its  father  j  believing  ic  prudent  to  prevent  a 
fufpicion,  which,  however  ill  founded,  it  might  be 

difficult 
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difficult  to  remove,  as  her  juftiflcation  would  depend 
wholly  upon  the  teftimony  of  her  dependants:  and 
her  mother's  and  her  own  would  necefTarily  become 
doubtful,  when  every  one  would  have  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  it  would  ftill  have  been  the  fame, 
fuppofing  the  contrary  to  have  been  true. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Flavilla's  mind;  and  her 
little  boy  was  fix  months  old,  when  Mercator  re- 
turned.    She  received  him  with  joy,  indeed,  but  it 
was  mixed  with  a  vifible  confufion;  their  meeting 
was  more  tender,  but  on  her  part  it  was  lefs  cheer- 
ful; fhe  fmiled  with  inexpreffible  complacency,  but 
at  the  fame  time  tears  gufhed  from  her  eyes,   and 
fhe  was  feized  with  an  univerfal  tremor,     Mercator 
caught  the  infection;  and  carefifed  firft  his  Flavilla, 
and  then  his  boy,  with  an  excefs  of  fondnefs  and 
delight  that  before  he  had  never  exprefled.     The 
fight  of  the  child  made  him  more  than  ever  wifh  a 
reconciliation  with  his  father;  and  having  heard  at 
his  firft  landing,  that  he  was  dangeroufly  ill,  he 
determined  to  go  immediately,  and  attempt  to  fee 
him,  promifing  that  he  would  return  to  fupper.  He, 
had,  in  the  midft  of  his  careffes,  more  than  once  in- 
quired the  age  of  his  fon,  but  the  queftionhad  been 
always   evaded;  of  which,  however,   he  took  no 
notice,  nor  did  it  ever  produce  any  fufpicion. 

H« 
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He  was  now  halting  to  inquire  after  his  father; 
but  as  he  paflTed  through  the  hall,  he  was  officioufly 
laid  hold  of  by  his  landlady.  He  was  not  much 
difpofed  to  inquire  how  fhe  had  fulfilled  his  charge; 
but  perceiving  by  her  looks  that  fhe  had  fomething 
to  communicate,  which  was  at  leaft  in  her  own 
opinion  of  importance,  he  fuffered  her  to  take  him 
into  her  parlour.  She  immediately  fhut  the  door, 
and  reminded  him,  that  fhe  had  undertaken  an  office 
with  reluctance  which  he  had  prefifed  upon  her  j  and 
that  fhe  had  done  nothing  in  it  to  which  he  had  not 
bound  her  by  a  promife;  that  me  was  extremely 
forry  to  communicate  her  difcoveries ;  but  that  he 
was  a  worthy  gentleman,  and,  indeed,  ought  to 
know  them.  She  then  told  him,  "  that  the  child 
,c  was  born  within  eight  months  after  his  laft  return 
"  from  abroad;  that  it  was  faid  to  have  come  before 
"  its  time,  but  that  having  prefTed  to  fee  it,  fhe  was 
"  refufed."  This  indeed  was  true,  and  confirmed 
the  good  woman  in  her  fufpicion;  for  Flavilla,  who 
had  ftill  refented  the  freedom  which  fhe  had  taken 
in  her  remonftrance,  had  kept  her  at  a  great  diftance; 
and  the  iervants,  to  gratify  the  miftrefs,  treated  her 
with  the  utmoft  infolence  and  contempt. 

At  this  relation,  Mercator  turned  pale.  He  now 
recollected,  that  his  queftion  concerning  the  child's 
birth  had  been  evaded;  and  concluded,  that  he  had 

been 
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been  medding  tears  of  tendernefs  and  joy  over  a 
(trumpet  and  a  baftard,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his 
patrimony,  his  honour,  and  his  peace.  He  ftarted 
up  with  the  furious  wildnefs  of  fudden  phrenzy;  but 
fhe  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  him  not  to 
leave  the  room.  He  fat  down,  and  remained  fome 
time  motionlefs,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  his  hands  locked  in  each  other.  In  proportion 
as  he  believed  his  wife  to  be  guilty,  his  tendernefs 
for  his  father  revived  j  and  he  refolved,  with  yet 
greater  zeal,  to  profecute  his  purpofe  of  immedi- 
ately attempting  a  reconciliation. 

In  this  ftate  of  confufion  and  diftrefs,  he  went  to 
the  houfej  where  he  learned  that  his.  father  had  died 
early  in  the  morning,  and  that  his  relations  were 
then  afTembled  to  read  his  will.  Fulvius,  a  brother 
of  Mercator's  mother,  with  whom  he  had  always 
been  a  favourite,  happening  to  pafs  from  one  room 
to  another,  heard  his  voice.  He  accofted  him  with 
great  ardour  of  friendship;  and  foothing  him  with 
exprefllons  of  condolence  and  affection,  infifted  to 
introduce  him  to  the  company.  Mercator  tacitly 
confentcd:  he  was  received  at  lean:  with  civility  by 
his  brothers,  and  fitting  down  among  them,  the  will 
was  read.  He  feemed  to  liften  like  the  reft;  but 
was,  indeed,  mufing  over  the  ftory  which  he  had  juft 
Jieard,  and  loft  in  the  fpeculation  of  his  own  wretch- 
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ednefs.  He  waked  as  from  a  dream,  when  the 
voice  of  the  perfon  who  had  been  reading  was  fuf- 
pended;  and  finding  that  he  could  no  longer  con- 
tain himfelf,  he  darted  up,  and  would  have  left  the 
company. 

Of  the  will  which  had  been  read  before  him,  he 
knew  nothing:  but  his  uncle,  believing  that  he  was 
moved  with  grief  and  refentment  at  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  mentioned  in  it,  and  the  bequeft 
only  of  a  (hilling,  took  him  into  another  room;  and 
to  apologize  for  his  father's  unkindnefs,  told  him, 
that  "  the  refentment  which  he  exprerTed  at  his 
f<  marriage,  was  every  day  increafed  by  the  conduct 
"  of  his  wife,  whofe  character  was  now  become 
"  notorioufly  infamous  -,  for  that  me  had  been  feen 
<c  at  the  lodgings  of  a  known  proftitute,  with  whom 
"  fhe  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted."  This  ac- 
count threw  Mercator  into  another ,  agony  j  from 
which  he  was,  however,  at  length  recovered  by  his 
uncle,  who,  as  the  only  expedient  by  which  he  could 
retrieve  his  misfortune  and  footh  his  diftrefs,  pro- 
pofed  that  he  mould  no  more  return  to  his  lodgings, 
but  go  home  with  him ;  and  that  he  would  himfelf 
take  fuch-  meafures  with  his  wife,  as  could  fcarce 
fail  of  inducing  her  to  accept  a  feparate  main- 
tenance, aflume  another  name,  and  trouble  him  no 
more.     Mercator,  in  the  bitternefs  of  his  affliction, 
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cortfented  to  this  propofal,  and  they  went  away 
together. 

Mercator,  in  the  mean  time,  was  expected  by 
Flavilla  with  the  moft  tender  impatience.  She  had 
put  her  little  boy  to  bed,  and  decorated  a  fmall 
room  in  which  they  had  been  ufed  to  fup  by  them- 
felves,  and  which  (he  had  (hut  up  in  his  abfence; 
fhe  counted  the  moments  as  they  pafled,  and  liftened 
to  every  carriage  and  every  ftep  that  fhe  heard. 
Supper  now  was  ready:  her  impatience  was  in- 
creafed ;  terror  was  at  length  mingled  with  regret, 
and  her  fondnefs  was  only  bufied  to  afflict  her:  fhe 
wifhed,  fhe  feared,  fhe  accufed,  fhe  apologized,  and 
fhe  wept.  In  the  height  of  thefe  eager  expectations 
and  this  tender  diftrefs,  fhe  received  a  billet,  which 
Mercator  had  been  perfuaded  by  his  uncle  to  write, 
in  which  he  upbraided  her  in  the  ftrongeft  terms 
with  abufing  his  confidence,  and  difhonouring  his 
bed:  "of  this,"  he  faid,  "he  had  now  obtained 
"  fufficient  proof  to  do  juftice  to  himfelf,  and  that 
"  he  was  determined  to  fee  her  no  more." 

To  thofe,  whofe  hearts  have  not  already  ac- 
quainted them  with  the  agony  which  feized  Flavilla 
upon  the  fight  of  this  billet,  all  attempts  to  defcribe 
it  would  be  not  only  ineffectual  but  abfurd.  Ha- 
ving pafTed  the  night  without  fleep,  and  the  next  day 
without  food,  difappointed  in  every  attempt  to  dif- 

cover 
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cover  what  was  become  of  Mercator,  and  ddubting, 
if  ihe  fhould  have  found  him,  whether  it  would  be 
poflible  to  convince  him  of  her  innocence  j  the 
violent  agitation  of  her  mind  produced  a  flow  fever, 
which,  before  fhe  confidered  it  as  a  difeafe,  fhe 
communicated  to  the  child  while  (he  cherifhed  it  at 
her  bofom,  and  wept  over  it  as  an  orphan,  whofe 
life  Ihe  was  Curtaining  with  her  own. 

After  Mercator  had  been  abfent  about  ten  days, 
his  uncle,  having  perfuaded  him  to  accompany  fome 
friends  to  a  country-feat  at  thediftance  of  near  fixty 
miles,  went  to  his  lodgings  in  order  to  difcharge  the 
rent,  and  try  what  terms  he  could  make  with  Fla- 
villa,  whom  he  hoped  to  intimidate  with  threats  of  a 
profecution  and  divorce  j  but  when  he  came,  he 
found  that  Flavilla  was  finking  very  faft  under  her 
difeafe,  and  the  child  was  dead  already.  The  wo- 
man of  the  houfe,  into  whofe  hands  fhe  had  juft  put 
her  repeating  watch  and  fome  other  ornaments  as  a 
fecurity  for  her  rent,  was  fo  touched  with  her  diftrefs, 
and  fo  firmly  perfuaded  of  her  innocence  by  the 
manner  in  which  fhe  had  addrefTed  her,  and  the  calm 
folemnity  with  which  fhe  abfolved  thofe  by  whom 
Ihe  had  been  traduced,  that  as  foon  as  fhe  had  dis- 
covered Fulvius'  bufinefs,  fhe  threw  herfelf  on  her 
knees,  and  intreated,  that  if  he  knew  where  Mer- 
cator was  to  be  found,  he  would  urge  him  to  return; 

that 
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that  if  poflible,  the  life  of  Flavilla  might  be  pre- 
ferved,  and  the  happinefs  of  both  be  reftored  by  her 
juftiHcation.  Fulvius,  who  ftill  fufpe&ed  appear- 
ances, or  at  lead  was  in  doubt  of  the  caufe  that  had 
produced  them,  would  not  difcover  his  nephew;  but 
after  much  intreaty  and  expoftulation  at  Iaft  engaged 
upon  his  honour  for  the  conveyance  of  a  letter. 
The  woman,  as  foon  as  fhe  had  obtained  this  pro- 
mife,  ran  up  and  communicated  it  to  Flavilla  j  who, 
when  fhe  had  recovered  from  the  furprife  and  tu- 
mult which*  it  occafioned,  was  fupported  in  her  bed, 
and  in  about  half  an  hour,  after  many  efforts  and 
many  intervals,  wrote  a  fhort  billet;  which  was 
fealed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Fulvius. 

Fulvius  immediately  inclofed  and  difpatched  it 
by  the  pod,  refolving,  that  in  a  queftion  fo  doubtful 
and  of  fuch  importance,  he  would  no  farther  inter- 
pofe.  Mercator,  who  the  moment  he  caft  his  eye 
upon  the  letter,  knew  both  the  hand  and  the  feal, 
after  paufing  a  few  moments  in  fufpenfe,  at  length 
tore  it  open,  and  read  thefe  words: — 

"  Such  has  been  my  folly,  that,  perhaps,  I  mould 
tf  not  be  acquitted  of  guilt  in  any  circumftances, 
"  but  thofe  in  which  I  write.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
fC  but  for  your  fake,  wifh  them  other  than  they  are. 
"  The  dear  infant,  whofe  birth  has  undone  me,  now 
"  lies  dead  at  my  fide,  a  vicYim  to  my  indifcretion 

"and 
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"  and  your  refentment.  I  am  fcarce  able  to  guide 
"  my  pen.  But  I  moft  earneftly  intreat  to  fee  you, 
c<  that  you  may  at  leaft  have  the  fatisfaction  to  hear 
<f  me  atteft  my  innocence  with  the  laft  figh,  and  feal 
ce  our  reconciliation  on  my  lips,  while  they  are  yet 
"  fenfible  of  the  impreflion." 

Mercator,  whom  an  earthquake  would  lefs  have 
affe&ed  than  this  letter,  felt  all  his  tendernefs  revive 
in  a  moment,  and  reflected  with  unutterable  anguifh 
upon  the  rafhnefs  of  his  refentment.  At  the  thought 
of  his  diftance  from  London,  he  ftarted  as  if  he  had 
felt  a  dagger  in  his  heart :  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  with  a  look  that  expreffed  at  ohCe  an  accu- 
fation  of  himfelf,  and  a  petition  for  herj  and  then 
ruftiing  out  of  the  houfe,'  without  taking  leave  of 
any,  or  ordering  a  fervant  to  attend  him,  he  took 
poft-horfes  at  a  neighbouring  inn,  and  in  lefs  than 
fix  hours  was  in  Leicefter-fields.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  his  fpeed,  he  arrived  too  late ;  Flavilla  had  fuf- 
fered  the  laft  agony,  and  her  eyes  could  behold  him 
no  more.  Grief  and  difappointment,  remorfe  and 
defpair,  now  totally  fubverted  his  reafon.  It  be- 
came necefiary  to  remove  him  by  force  from  the 
body  j  and  after  a  confinement  of  two  years  in  a 
mad-houfe  he  died. 

May  every  lady,  on  whofe  memory  compafllon 
(hall  record  thefe  events,  tremble  to  affume  the 
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levity  of  Flavillaj  for,  perhaps  it  is  in  the  power  of 
no  man  in  Mercator's  circumftances,  to  be  lefs 
jealous  than  Mercator. 


ANECDOTE 

OF    THI 

DUCHESS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 


T  71  7HEN  the  amiable  Duchefs  of  Northumber- 
*         land  was  fome  years  ago  on  the  continent, 
flie  flopped  at  an  inn  in  French  Flanders,  called  the 
Golden  Goofe;  but  arriving  late,  and  being  fome- 
what  fatigued  with  her  journey,   fhe  ordered  but  a 
flight  repaft  for  herfelf  and  her  fuite,  which  confided 
only  of  five  fervants.     In  the  morning  when  the 
landlord  prefented  his  bill,  her  fecretary  was  much 
furprifed  at  one  general  item  of  "  Expences  for  the 
night,  14  louis  d'ors."     In  vain  did  he  remonftrate: 
the  artful  Fleming  knew  the  generous  character  of 
the  Duchefs,   and  was  pofitive.     The  money  was 
accordingly  paid.     When  (he  was  preparing  to  de- 
part, the  landlord,  as  ufual,   attended  her   to  the 
carriage  j  and  after  making  many  conge 's,  and  ex- 
Nprefling  many  thanks,  hoped  he  fhould  have  the 
honour  of  her  Grace's  company  on  her  return. 

«  Why, 
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,c  Why,  I  don't  know  but  I  may,"  faid  the  Duchefs* 
with  her  ufnal  good  humour;  "  but  it  muft  be  upon 
"  one  condition,  that  you  do  not  miftake  me  for 
"  your  fign." 


ON  TENDERNESS 

TO 

THE  ANIMAL  CREATION, 

AND    THE    COMMON    BARBARITY    OF    OUR    MOST 
CELEBRATED    AMUSEMENTS. 


r\URING  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Thomas 
~*^  Kouli  Kahn,  it  was  a  common  amufement 
with  him  and  his  officers,  to  take  a  number  of  aftes, 
and  try  who  could  make  the  deeped  incifion  in  the 
backs  of  thofe  unfortunate  animals  with  a  fabrej  he 
that  cut  fartheft  was  allowed  the  reputation  of  the 
ftrongeft  man;  and  frequently  it  happened  that 
one  of  the  miferable  creatures  was  entirely  divided 
a/under  by  the  force  of  a  fingle  ftroke.  This  anecdote 
was  mentioned  at  a  club,  to  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  belonging,  by  a  gentleman  of  unqueftionable 
veracity  and  good  fenfe,  who  was  many  years  a 
refident  in  Perfia,  and  was  an  occafional  fpeclator 
at  feveral  of  thefe  inhuman  diverfions;  the  whole 
company,  to  their  honour  it  muft  be  mentioned, 
d  i  expreffed 
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exprefled  an  honeft  abhorrence  at  fuch  barbarous 
relaxations  j  and  we  all  congratulated  ourfelves  upon 
living  in  a  country,  .where  it  would  be  fcandalous, 
for  the  very  firft  orders,  to  imitate  the  Perfian  hero 
in  his  brutal  exercifes. 

When  I  got  home,  however,  I  could  not  help 
reflecting,  that,  notwithstanding  the  confcious  pride 
of  heart  which  we  all  pofiefTed  in  the  moment  of 
felf-congratulation,  a  number  of  amufements  could 
be  pointed  out  in  this  kingdom  confiderably  more 
barbarous  than  the  practice  of  hewing  an  afs  to 
pieces,  though  this  appeared  fo  juftly  mocking  to 
our  imaginations:  nay,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  the  en- 
joyment of  feveral  barbarities  is  particularly  referved 
for  people  of  the  firft  figure  and  underftanding,  as 
if  thofe,  whofe  feelings  mould  be  uncommonly  ten- 
der, had  an  additional  title  to  the  commiffion  of 
cruelties  j  and  as  if  a  violent  outrage  upon  every 
fentiment  of  humanity  mould  be  the  peculiar  pri- 
vilege of  birth  and  fortune. — My  readers  may  be 
furprifed  at  this  obfervation  upon  the  people  of 
England  j  yet  let  me  afk,  if  it  be  more  cruel  to  tor- 
ture an  afs,  than  to  torture  a  flag?  or  whether  it  is 
not  even  more  companionate  to  difpatch  the  firft  at 
a  blow,  than  to  purfue  the  latter  for  a  nurrtber  of 
hours,  incxeafing  the  wretched  animal's  agony  at 
every  ftep,  and  yielding  it  up  at  laft  to  a  death  that 

muft 
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muft  harrow  up  the  bofom  of  any  good-natured 
man,  who  allows  himfelf  a  moment's  fpace  for 
reflection  ? 

The  more  in  reality  that  we  confider  this  point, 
the  more  we  mail  find  it  neceflary  to  condemn  the 
inhabitants  of  this  civilized,  this  benevolent  country. 
The  Perfian,  when  he  difpatches  the  unfortunate 
afs,  commits  no  trefpafs  upon  the  property  of  his 
neighbour,  nor  manifefts  any  difregard  to  the  dif- 
trefTes  of  a  friend:  the  animal  whom  he  deftroys  is 
his  own,  it  is  confined  to  a  particular  fpot,  and  no- 
tody  can  fuffer  in  its  death  but  himfelf  j  whereas  in 
the  profecution  of  the  chace  with  us,  we  trample 
inconfiderately  through  half  a  country,  perhaps,  over 
the  corn  grounds  and  inclofures,  which  the  induftri- 
ous  farmer  has  cultivated,  or  planted,  at  a  very 
great  expence;  and  if"  the  perfon,  whom  we  thus 
injure,  exprefles  any  refentment  at  our  conduct,  we 
poflibly  horfewhip  him  for  his  infolence,  and  fend 
him  home  with  the  reparation  of  a  bleeding  head, 
to  comfort  his  wife  and  children.     This  is  not  all, 
in  the  phrenzy  of  a  hunting  match,  as  well  as  being 
infenfible  to  the  wrongs  which  we  offer  to  others,  we 
become  wholly  unmindful  of  the  prejudice  which 
we  do*  ourfelves ;  for  let  our  lives  be  of  never  fuch 
confequence  to  our  families,  we  become  regardlefs 
Of  danger  j  we  never  hefuate  at  leaps  that  are  mani- 
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feftly  big  with  deftruction ;  and  even  if  the  brother 
of  our  breaft  fhould  meet  with  any  accident  in  this 
mad-headed  courfe,  fo  far  from  flopping  to  aflift 
him,  we  make  an  abfolute  jeft  of  his  misfortune, 
and  exprefs  a  fenfe  of  pleafure  in  proportion  as  we 
find  him  involved  in  diftrefsj  if  he  diflocates  a  leg 
or  an  arm  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  he  affords  us  an 
exquifite  entertainment;  but  if  he  actually  fractures 
his  fkull,  our  mirth  becomes  extravagant,  and  we 
continue  wild  with  delight,  till  happinefs  is  totally 
effaced  by  intoxication. 

The  civilized  nations  of  Europe  are  extremely 
ready,  upon  all  occafions,  to  (tigmatize  every  other 
part  of  the  world  with  the  epithet  of  barbarians, 
though  the  appellation  might  with  infinitely  more 
propriety,  be  conferred  upon  themfelves.  Among 
the  politer!  of  our  neighbours,  there  are  a  thoufand 
cuftoms  kept  up,  which  would  fill  the  molt  unculti- 
vated favage  with  horror,  and  give  him,  if  poffible, 
a  itill  more  contemptible  idea  of  chriftianity.  An 
Indian  Brachmin,  for  inftance,  will  frequently  go  to 
the  fea-fide,  while  the  fifhermen  are  drawing  their 
nets,  an  purchafe  a  whole  boat  full  of  fifh  for  the 
humane  iatisfaction  of  reftoring  the  expiring  crea- 
tures to  their  natural  element,  and  fnatching  them 
from  dearhj  nay,  the  tendernefs  of  the  Brachmins 
is  fo  excefiive,  with  regard  to  the  animal  creation, 

that 
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that  they  have  been  known  to  purchafe  cattle  at  an 
extraordinary  price,    merely    to   fave   them   from 
flaughterj     compafiionately  thinking    the    lowing 
heifer,  or  the  bleating  lamb,    an  equal,  though  an 
humble  heir  of  exiftence,  with  themfelves.    What, 
then,  would  men  of  this  exalted  benevolence  think 
of  the  Britifh  nation,  were  they  to  fee   with  what 
folemnity  the  right  of  murdering  an  innocent  par- 
tridge, or  a  harmlefs  hare,   is  fettled  by  the  legifla- 
tive   power  of  the  kingdom?  were  they  to  fee  the 
armies,  which,  at  particular  feafons,   i/Tue  forth  to 
deftroy  the  warbling  inhabitants  of  the  air,  for  actual 
diverfion;  the  fporting  tenants  of  the  river,  for  idle 
recreation  ?  But  above  all,  what  would  they  feel  to 
fee  a  generous  domeftic  little  bird,  fcandaloufly  tied 
to  the  (lake,  and  denied  the  fmalleft  change  of  \ifey 
at  the  eve  of  a  facred  fail,  fet  apart  by  our  holy  reli- 
gion for  the  purpofes  of  extraordinary  fanclity,  and 
the  bufinefs  of  unufual mortification? — It  is  impof- 
fible  to  imagine  what  they  would  feel,  when  there 
are  even  Chriftians  to  be  found,  who  cannot  fee  the 
practice  without  horror,  nor  think  of  it  without  tears! 
I  am  far  from  carrying  my  notions  of  tendernefs 
to  the  animal  creation  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon, 
as  the  Brachmins  do,  who  think  it  irreligious  to  feed 
upon  any  thing  which  has  been  ever  endued  with 
life;  becaufe  I  believe,   the  great  Author  of  all 

things 
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things  defigned  thefe  animals  principally  for  the  ufe 
and  fuftenance  of  man:  yet,  at  the  fame  time  that  I 
fuppofe  they  were  formed  by  the  Deity  for  the  relief 
of  our  neceflities,  I  cannot  imagine  he  ever  intended 
they  mould  be  tortured  through  wantonnefs,  or  de- 
ftroyed  for  diverfionj  nor  can  I  imagine,  but  that 
even  the  fuperftitious  forbearance  of  the  Brachmins 
is  infinitely  more  pleafing  in  his  fight,  than  the  in- 
confiderate  cruelty  of  thofe  who  profefs  an  immedi- 
ate obedience  to  his  word.   A  God,  all  mercy,  never 
takes  delight  in  the  unnecefiary  agony  of  a  creature, 
whom  he  has  been  pleafed  to  endue  with  exiftencej 
we  therefore  offer  an  infult  to  him,  when  we  give  a 
needlefs  pang  to  the  meaneft  of  his  creatures  j  and 
abfolutely   pervert  the  defign   of  his  providence, 
whenever  we  facrifice  thofe  animals  to  our  amufe- 
ments,  which  he  has  conftituted  entirely  for  the  re- 
lief of  our  wants.     I  have  thrown  out  thefe  reflec- 
tions with  a  benevolent  purpofe,  as  fuch  numbers 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  thoughtlefs  are  apt  to  pro- 
mote  their  amufements  at  the   expence  of  their 
humanity;    fhould   what  I   have   here   offered  be 
attended  with  the  reformation  but  of  an  individual, 
I  fhall  think  my  time  well  employed.  Ridicule  I  muft 
naturally  expect  from  numbers,  for  daring  to  com- 
bat with  favourite  prejudices  j  but  it  is  my  confola- 
tion,   that  no  whticifm  whatever,  which  may  be 
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aimed  at  me  as  a  writer,  can,  on  the  prefent  fubjedV. 
of  animadverfion,  do  me  the  minuted  injury  as  a  man. 


LORENZO  AND  VIOLETTA. 

A    MATRIMONIAL    TALE. 


TJ^AMILY  divifions  frequently  fpring  from  very 
immaterial  accidents,  which  gather  ftrength 
by  repetition,  till  they  are  augmented  in  fo  formi- 
dable a  manner,  as  to  fweep  before  them  all  the 
domeftic  virtues,  and  abolifh  all  the  amiable  ten- 
dernefs  for  which  woman  was  originally  intended 
by  the  divine  Creator.  I  have  been  a  frequent 
fpeftator  of  fuch  fcenes  of  infelicity.  Where  I  was 
in  mod  expectation  of  finding  the  celeftial  feeds  of 
connubial  happinefs  flourifhing  in  exquifite  beauty, 
there  have  I  been  the  mod  difappointed.  Inftead  of 
beholding  a  paradife,  I  have  found  nothing  but  a 
garden  of  noxious  weeds  j  which  occafions  me  to 
publifh  the  following  obfervations.  For  thefe  may 
be  of  utility  to  fociety;  as  by  holding  up  the  mirror 
to  the  view  of  inadvertency,  they  may  affright  her 
with  her  own  deformity. 

Lorenzo  and  Violetta,  have  been  married  up- 
wards of  three  years:  they  were  equally  matched, 
both  in  refped  of  fortune  and  agej  the  one  being 
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fufficiently  affluent  for  the  purchafe,  and  the  other 
for  the  enjoyment,   of  the  pleafures  of  life.     For 
fome  time  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  they 
entertained  a  reciprocal   affection.      She  was  all 
fondnefs,  he  all   indulgence.     But  their  intimacy, 
inftead  of  increafing,  diminifhcd  their  regard.     Her 
beauty,  the  more  it  was  familiar  to  his  eye,  grew  lefs 
attractive  to  his  heart;  and  his  converfation  grew 
kfs  engaging,  the  more  fhe  partook  of  the  natural 
levity  of  her  fex.      He  renewed  his  bacchanalian 
acquaintance;  Ihe  found  more  pleafure  in  difcharg- 
ing  her  vifits,  than  her  domeftic  offices.     In  fhort, 
both  became  difintcntionally  indifferent;  their  meals 
were  irregular,  their  converfation  little;  till,  at  laft, 
their  affection  feemed  dwindled  away  to  nothing, 
but  a  ceremonial  complaifance.     Nature  was  foon 
more  predominant  than  the  ties  of  gentility,  or  the 
rules  of  decency.     Their  tempers  were  perpetually 
burfting  the  formality  of  referve;  trivial  accidents 
gave  alternate  uneafinefs  to  one  or  the  other;  which 
were  productive  of  fuch  difputes,  as  often  terminated 
in  a  fhinefs  for  two  and  fometimes  for  three  days 
together.     Though  they  were  both  fo  far  eftranged 
from  the  lambent  flame  of  love,  their  difagreement 
very  frequently  exhibited  aconviction  of  their  honefty, 
by  a  recollection  which  juft  ferved  to  blow  up  the 
dormant  embers  of  affection ;  but  (till  they  were 
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continually  manifefting  the  difference  of  their  tem- 
pers. They  were  both  haftily  paffionatej  he  was 
fometimes  furlily  ill-natured,  while  fhe  was  too  apt 

to  conceive  what  he  never  intended.     They  were 

) 

both  fenfible  of  their  folly,  yet  they  (till  perfifted  in 
their  obftinacy:  if  he  fpoke  warm,  fhe  reddened 
with  a  glow  of  anger ;  if  he  was  defirous  of  tran- 
quillity, (he  grew  turbulent.  ,  The  vanity  of  pedi- 
gree, and  the  oftentation  of  fortune,  were  often 
handled  backwards  and  forwards;  this  ufhered  in 
indecency  from  him,  and  left  her  abandoned  to  a 
mifguided  paffion. 

Reiterated  quarrels  aggravated  their  imprudence: 
he  frequently  fwore,  fhe  railed  j  and  blows  enfued. 
She  felt  the  effects  of  his  violence;  he  bore  the  marks 
of  her  fury.  When  their  paffions  abated,  fhe  fat 
penfively  venting  the  gufhing  forrows  from  her 
eyes;  he  grew  mollified,  and,  after  innumerable 
careffes,  recompofed  her  agitated  fpirits.  The  quar- 
rel renewed  their  tendernefs :  they  gently  upbraided 
themfelves,  confefTed  their  folly,  refolved  to  oppofe 
the  excurfions  of  paffion,  and  for  fome  time  lived 
with  all  the  appearance  of  a  durable  felicity.  But 
when  paffion  has  once  got  the  head,  reafon  vainly 
attempts  to  guide  the  rein.  Though  Lorenzo  and 
Violetta,  on  the  repetition  of  every  quarrel,  became 
fenfible  of  their  fmothered  affection,  yet  they  never 
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endeavoured  to  light  up  the  extinguifhed  lamp  of 
Hymen.  They  continued  their  intemperate  fallieS* 
and  were  at  laft,  To  habituated  to  fuch  an  ignominious 
cuftom,  as  to  give  an  unbounded  loofe  to  their  paf- 
fions  before  company,  till  they  are  now  become  the 
derifion  of  all  their  acquaintance.  As  I  have  a  re- 
gard for  Lorenzo,  I  have  taken  an  opportunity  of 
expatiating  with  him  on  his  indifcretion :  he  ac- 
knowledges his  imprudence,  profefies  the  ftrongeft 
affection  for  his  wife,  and  folemnly  avows  his  fide- 
lity to  the  nuptial  bed. 

Violetta  is  alfo  fenfible  of  her  erroneous  behavi- 
our, efteems  her  hufband,  and  wears  the  throne  of 
chaftity  on  her  brow.  They  are  equally  confeious 
of  their  faults,  are  equally  forry  for  them ;  and  are 
equally  defirous  of  correcting  them:  but  they  are 
fo  abfolutely  devoted  to  the  ftorms  of  pa  (lion,  as  to 
be  equally  incapable  of  executing  thofe  falutary 
refolutions,  which  they  are  thoroughly  fenfible  can 
alone  give  pleafure  to  the  bridal  bed,  happinefs  to  the 
prime  of  life,  and  comfort  to  the  declenfion  of  age. 

"What  a  melancholy  reflection  is  this !  That  two 
perfons,  once  united  by  the  filken  band  of  love, 
fhould  fo  difown  its  empire,  for  the  gratification  of 
fome  ridiculous  humour,  it  is  moft  aftonifhing! 
That  two  perfons,  who  could  fo  eafily  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  life,  fhould  fo  voluntarily  banifh  them- 
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felves  from  the  flowery  road  of  happinefs,  is  ama- 
zing! But  their  conduct  ferves  only  to  evince  this 
golden  maxim — that  reafon  is  the  belt  gift  of  na- 
tures for  without  her  facred  influence,  monarchs  in 
their  palaces  are  lefs  happy  than  peafants  in  their 
cottages. 


JUVENILE  DEGENERACY. 


TF  we  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  conduct  of  the 
*  younger  part  of  the  community,  and  furvey  their 
numerous  foibles  with  attention  and  ferioufnefs,  our 
feelings  will  be  greatly  alarmed,  and  our  attention 
irrefiftibly  arrefted.  It  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
impartial  and  attentive  obferver,  that  the  Britifh 
youth,  for  the  moft  part,  are  too  unhappily  prone 
to  every  vice  of  difgrace,  difrepute,  and  ruin.  Every 
amiable  difpofition,  from  the  force,  perhaps,  of  bad 
example,  or  fatal  delufion,  is  corrupted  and  de- 
ftroyed  by  an  attachment  to  the  mod  fhameful 
excefles  of  irregular  pleafure.  Extravagance  in  drefs, 
a  vain  oftentation  of  their  perfons,  fenfuality  and 
impiety,  are  the  leading  features  of  their  conduct. 
They  plunge  into  a  dangerous  gulph  of  fin  and 
abfurd  ambition;  connecting  themfelves  with  the 
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mod  loofe  and  profligate,  and  facrificing  their  all 
at  the  fhrine  of  low  fenfuality  and  difhonour. 
Every  virtuous  motive  is  expunged  from  fober 
reflection,  as  the  fource  of  madnefs  and  melancholy. 

Thofe  virtues,  the  pofleflion  of  which  conttitute 
the  real  and  only  permanent  happinefs  of  every 
rational  being^  are  entirely  difregarded,  and  confi- 
dered  as  .unimportant  acquifitions  and  ufelefs  per- 
fections. Piety,  modefty,  fympathy,  charity,  tem- 
perance, rectitude,  fidelity,  and  all  the  fined  feelings 
of  human  nature,  are  held  in  difdain  and  contempt; 
while  finful  pleafure,  in  all  its  gay  and  fafliionable 
allurements,  is  eagerly  fought  after  and  embraced. 

Would  youth  but  liften  to  the  voice  and  perfua- 
fions  of  confcience,  the  vicegerent  of  God  himfelf; 
would  they  but  Ihun  temptations  in  every  point  of 
view  with  a  juft  abhorrence,  and  cultivate  fuch 
manly  and  benevolent  affections  as  are  in  themfelves 
amiable  or  commendable;  how  much  more  folid 
pleafure  and  felicity  might  they  enjoy,  in  comparifon 
of  thofe  grovelling  and  contemptible  purfuits,  which 
reflect  the  hiqheft  difsxace  on  the  natural  character 
of  a  juft  and  reafonable  human  creature!  And  yet, 
how  many  thoufands  are  there,  who  debafe  their 
own  nature,  b>  a  continued  courfe  of  depraved  and 
vicious  gratifications !  However  lamentable  the  idea 
of  fuch  conduct  may  appear  to  every  virtuous  and 
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considerate  perfon,  daily  obfervation  too  glaringly 
confirms  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

How  graceful  and  becoming,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  it  appear  in  youth,   were  they  to  feek  the 
the  lonely  habitations   of  the  necefiitous  and  dif- 
trefled,  and  alleviate  the  forrows  of  real  poverty  and 
misfortune !  The  fweet  reflection  of  having  relieved 
and  comforted  the  fatherlefs  and  the  widow  can 
only  be  known  to  the  companionate,  the  liberal, 
and  the  merciful.     Inftead  of  indulging  in  immoral 
pleafures,  by  poifoning  their  minds,  and  rendering 
their  mental  faculties  callous  to  every  gentle  feeling; 
would  it  not  be  more  meritorious  and  pleafing,  and 
above  all  highly  acceptable  to  the  great  Father  of 
the  univerfe,  to  accuftom  themfelves  to  contemplate 
the  miferies  of  human  life  ? — I  repeat  it — to  vifit  the 
folitary  cottage,  the  dying  parent,  and  the  weeping 
orphan?  Thefe  are  affections  which  ought  particu- 
larly to  be  efteemed  and  cherifhed.     Oh !  fay,  ye 
happy  pofleflbrs  of  riches,  fympathy,  and  benevo- 
lence,  whether  young  or  old,  how  great  a  blefiing 
it  is  to  blefs  and  feel  another's  woe ! 


TO  A  FRIEND. 
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TO  A  FRIEND. 


TTAPPY  art  thou,  whom  God  does  blefs 

**■       With  the  full  choice  of  happinefs ! 

And  happier  yet,  becaufe  thou  art  bleft 

With  prudence  how  to  choofe  the  bed. 

In  books  and  gardens  thou  haft  plac'd  aright 

Thy  noble,  innocent  delight 

Oh !  who  would  change  thefe  foft,  but  folid  joys, 

For  empty  mows  and  fenfelefs  noife  ? 

Who  would  not  choofe  at  early  morn  to  wake, 

That  of  the  garden's  charms  they  might  partake? 

The  garden  yields  each  day  a  frefh  delight, 

Regales  the  ear,  the  fmell,  touch,  tafte,  and  fight; 

It  yields  a  calm  and  cool  retreat 

From  fell  ambition's  burning  heat; 

The  thrift  of  av'rice  here  does  never  rage; 

The  garden's  charms  fuch  pafiions  can  afluage; 

Cuftom  don't  fried  that  influence  here,  } 

Which  tyrannizes  all  the  year  > 

O'er  fuch  as  dupes  to  fafhion  would  appear.  J 

We  no  where  art  do  fo  triumphant  fee, 

As  when  the  gard'ner  grafts  or  buds  a  tree. 

He  bids  the  four  crab  to  produce 

The  wholefome  apple's  pleafant  juice; 

The 
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The  ruftic  plumb  and  hawthorn  he  does  teach 
The  one  to  bear  a  pear,  th'  other  a  blooming  peach. 
Where  do  we  finer  ftrokes  or  colours  fee 
Than  on  the  painted  tulip,  or  the  verdant  tree? 
And  if  we  do  but  ope  the  mental  eye, 
Reflection  fweet  would  lead  us  foon  t'efpy 
E'en  in  a  bum  the  radiant  Deity. 
Scarce  any  plant  is  growing  there, 
Which  againft  death  fome  weapon  does  not  bear. 
Let  cities  boaft  that  they  provide 
For  life  the  ornaments  of  pride; 
But  'tis  the  garden  and  the  field, 
That  furnifti  them  with  ftaff  and  fhield. 
Who  that  has  reafon,  and  has  fmell, 
Would  not  with  rofes  and  fweet  jefiamine  dwell> 
Rather  than  all  their  fpirits  choak 
With  exhalations  of  a  city's  fmoke? 
Where  rank  ambition  daily  breeds  [weeds. 

Flow'rs  fair  to   view,  which  oft  prove  pois'nous 
Nor  does  this  happy  place  only  difpenle 
Such  various  pleafures  to  the  fenfe: 
Here  blooming  health  itfelf  does  live, 
That  fait  of  life  which  does  to  all  a  relifh  give; 
Its  Handing  pleafure,  and  intrinfic  wealth, 
The  body's  virtue,  and  the  fouj's  good  fortune, 
health. 


AN 
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AN  ANECDOTE. 


A  Certain  popular  Nobleman,  in  his  return  from 
**■  Bath  to  London,  was  fo  delighted  with  his 
entertainment  at  a  great  Inn  in  his  road,  that  he  ftaid 
there  a  fortnight,  with  his  retinue.  On  his  depar- 
ture, he  took  his  leave  of  the  landlord  with  great 
expreffions  of  perfect  fatisfaction ;  but  never  afked 
for  his  bill.  The  landlord  carried  his  politenefs  fo 
far  as  not  to  deliver  his  account  till  his  Lordlhip  was 
feated  in  his  carriage,  and  juft  ready  to  fet  off.  His 
Lordfhip  looked  at  the  fum  total,  which  was  only 
two  hundred  pounds,  faid  the  bill  was  extremely 
reafonable,  and  bade  the  coachman  drive  on. 


BON  MOT 

OF 

HENRY  IV.  OF  FRANCE. 


PHE  great  Henry  IV.  of  France  being  afked  by 
one  of  his  haughty  favourites,  why  his  Majefty 
gave  himfelf  the  trouble  to  return  the  falute  of  fo 
many  beggars,  who  made  their  obedience  to  him 
in  the  ftreets,  replied,  "  Becaufe,  I  would  not  have 
"  my  beggars  in  the  ftreets  exceed  me  in  com- 
"  plaifance." 

OK 
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ON  JEALOUSY. 


T>  EFORE  the  temple  of  marriage,  which  is  holy 
-*"-'  and  facred,  we  place  the  flatue  of jealoufy,  and 
daily  offer  a  thoufand  facrifices  of  finifter  fufpicionsj 
yet  it  is  far  better  to  think  well  of  a  hundred  that 
are  ill,  than  ill  of  one  that  is  innocent.     A  woman 
often  is  made  loyal,  by  thinking  her  loyal:  and  he 
that  doubts  faith,   well  obferved,  puts  himfelf  in 
danger  to  ruin  it  by  his  fufpicionj  for  many  there 
are  who  care  not  to  forfake  innocence,  when  they 
have  loft  reputation.     And  when  they  are  grounded 
in  an  opinion  that  their  actions  are  ill  interpreted, 
they  thereby  become  apt  to  entertain  all  forts  of 
mifchief.     Jealoufy  is  a  bad  daughter,    born  of  a 
good  houfe,  which  is  that  of  love  and  honour:  fhe 
hath  eyes   (like  envy)  fo  bleared,  that  they  cannot 
endure  a  ray  of  the  virtue  or  profperity  of  another: 
a  moil  unhappy  paflion,  which,  after  it  hath  tor- 
mented all  the  world,  devoureth  itfelf,  ufually  grow- 
ing from  the  mod  beautiful  loves,  as  thofe  worms 
which  are  faid  to  iffue  from  the  faireft  flowers,  or  as 
the  fharpeft  vinegar  proceeding  from  the  beft  wines : 
an  executioner  retained  within  our  own  entrails. 

He  that  is  good  of  himfelf,  will  hardly  believe 

evil  of  another,  and  will  rather  diftruft  his  own 
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fenfes,  than  the  fidelity  of  thofe  he  trufted.    A  fmall 
fatisfaction   contents  thofe   whom  guilt   hath  not 
made  fcrupulous.  Let  your  fufpicions  be  charitable, 
your  truft  fearful,  your  cenfure  fure.     Jealoufy  is  the 
phrenzy  of  wife  men,  the  well-wifhing  fpite  and 
unkind  carefulnefsj  the  felf-punifhment  for  others' 
faults  j  felf-mifery  in  others'  happinefs;  in  its  limits, 
the  daughter  of  love,  and  mother  of  hate.     He  that 
is  truly  good  of  himfelf,  will  hardly  fufpefl  evil  of 
another;  many  have  taught  others  to  deceive,  while 
they  have  appeared  too  jealous  of  being  deceived. 
Open  fufpicion  of  others  comes  from  a  fecret  con- 
demning  of   ourfelves.       Where  diftruft   begins, 
friendlhip  ends.     It  is  no  fhame  to  be  fomewhat 
fufpicious  in  matter  of  danger;  whereas  it  is  a  great 
fhame  to  be  deceived  through  our  own  folly  and 
facility:  yet   our  fufpicions  ought  to  be  grounded 
upon  good  preemptions ;  otherwife  fufpicion,  fear- 
ing enemies,  will  make  an  enemy;    but  wifdorri 
knows  truft  ought  here  to  be  applied,  and  makes 
fufpicion  jealous  of  lofing  him  by  fufpicion.     What 
this  humour  doeth  undirected,  it  undoeth  what  di- 
rected full  of  prefervation. 

Jealoufy  is  nothing  elfe  but  love,  impatient  of  a 
co-rival.     The  envious  man  cannot  endure  it,  out 
of  the  hatred  he  hath  of  another  man's  contentment; 
and  the  jealous  cannot  fuffer  it,  through  the  over- 
much 
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much  love  he  beareth  to  himfelf,  perpetually  fearing 
left  the  communication  of  love  may  tend  to  the 
diminution  of  the  good  he  pofTefieth,  or  pretends 
to  have  a  right  to  pofiefs.  It  is  undoubted  that  a 
good  hufband  makes  his  wife  loyal  by  accounting 
her  fuch;  and  that  he  who  fufpecteth  evil  in  an 
innocent  creature,  gives  her  occafion  of  fin.  More- 
over, the  jealous  man,  like  Ixion,  lives  upon  the 
wheel  of  an  eternal  torment. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  fo  free  from  fufpicion, 
that  he  received  with  one  hand  the  drink,  which  his 
phyfician  brought  him,  and  with  the  other  fhewed 
him  the  letter,  by  which  he  was  advifed  that  Darius 
had  promifed  him  great  rewards  to  poifon  him.  A 
noble  difpofition  cannot  believe  that  in  another, 
which  is  not  in  himfelf,  and  will  never  diftruft  thofe 
whofe  fervices  have  deferved  their  truft.  Sufpicion 
is  as  great  an  enemy  to  wifdom  as  credulity. 

It  is  but  the  middle  kind  of  wits  that  are  capable 
of  this  contagion:  excellent  ones  are  above,  and 
mean  ones  below  it  5  thefe  are  ignorant  of  the  occa- 
fions,  and  the  other  unmoved  with  them.  Ic  is  in 
this  that  ftupidity  arrives  at  the  fame  points  as  wif- 
dom, and  clowns  are  as  happy  as  philofophers.  But 
thofe  that  afflicT:  themfelves  for  m^fortunes,  where 
there  is  no  remedy  but  patience,  do  entertain  this 
error  in  the  world,  and  have  a  whole  moon  in  their 
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head,  when  they  think  they  have  but  half  a  one  in 
their  forehead.  It  is  a  paflion  very  fenfelefs,  whereby 
we  afflict  ourfelves,  without  obliging  any  body; 
and  make  a  torment  in  this  world,  for  fear  of  miffing 
it  in  the  next.  If  we  difcover  our  fufpicions  to  be 
falfe,  we  are  obliged  to  a  repentance:  if  we  find 
them  true,  we  cannot  be  too  miferable  for  being 
too  curious. 

Jealoufy  hath  no  bounds  to  its  invention,  but 
impoffibility :  there  is  no  malice  black  enough  to 
blind  this  pafiion's  capacity*  it  gives  craft  to  the 
dulled,  and  perverts  the  moft  virtuous  to  feek  fatis- 
faction  for  this  injury. 

Some,  that  are  none  of  the  chafteft,  are  yet  jealous 
of  their  hufbands,  and  violate  the  law  of  nature,  as 
well  as  of  divinity,  not  enduring  to  be  paid  what 
they  lend.  An  ingenuous  liberty  is  a  better  guard 
than  any  reftraint.  Freedom  extinguishes  defire, 
and  interdiction  kindles  it.  When  the  opportunities 
of  fin  are  common,  they  are  neglected ;  when  they 
are  rare,  they  are  made  ufe  of,  left  they  fhould  not 
be  met  with  again  fo  commodioufly.  Jealoufy  is 
for  love,  envy  for  fortune,  and  emulation  for  virtue: 
the  goods  of  fortune  are  too  grofs  and  material; 
thofe  of  love  too  light  for  our  minds;  only  thofe  of 
virtue  deferve  to  be  made  their  object.  It  is  for 
her  only  that  competitors  endure  one  another  in  their 
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defigns;  and  there  is  no  more  fedition  or  difpute 
amongft  them,  than  there  is  for  the  impropriation  of 
the  light  of  the  fun,  or  the  influence  of  the  ftars. 

To  find  a  retreat  for  the  perfecution  of  jealoufy, 
let  us  make  uie  of  holy  Jofeph  and  the  Virgin,  to 
teach  us  that  the  charted  of  women  has  made  jea- 
lous the  mod  innocent  of  men.  There  is  fometimes 
more  misfortunes  in  it  than  ill-meaning:  we  muft 
neglect  the  apparency  like  him,  and  fuffer  fufpicions 
like  her.  It  is  no  fmall  confolation  to  think,  that 
after  all  the  proofs  and  teftimonies  that  may  feem  to 
be  contrived  to  make  us  to  conclude  ill,  it  is  better 
in  this  extremity  to  believe  a  miracle,  than  a  fin; 
and  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  God,  rather  than 
the  weaknefs  of  the  creature. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

QUEEN   ELIZABETH. 


QUEEN  Elizabeth  (faid  Sir  Walter  Raleigh) 
would  fet  the  reafon  of  her  meaneft  fubjects 
againft  the  authority  of  her  greateft  counfellors.  By 
her  patience  herein,  fhe  raifed  the  ordinary  cuftoms 
of  London,  above  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
without  any  impofition.     The  Lord  Burleigh,  the 
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Earl  of  Leicefter,  and  Secretary  Walfingham,  (all 
three  penfioners  to  Cuftomer  Smith)  joined  to  fct 
themfelves  againft  a  poor  waiter  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  called  Cardwarder,  and  commanded  the 
grooms  of  the  chamber  not  to  give  him  admiflion. 
But  the  Queen  fent  for  him,  on  a  petition,  which 
he  delivered  into  her  hand,  and  gave  him  counte- 
nance againft  them  all.  It  would  not  ferve  the 
turn  with  her  to  be  told  by  her  great  officers,  that 
fhe  difgraced  them  by  allowing  her  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints of  bufy  heads,  and  that  fhe  difhonoured  her 
own  dignity.  She  had  always  this  to  anfwerr — 
<c  That  if  men  fhould  complain  unjuftly  againft  her 
"  Minifters,  fhe  knew  well  enough  how  to  punifh 
"  them;  but  if  they  had  reafon  for  the  complaint 
u  they  offered,  fhe  was  Queen  of  all,  the  /mall 
"  as  well  as  the  great,  and  would  not  fuffer  herfelf 
u  to  be  befieged  by  fervants,  who  could  have  no 
"  motive  for  wifhing  it,  but  their  intereft  in  the 
<f  opprefllon  of  others." 


ANECDOTE  OF  SULLY, 

MINISTER    TO    HENRY    IV. 


A/fADAME  d'Entragues,  Henry's  favourite 
■*  miftrefs,  was  extremely  angry  with  Sully  one 
day,  on  his  not  immediately  paying  to  her  brother, 
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fome  gratuity  which  that  Monarch  had  ordered  him. 
f<  The  King,"  faid  fhe  to  him,  "  would  act  very 

*  Angularly  indeed,  if  he  were  to  difplace  perfons  of 
ct  quality  merely  to  give  into  your  notions.  And 
"  pray,  Sir,  to  whom  mould  a  king  be  kind,  if  not 
u  to  his  relations,  his  courtiers,  and  his  miftrefifes  ?" 
'  That  mighc  be  very  well,  Madam,'  replied  Sully, 
c  if  the  king  took  the  money  out  of  his  own  purfe; 
'  but  in  general  he  takes  it  out  of  thofe  of  fhop- 
'  keepers,  artifans,  labourers,  and  farmers.     Thefe 

*  perfons  enable  him  to  live.     One  mailer  is  enough 

*  for  us,  and  we  have  no  occafion  for  fuch  a  number 
f  of  courtiers,  of  princes,  and  of  king's  miftrefifes.' 


THE  DUTIES 

THAT    OUGHT    TO    SUBSIST 

BETWEEN  FRIEND  AND  FRIEND. 


/^\F  all  the  relations  wherein  we  ftand  towards 
^^^  one  another,  there  is  none  more  ftrict  and 
binding,  none  more  necefTary  and  beneficial,  than 
that  of  Friendfhip.  For  human  nature  is  imperfect; 
it  has  not  fund  enough  to  furnifh  out  a  folitary  life; 
and  the  moft  delicious  place,  barred  from  all  com- 
merce and  fociety,  would  be  infupportable.  Befides 
there  are  fo  many  adverfe  accidents  attending  us, 

that, 
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that,  without  the  communion  of  friendship,  virtue 
itfelf  is  not  able  to  accomplifh  its  end ;  becaufe  the 
bed  good  man,  on  feveral  occafions,  often  wants 
an  afiiftant  to  direct  his  judgment,  quicken  his 
induftry,  and  fortify  his  fpirits.  *  A  brother,'  in- 
deed, as  the  wife  man  obferves,  f  was  born  for  ad- 
*  verfityj  but  there  is  a  friend,  that  fticketh  clofer 
?  than  a  brother;'  and  therefore  he  that  has  found 
this  precious  treafure  has  laid  up  a  good  foundation 
againil  the  day  of  trouble;  becaufe  every  true  and 
real  friendfhip  will  be  an  alloy  to  his  forrows,  an 
eafe  to  his  pafiions,  a  fanctuary  to  his  calamities,  a 
relief  of  his  oppreflions,  a  repofitory  of  his  fecrets, 
a  counfellor  of  his  doubts,  and  an  advocate  for  his 
intereft,  both  with  God  and  man.  And  yet,  as 
neceflary  and  beneficial  as  this  relation  is,  in  all  con- 
ditions of  life,  there  is  no  one  thing  wherein  we 
miftake  ourfelves  more.  Men  ufually  call  them 
their  friends  with  whom  they  have  an  intimacy, 
though  that  intimacy,  perhaps,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
an  union  and  combination  in  fin.  The  drunkard* 
for  inftance,  thinks  him  his  friend  who  will  fwallow 
wine  in  bowls,  and  keep  him  company  in  his  de- 
bauches; the  proud  man,  him  his  friend  who  will 
blow  up  the  bladder,  and  indulge  his  vanity  with 
fulfome  flattery;  and  the  deceitful  man,  him  his 
friend  that  will  aid  and  aflift  him  in  carrying  on  his 
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fchemes  of  fraud  and  difhonefty.     But,  alas!  this 
is  fo  far  from  being  friendfhip,  that  it<teferves  a  very 
different  appellation.     A  true  friend  loves  his  friend, 
fo  that  he  is  very  zealous  for  his  good;  and  certainly 
he  that  is  really  fo,  will  never  be  the  inftrument  of 
bringing  him  into  the  greateft  evil.  How  far  foever, 
then,  a  refemblance  in  humour  or  opinion,  a  fancy 
for  the  fame  bufinefs  or  diverfion,  may,  on  fome 
occafions,  be   a  ground   of  affection;  yet  this   is 
generally  allowed,   both  by  moralifts  and  divines, 
that  virtue  is  the  only  proper  foundation  of  friend- 
ship, and  that  none  but  good  men  are  capable  of  it: 
and,  among  thefe,  it  may  not  improperly  be  defined 
to  be — An  induftrious  purfuit  of  our  friend's  real 
advantages,  or  obliging  ourfelves  to  do  unto  him  all 
the  good  offices  that  our  fidelity  and  afiiftance,  our 
advice  and  admonition,  our  candour  and  conftancy, 
can  effect. 

Friendfhip,  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
takes  its  denomination  from  love:  and  as  love  is 
every  where  the  fame,  fo  there  is  no  principle  more 
faithful,  and  what  lefs  confults  the  arts  of  diffimula- 
tion.  A  friend  therefore  will  purfue  the  advantages 
of  thofe  he  truly  loves,  as  if  they  were  his  own ; 
becaufe  there  will  be  no  great  difference  between 
the  power  of  felf-love,  and  the  love  of  a  perfon 
whom,  by  the  laws  of  friendfhip,  he  is  bound  to 

love 
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love   as  well  as  himfelf.     From  this  principle  he 
efpoufes  his  intereft,  whether  the  opportunities  of 
doing  him  fervice  be  known  to  him  or  not:  he 
maintains  his  honour  and  right,  though  invaded  by 
the  moft  potent  adverfary,  or  (truck  at  by  the  moft 
clandeftine  malice.     And,  as  he  fuffers  none  he  can 
hinder  to  injure  his  character  or  fortune,   fo  he  is 
efpecially  careful  himfelf  to  avoid  all  ill-bred  fami- 
liarities in  company,  or  mercenary  incroachments 
upon  his  good  nature;  as  very  well  knowing,  that 
friendship,  though  it  be  not  nice  and  exceptious, 
yet  mull  not  be  treated  coarfelyj  and  that  the  neg- 
lect of  good  manners  therein,  is  the  want  of  its 
greateft  ornament.     Above  all,  he  is  continually 
upon  his  guard  to  keep  the  fecrets,  which  his  friend 
has  repofed  in  his. bread,  with  the  moft  facred  ta- 
citurnity; becaufe  a  difcovery  of  thefe,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  wife  Son  of  Sirac,  who  well  underftood 
the   laws    and  punctualities  of   friendship,    is  an 
offence,   of  all  others,  the  moft  provoking  and  the 
moft  unpardonable.     For  c  who  fo  difcovereth  fe- 
crets, lofeth  his  credit,  and  fhall  never  find  a  friend 
to  his  mind.     Love  thy  friend,  and  be  faithful  unto 
jiimj  but,  if  thou  betrayed  his  fecrets,  follow  no 
more  after  himj  for,  as  one  letteth  a  bird  out  of  his 
hand,  Co  haft  thou  let  thy  friend  go,  and  fhall  not  get 
him  again.     Follow  after  him  no  more,  for  he  is  too 

far 
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far  off;  he  is  as  a  roe  efcaped  out  of  the  fnare.  As 
for  a  wound,  it  may  be  bound  up;  and,  after  revi- 
ling, there  may  be  a  reconciliation;  but  he  that 
betrayeth  fecrets  is  without  hope.' 

How  far  the  meafure  of  mutual  affiftance  ought 
to  extend  among  friends,  is  not  fo  eafy  a  matter,  in 
each  particular,  to  determine;  but  this  we  may  fay, 
in  general,  that  as  far  as  opportunity,  difcretion,  and 
former  pre-engagements  will  give  us  leave,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  go ;  and  that  to  break  upon  the  fcore 
of  danger  or  expence  is  narrow-fpirited;  provided 
the  affiftance  may  be  given  without  ruin  to  our- 
felves  or  prejudice  to  a  third  perfon,  without  breach 
of  honour  or  violation  of  confcience.     Where  the 
thing  is  unlawful,  we  muft  neither  afk  nor  comply. 
All  importunities  againft  juftice  are  feverilh  defires, 
and  muft  hot  be  gratified.     He  that  would  engage 
another  in  an  unwarrantable  action,  takes  him  for 
an  ill  perfon,  and,  as  the  motion  is  an  affront,  ought 
to  be  renounced  for  the  injury  of  his  opinion.     But 
where  this  is  not  the  cafe,   we  ought  to  treat  our 
friend,  as  far  as  prudence  and  juftice  will  permit, 
with  all  the  franknefs  and  generofity  imaginable; 
to  counfel   him,  when  he  wants  advice;  to  cheer 
him,  when  he  wants  comfort;  to  give  unto  him, 
when  he  wants  relief;  and,  even  with  fome  hazard 
to  ourfelves,  to  refcue  him,  when  he  is  in  danger. 

And 
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And  In  doing  of  this,  we  fhould  confider  his  occa- 
fions  and  prevent  his  defires,  and  fcarce  give  him 
time  to  think  that  he  wanted  our  afTiftance  ;  becaufe 
a  forwardnefs  to  oblige  is  a  great  grace  upon  our 
kindnefs,  and  that  which  doubles  the  intrinfic  worth 
of  it. 

It  is  the  obfervation  of  the  wife  King  of  Ifrael, 
c  Woe  to  him  that  is  alone !  for,   if  he  falleth,  he 
c  hath  not  another  to  help  him  up.'     And  this  ob- 
fervation  is  verified  upon  none  fo  much,  as  upon 
him  that  is  deftitute  of  friends;  who,  when  he  is 
under  a  perplexity  of  affairs,  where  a  determination 
is   dubious,  and  yet  of  uncommon  confequence, 
cannot  fetch   in  aid  from  another  perfon,   whofe 
judgment  may  be  greater  than  his  own,   and  whofe 
concern  he  is  fure  is  no  lefs.     Every  man,  in  his 
own  affairs,  is  found  to  be  lefs  cautious  than  a  pru- 
dent ftander-by:  he  is  generally  too  eagerly  en- 
gaged, to  make  juft remarks  upon  the  progrefs  and 
probability  of  things;  and,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  nothing 
is  fo  proper  as   a  judicious  friend,  to  temper  the 
fpirits,  and  moderate  the  purfuit;  to  give  the  fignal 
for  action,  to  prefs  the  advantage,  and  ftrike  the 
critical  minute.     Foreign  intelligence  may  have  a 
Ipy  in  it,  and  therefore  mould  be  cautioufly  received; 
flrangers  (I  call  all  fuch,  except  friends)  may  be 
defigning  in  their  advice,  or,  if  they  be  fincere,  by 
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miftaking  the  cafe,  they  may  give  wrong  meafures: 
but  now  an  old  friend  has  the  whole  fcheme  in  his 
head;  he  knows  the  conftitution,  the  difeafe,  the 
ftrength,  and  the  humour  of  him  he  afiifts ;  what  he 
can  do,  and  what  he  can  bear;  and  therefore  none 
fo  proper  as  he  to  prefcribe,  to  direct  the  enterprife, 
and  fecure  the  main  chance. 

But,  among  all  the  offices  of  friendfhip,  there  is 
none  that  comes  up  to  our  aiding  and  aflifling  the 
foul  of  our  friend,  and  endeavouring  to  advance  his 
fpiritual  ftate,  by  exhortations  and  encouragements 
to  all  virtue,   by  earneft  and  vehement  difiuafions 
from  all  fin,  and  efpecially  by  kind  and  gentle  re- 
proofs, where  there  is  reafon  to  prefume  an  offence 
has  been  committed.     This  is  fo  peculiarly  the  duty 
of  a  friend,  that  there  is  none  befides  fo  duly  qualified 
for  it.     The  reproofs  of  a  relation  may  be  thought 
to  proceed  from  an  affectation  of  fuperiority;  of  an 
enemy,  from  a  fpirit  of  malice;  and  of  an  indifferent 
perfon  from  pride  and  impertinence;  and  fo  be 
flighted:  but  when  they  come  from  one  who  loves 
us  as  his  own  foul,  and  come  armed  with  all  the 
tender  concern  that  an  unfeigned  affection  is  known 
to  dictate,  they  muft  of  courfe  take  effect,  and  be- 
come  irrefiftible.       Self-love,   like   a   falfe   glafs, 
generally  reprefents   the  complexion    better  than 
nature  has  made  it;  men  have  no  great  inclination 

to 
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to  be  prying  into  their  own  deformities,  and  have 
fuch  unwillingnefs  to  hear  of  their  faults  that  who- 
ever undertakes  the  work,  had  need  have  a  ftrong 
prepofTeflion  in  his  favour;  and  therefore  the  friend, 
that  alone  is  qualified  for  it,  acts  the  part  of  a  flat- 
terer, and  betrays  the  offender  into  fecurity,  when 
he  lees  him  commit  things  worthy  of  blame,  and 
yet  filently  paffes  them  by.  c  Open  reproof,'  fays 
the  wife  man,  ?  is  better  than  fuch  fecret  lovej  for 
c  faithful  are  the  words  of  a  friend,  but  the  kifles  of 
(  an  enemy  are  deceitful.' 

But  though  we  are   required  to  admonifh   our 
friend  when  we  fee  him  do  amifs,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  to  do  it,  will  require  our  utmoft  care, 
and  fhew  our  (kill  and  addrefs,  as  well  as  our  love 
and  efteem  for  him.     '  A  word,  fitly  fpoken,'  fays 
Solomon,  '  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
'  filver:  a .  an  ear-ririg  of  gold,  and  an  ornament  of 
c  fine  gold,  fo  is  a  wife  reprover  upon  an  obedient  ear.' 
What  gracefulnefs  there  is  in  colours  judicioufly 
chofen,  and  rightly  put  together ;  what  agreeable- 
nefs  there  is  in  the  mod  valuable  metals,  fo  oppo- 
fitely  placed  as  to  add  to  each  other's  luftre;  what 
beauty  arifes  from  the  richeft  and  choiceft  orna- 
ments j  fuch  is  the  gratefulnefs,  fuch  is  the  excel- 
lency, fuch  is  the  beauty  of  a  wife  reproof,  fitted  to 
the  occafion  of  it,  to  the  perfon  and  character  of 

thofe 
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thofe  that  reprove,  and  of  thofe  that  are  reproved :. 
and  this,  in  the  cafe  of  friends,  ought  certainly  to  be 
managed  with  all  candour  and  kindnefs,  with  all 
meeknefs  and  humility,  without  any  figns  of  bitter- 
nefs,  and  words  of  reproach,  or  airs  of  fuperiority. 

But  though  we  are  allowed  in  this  manner  to 
reprove  the  faults  of  our  friend,  yet  are  we  to  re- 
member that  this  is  to  be  done  in  private;  and 
that  no  care  muft  be  wanting,  on  our  parts,  to  con- 
ceal them  from  the  knowledge  of  others.  And  it 
is  a  great  and  noble  thing  to  cover  the  blemifhes, 
and  excufe  the  failings  of  a  friend;  to  draw  a  cur- 
tain before  his  errors,  and  to  difplay  his  perfections; 
to  bury  his  weaknefs  in  filence,  and  proclaim  his. 
virtues  upon  the  houfe-top.  This,  as  one  exprefTes 
it,  is  an  imitation  of  the  charities  of  heaven,  which, 
when  the  creature  lies  proftrate  in  the  weaknefs  of 
deep,  fpreads  the  covering  of  night  and  darknefs 
over  it,  to  conceal  it  in  that  condition;  but  as  foon 
as  our  fpirits  are  refrefhed,  and  nature  returns  to  its 
morning  vigour,  God  then  bids  the  fun  rife,  and 
fhine  upon  the  day,  both  to  advance  and  mew  our 
activity. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  duties  or  approved  quali- 
ties of  friendfhip,  viz.  to  be  faithful  in  our  profef- 
fions,  and  zealous  in  our  fervices,  prudent  in  our 
advices,  and  gentle  in  our  reproofs,  to  our  friend;  to 
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be  dumb  to  his  fecrets,  filent  to  his  faults,  and  full 
of  the  commendations  of  his  virtues;  and,  where 
thefe  are  mutually  practifed,  there  is  lefs  danger  of 
the  remaining  duty,  which  is  conftancy,  or  fuch  a 
{lability  and  firmnefs  of  friendfhip  as  overlooks  and 
partes  by  all  thofe  lefTer  failures  of  kindnefs  and 
refpect,  that,  through  frailties  incident  to  human 
nature,  a  man  may  be  fometimes  guilty  of;  and  yet 
ftill  retain  the  fame  habitual  good-will,  and  pre- 
vailing propenfity  of  mind  to  his  friend,  that  he  had 
before.  "  Alas !  there  is  no  expecting  the  temper  of 
paradife  in  the  corruption  of  the  world:  the  beft  of 
people  cannot  be  always  the  fame,  always  awake 
and  entertaining;  the  accidents  of  life,  the  indifpo- 
fitions  of  health,  the  imperfections  of  reafon,  mufl: 
be  allowed  for;  nor  mufl  every  ambiguous  expref- 
fion,  or  every  little  chagrin,  or  ftart  of  paffion,  be 
thought  a  fufficient  caufe  of  difunion.     <  Ointment 
c  and  perfume,'  fays  the  wife  man, «  rejoice  the  heart; 
'  fodoes  the  fweetnefs  of  a  man's  friend;'  whereupon 
it  follows,  c  thine  own  friend  and  thy  father's  friend 
*  forfake  not.'    To  part  with  a  tried  friend,  and  one 
that  is  grown  old,   as  it  were,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
family,  betides  the  injuftice  done  him,  is  both  un- 
reafonable  levity,  fuch  as  argues  a  mind  governed 
by  caprice  only,  and  egregious  folly,  fuch  as  prodi- 
gally call  away  one  of  the  greateft  bleflings  of 
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human  life.     For  c  a  faithful  friend  is  a  ftrong  de- 
f  fence;  and  he  that  hath  found   fuch  a  one  hath 
'  found  a  treafure.'     And  as  nothing  can  countervail 
a  faithful  friend,  fo  when  we  have  once  entered  into 
that  relation,   I  know  of  nothing  that  mould  dif- 
folve  it,  but  either  downright  malevolence  or  incor- 
rigible vice.     Thefe  indeed  flrike  at  the  fundamen- 
tals, and  make  a  correfpondence  impracticable ;  but, 
even  when  the  cafe  comes  to  this  unhappy  pafs, 
there  is  ftill  a  decency  in  the  manner  of  our  difunion, 
and  prudence  feems  to  direct  that  we  fhould  draw 
off  by  degrees,  rather  than  come  to  an  open  rupture. 
From  what  has  been  faid  on  this  fubject,  it  feems 
plainly  to  follow,  that  every  one  is  not  qualified  to 
enter  into  the  relation  of  friendfhip,  wherein  there  is 
occafion  for  largenefs  of  mind  and  agreeablenefs  of 
temper;  for  prudence  of  behaviour,  for  courage  and 
conflancy,  for  freedom  from  pafllon  and  felf- conceit. 
A  man  that  is  fit  to  be  made  a  friend  of,  muft  have 
conduct  to  manage  the  engagement,  and  refolution 
to  maintain  it;  he  muft  ufe  freedom  without  rough- 
nefs,   and  oblige  without  defign.     Cowardice  will 
betray  friendfhip,   and  covetoufnefs  will  ftarve  itj 
folly  will  be  naufeous;  pafllon  is  apt  to  ruffle;  and 
pride  will  fly  out  into  contumely  and  neglect:  and 
therefore,  to  conclude  with  the  wifdom  of  the  fon 
of  Sirac,   in  relation  to  the  choice  of  a  friend,  c  If 
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'  thou  wouldeft  get  a  friend,  (fays  he)  prove  him  flrft, 

*  and  be  not  hafly  to  credit  him;  for  fome  man  is  a 
'  friend  for  his  own  occafion,  and  will  not  abide  in  the 
«  day  of  thy  trouble.'     As,  again,  c  fome  friend  is  a 

*  companion  at  the  table  j  in  thy  profperity  he  will  be 
{  as  thyfelfi  but  if  thou  be  brought  low,  he  will  be 
{ againft  thee,  and  hide  himfelf  from  thy  face. 
'  Wherefore,  prove  thy  friend  firft,  and  be  not  hafty 
«  to  credit  him. 


A  CURIOUS  ANECDOTE 

RELATING     TO    A 

LORD  ABERGAVENNY, 

IN    THE    REIGN   OK    QUEEN    ELIZABETH. 


r  I  ^HE  Lord  of  Abergavenny  was  fo  fierce  and 
"*■  hafty  a  young  nobleman,  that  no  fervant  or 
gentleman  in  that  houfe  could  continue  long  quiet, 
but  he  would  quarrel  with  them  upon  any*  fmall 
caufe,  till  Mr.  Perrot  came  thither,  whom  the  gen- 
tlemen and  ferving-men  perceiving  to  be  of  a  bold 
fpirit,  comely  ftature,  good  ftrength,  and  feemingly 
courageous,  they  then  told  the  young  Lord  of 
Abergavenny,  that  there  was  a  young  gentleman 
come  to  the  houfe,  who  would  match  him. — ff  Is 
"  there  fuch  a  one?"  faid  he,  "  let  me  fee  him." — 

And 
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And  fo  coming  where  Mr.  Perrot  was,  for  the  firft 
falutation  he  afked  him — "What,  Sir,  are  you  the 
"  kill- cow  that  muft  match  me." — c  No,'  faid  Mr. 
Perrot,  '  I  am  no  butcher;  but  if  j^ou  ufe  me  no 
1  better;  you  (hall  find  I  can  give  a  butcher's  blow.' 
"  Can  you  for"  faid  he,  "  I  will  fee  trlat." — And 
fo  being  both  angry,  they  buckled,  and  fell  to  blows  ; 
in  trial  and  continuance  whereof,  the  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny found  that  he  had  his  hands  full  of  him, 
and  was  rather  over-matched  in  ftrength,  and  had  no 
advantage  of  him  in  ftomach,  whereby  he  was  wil- 
ling to  be  parted  from  him.  So  the  ferving-men 
and  other  gentlemen  in  the  Marquifs's  houfe,  (when 
they  found  the  young  Lord  Abergavenny  unruly) 
would  ftill  threaten  him  with  Mr.  Perrot. 


A  MEMORABLE  INSTANCE 

OF  , 

HONOUR  AND  INTEGRITY. 


A    Spanifh  cavalier,  in  a  fudden  quarrel,  flew  a 

"**  Moorifh  gentleman,  and  fled.     His  purfuers 

foon  loft  fight  of  him,   for  he  had  unperceived 

thrown  himfelf  over  a  garden  wall.     The  owner,  a 

Moor,  happening  to  be  in  his  garden,  was  addrefTed 

by 
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by  the  Spaniard  on  his  knees,  who  acquainted  him 
with  his  cafe,  and  implored  concealment.  "  Eat 
"  this,"  faid  the  Moor,  (giving  him  half  a  peach) 
"  you  now  know  that  you  may  confide  in  my  pro- 
"  tedtion."  He  then  locked  him  up  in  his  garden 
apartment,  telling  him,  as  foon  as  it  was  night  he 
would  provide  for  his  efcape  to  a  place  of  greater 
fafety.  The  Moor  then  went  into  his  houfe,  where 
he  had  juft  feated  himfelf,  when  a  great  crowd,  with 
loud  lamentations,  came  to  his  gate,  bringing  the 
corpfc  of  his  fon,  who  had  juft  been  killed  by  a 
Spaniard.  When  the  firft  fhock  of  furprife  was  a 
little  over,  he  learned  from  thedefcription  given,  that 
the  fatal  deed  was  done  by  the  very  perfon  then  in 
his  power.  He  mentioned  this  to  no  one;  but,  as 
foon  as  it  was  dark,  retired  to  his  garden,  as  if  to 
grieve  alone,  giving  orders  that  none  fhould  follow 
him.  Then  accofting  the  Spaniard,  he  faid, 
"  Chriftian,  the  perfon  you  have  killed  is  my  fon; 
"  his  body  is  now  in  my  houfe.  You  ought  to 
"  fuffer,  but  you  have  eaten  with  me,  and  I  have 
"  given  you  my  faith,  which  muft  not  be  broken." 
He  then  led  the  aftonifhed  Spaniard  to  his  (tables, 
apd  mounted  him  on  one  of  his  fleeteft  horfes,  and 
faid,  "  Fly  far,  while  the  night  can  cover  you;  you 
u  will  be  fafe  in  the  morning.  You  are  indeed 
**  guilty  of  my  fon's  blood;  but  God  is  juft  and 

"  good, 
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n  good,  and  I  thank  him  I  am  innocent  of  your's; 
<f  and  that  my  faith  given  is  preferved." 


THE  STUDY  OF  MAN. 


r  I  ^HE  life  of  man  is  a  mixed  ftate,  full  of  uncer- 
tainty  and  viciffitude,  of  anxieties  and  fears. 
For  no  man's  profperity  on  earth  is  ftable  and 
allured  j  hence  no  ftudy,  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  can 
appear  more  important  than  how  to  be  fuitably  pre- 
pared for  the  misfortunes  of  life,  fo  as  to  contemplate 
them  in  profpect  without  difmayj  and,  if  they  muft 
befal,  to  bear  them  without  dejection. 

Throughout  every  age,  power  has  endeavoured 
to  remove  adverfity  to  a  diftance. — Philofophy  has 
fludied  when  it  drew  nigh,  to  conquer  it  by  patience: 
and  wealth  has  fought  out  every  pleafure  that  can 
compenfate,  or  alleviate  pain. 

But  religion  has  been  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  fame 
important  object.  The  defence  which  it  provides 
is  altogether  of  an  internal  kind. — It  is  the  heart, 
not  the  outward  ftate,  which  it  profeffes  to  guard, 
by  affording  the  diftreffed  that  fecurity  and  peace, 
which  arifes  from  a  belief  of  divine  protection. — It 

opens 
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opens  to  themfources  of  confolation  which  are  hid- 
den from  others.  By  that  ftrength  of  mind  with 
which  it  endows  them,  it  fets  them  upon  a  rock, 
againft  which,  the  tempeft  may  violently  beat,  but 
cannot  make;  for  it  prepares  the  mind  for  encoun- 
tering with  fortitude,  the  mod  fevere  mocks  of 
adverfity. 


GROSS  ABUSES. 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


A  MONG  the  many  improvements  that  have 
been  fuggefted  Upon  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
education,  it  appears  extraordinary,  that  one  abufe, 
which  ftill  fubfifts  in  full  force,  mould  either  have 
been  altogether  difregarded,  or  at  leaft,  not  animad- 
verted on  with  the  feverity  which  it  certainly  de- 
ferves.  I  mean  here  that  tyranny  which  is  fo 
mamefully  exercifed  at  moft  of  the  public  fchools  in 
this  kingdom,  and  thofe  efpecially  which  are  of  the 
greateft  eminence,  by  thofe  more  advanced  in  life 
over  the  younger  part  of  their  fellows.  Scarcely  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  bred  up  at  any  of  thefe 
feminaries  of  inftruction,  but  muft  recollect,  with 
fome  degree  of  indignation,  the  unworthy  treatment 

he 
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he  endured,  in  his  early  years,   from  his  tyrannical 
fuperiors. 

This  reflection  will  probably  fugged  another  (till 
more  painful  to  a  liberal  and  generous  mind,  that 
he  himfdf  as  he  advanced   in  years  and  ftrength, 
was  fo  far  milled  by  cuftom  and  the  example  of  his 
aflbciates,  as  to  practife  the  fame  cruelty  and  infult 
which  he   had  been  before  compelled  to  undergo. 
To  particularize  inflances  of  fuch  treatment,  would 
be  unneceflary.     No   man,  educated  at  a  public 
fchool,  can  deny  that  the  younger  part  of  thofe  fent 
there  for  education « are  treated  not  only  in  a  fervile 
and  humiliating,  and  often  in  a  cruel  manner,  but 
are  often  made  panders  to  the  vices  of  their  fuperiors. 
The  fcandalous  impropriety  of  tolerating  fuch 
abufes  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one;  but  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  point  out  more  particularly  to  the 
public  fome  of  the   pernicious  confequences  that 
may  refuk  from  thence  to  the  conduct  and  manners 
of  the  rifing  generation,  and  the  degradation  and 
confequent  difgrace  that  muft  necefiarily  be  brought 
upon  the  national  character. 

Previous,  however,  to  thefe  confiderations,  it 
will  be  proper  to  view  the  fubject  with  a  regard 
to  humanity. 

Can  the  epithet  of  a  tender  parent  be  juftly  ap- 
plied to  anyone  who  expofes  his  children,  at  an  early 

and 
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and  defencelefs  age,  to  danger,  mortification,   and 
.  infultj  to  hazard,  not  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  any  duty,  and  therefore  unneceflary;  and  to  the 
wanton  infliction  of  pain  and  vexation,  from  which 
no  good  can  be  produced  ?  We  have  of  late  years 
been  entertained  with  frequent  declamations  con- 
cerning the  cruelty  of  matters ;  of  the  humiliation 
and  deprefiion  of  mind  that  is  fo  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  fevere  difcipline  of  a  cruel  pedagogue,  and 
much  common-place  harangue  of  a  fimilar  kind: 
but  I   am  fatisfied    thefe  complaints  are  without 
foundation,  and  are  generally  propagated  by  thofe 
who  wim  to  deceive  mankind  into  an  opinion,  that 
learning  and  fcience  are  attainable  without  labour 
and  ftricl  applications  and  that  this  fecret  is  in  the 
pofiefiion  of  fome  advertifing  mailer,  who  profefies 
to  teach  in  a  few  months,  what  is,  perhaps,  no  very 
difficult  talk,  to  make  his  pupils  as  wife  as  himfelf: 
or,  in   other  words,   to   teach  ignorance  without 
trouble.     I  apprehend,  that  there  is  more  reafon  to 
blame  the  fchoolmafters  of  the  prefent  age  for  too 
great  relaxation  of  difcipline,  than  for  too  fevere 
exertion  of  it.     Had  that  been  properly  fupported, 
we  mould  fcarcely  have  feen  fuch  a  mutinous  dif- 
pofition  prevailing  among  the  boys  at  the  public 
fchools  in  this  kingdom,  as  has  taken  place  of  late 
years*  which  has  arifen,  not  from  over  exertion  of 
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authority,  but  from  want  of  it] — not  from  refent- 
ment  of  ill  treatment,  but  from  impatience  of  rea- 
fonable  controul; — not  from  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  but 
from  a  factious  licentioufnefs  of  difpofition,  encou- 
raged by  the  backwardnefs  or  timidity  of  thofe  who 
fuperintended  their  conduct,  in  repreffing  their  irre- 
gularities before  they  burft  forth  into  outrage. 

The  continuance  of  the  abufe  here  complained  of 
is  a  fufficient  proof,  were  there  no  other,  that  the 
authority  of  the  mailers  is  at  too  low  an  ebb,  inftead 
of  being  tyrannically  exerted.  No  man  who  has  the 
charge  of  education,  but  muft  condemn  fuch  a  fyf- 
tem  of  domeftic  and  petty,  yet  often  cruel,  tyranny. 
Yet,  how  few,  if  any,  take  meafures  to  overturn,  or 
even  to  moderate  it !  they  are  fenfible  that  the  abufe 
is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  redreflfed  by  fuch  coercion 
as  they  have  the  fpirit  to  employ. 

But,  in  reality,  the  difcipiine  of  a  mafter,  how- 
ever fevere  we  can  reafonably  fuppofe  it  to  be,  muft 
be  much  more  tolerable  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  than 
the  tyrannical  authority  affumed  by  his  equals.  The 
chaftifements  of  mafter,  we  may  prefume,  are,  in  a 
good  degree  at  leaft,  regulated  by  difcretion,  and 
intended  to  reform  what  is  really  amifsj  they  can 
fcarcely  recur  often  to  an  individual,  unlefs  it  is  ob- 
vioufly  the  fault  of  him  who  fullers  it;  and  they  do 
not  carry  with  them  the  fling  of  infult,  which  al- 
ways 
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ways  accompanies  the  wanton  tyranny  of  thofe 
whom  we  are  fenfible  have  no  right  to  the  power 
they  a  flume. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  fubject  in  a  rational 
or  political  light.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  the  molt 
eminent  author  now  extant,  the  facred  writers  ex- 
cepted, c  That  a  man  is  deprived  of  half  his  worth 
*  to  fociety  by  being  made  a  flave.'  If  this  be  true, 
can  we  think  it  a  promifing  circumftance  for  the 
nation,  that  the  youth,  on  whom  the  conduct  of  it 
will,  probably,  in  time  devolve,  receive  their  firft 
principle  of  conduct  in  a  ftate  of  tyrannical  fubordi- 
nation  to  their  equals?  Is  it  probable,  that  the  im- 
preflions  made  at  thofe  years  fliould  leave  no  traces 
of  their  effects  on  the  mind?  What  more  improper 
fyftem  of  education  could  be  devifed  for  a  free  peo- 
ple, than  one  which  commences  with  the  flavery  of 
an  individual,  and  ends  with  his  becoming  a  tyrant  ? 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  the  natural  confequence  of  the 
former.  Thofe  who  have  fuffered  in  this  manner, 
are  impatient  to  revenge  themfelves  on  others  in 
their  turn.  It  is  remarked  at  the  court  of  Turkey, 
that  thofe  eunuchs  who  have  fuffered  the  word  ufage 
in  the  firft  ftages  of  their  preferment,  become  the 
moll  cruel  and  fevere  over  their  dependents,  when 
they  get  into  power.  Were  we  to  educate  a  Captain 
Bafla,  or  an  Aga  of  the  Janifiaries,  fuch  methods 

might 
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might  be  proper,  but  are  totally  oppofite  to  a  truly 
Britifh  fyftem.     It  is  not  indeed  improbable,  that 
fome  qualities  might  hereby  be  produced,    which 
impofe  upon  incautious  obfervers  for  thofe  which 
are  congenial  to  liberty.     It   may  teach  faction  an 
overbearing  difpofition,  and  an  impatience  of  legal 
reftraint;  but  it  will  not  inculcate  the  necefiity  of 
refpecting  the  rights  of  others  equally  with   their 
own;  it  will  not  inftruct  them  to  value  themfelves 
principally,  if  not  altogether,  on  perfohal  merit,  and 
to  prefer  the  intereft  of  the  public  to  their  own  pri- 
vate emolument.     In  {hort,  the  object  of  obedience 
feems  in  our  public  fchools  to  be  at  prefent  mifplaced. 
Inftead  of  its  being  paid  to  the  inftructors  and  guar-^ 
dians  of  the  conduct  of  the  youth,  it  is  transferred, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  thofe  who  are  lead  proper  of 
any  to  be  intruded  with  it.     The  mafters  complain 
of  want  of  authority;  let  them  recover  their  loft 
influence  by  the  nobleft  means  poflible,  that  of 
freeing  from  undue  reftraint  thofe  whom  it  is  their 
duty  to  protecl.     Obedience,  at  prefent  unnaturally 
diverted,  will  then  return  into  its  proper  channel, 
and  collecting  there,  will  produce  the  beft  effects  on 
the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  our  youth.     It  is  pro- 
bable, that,  in  every  insurrection  at  a  public  fchool, 
not  one  twentieth  part  of  thofe  apparently  concerned 
engage  in  it  voluntarily.     They  are  compelled  by 

the 
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the  menaces  or  ill-ufage  of  their  fuperiors  to  mutiny 
and  complaint,  of  what,  perhaps,  not  one  fixth  part 
underftands  even  the  pretended  caufe.  Were  this 
tyranny  abolifhed,  rebellions  at  fuch  places  would 
be  no  more  j  or  if  they  mould  breakout,  we  might 
conclude  that  they  were  occafioncd  by  fome  real 
mifconduct  of  the  mailers.  Much  danger  to  the 
younger  part  would  be  avoided,  and  much  unne- 
cessary uneafinefs.  Principles  of  equality,  liberty, 
and  juftice,  would  naturally  diffufe  themfelvesj  or- 
der and  regularity  would  be  refpetted  when  they  were 
alone  entitled  to  command  refpect.  The  attention 
would  then  fix  on  its  proper  point,  and  probably 
continue  through  life  to  produce  fuch  effects  as 
might  be  hoped  -,  namely,  of  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  free  conftitution  of 
their  country. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

ANN    BOLEYN. 


T"\  THEN  Dr.  Fifher,  bilhop  of  Rochefter,  was 
beheaded,  the  executioner  carried  the  head 
away  in  a  bag,  with  an  intent  to  have  it  fet  on  Lon- 
don Bridge  that  night,  according  to  the  orders  he 

had 
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had  received.  The  Lady  Ann  'Boleyn,  who  was 
the  chief  caufe  of  this  pious  man's  death,  expreffed 
a  defire  to  fee  the  head  before  it  was  fet  up  ;  ac- 
cordingly it  was  brought  to  her,  and,  after  viewing  it 
fome  time,  contemptuoufly  faid  the  following  words: 
"  Is  this  the  head  that  fo  often  exclaimed  againft 
"me?  I  truft  it  mall  never  do  any  more  harm." 


UNIVERSALITY  OF  CRITICISM: 
BY  S.  WHITCHURCH, 

IRONMONGER,    OF  BATH. 


TTARD  is  his  fate,  in  thefe  cenforious  days, 
■*•  A  Who  rhymes  for  pleafure,  or  who  writes  for 
Who  rakes  the  embers  of  poetic  fire,  [praife; 

And  fings,  as  love  or  friendfhip  may  infpire/ 
Let  but  his  weeping  mufe  the  grave  attend, 
And  pay  her  tribute  to  a  lifelefs  friend ; 
Let  him  but  dare,  in  undiflfembPd  woe, 
To  tell  in  print  how  pure  his  forrows  flow; 
Let  him  to  public  view  expofe  his  lyre, 
Though  fraught  his  numbers  with  poetic  fire; 
Lo !  would-be  Criticks  rife — a  fnarling  band, 

To 
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To  damn  the  work,  they  cannot  underftand; 
Their  thick,  their  fapient,  fkulls  together  lay, 
Whilll  ign'rance  dictates  what  they  have  to  fay; 
They  throw  the  blot  of  cenfure  on  his  work, 
And  treat  the  author  as  they  would  a  Turk. 

Leaving  his  tea,  his  fugar,  and  his  plumbs, 
Licking  his  fingers,  fucking  both  his  thumbs, 
The  learned  grocer,  with  fagacious  look, 
Makes  fhrewd  remarks  upon  the  haplefs  book. 
Mechanic  preachers  next  in  rank  appear, 
At  the  poor  poet,  and  his  verfe,  to  jeer; 
To  fever  wood,  or  wield  the  fpade  defign'd, 
They  think  by  rule,  to  fenfe  and  reafon  blind  ; 
As  ever  us'd,  fo  (till  they  work,  or  preach, 
And  proudly  arrogate  the  right  to  teach; 
Still  the  fame  hackney'd  fubject  they  purfue, 
And  ne'er  produce  a  fingle  thought  that's  new. 
Yet  when  a  genius,  bold  and  unconfin'd, 
Dares  to  unlock  the  ftorehoufe  of  his  mind, 
Dares  to  depart  from  fyftematic  rules, 
Dulnefs  alarms  thefe  fyftematic  fools  j 
Then  fir'd  with  cruel  rage  they  foon  condemn 
What  can't  be  known,  or  underftood,  by  them. — 
Thus  fidlers,  tinkers,  now-a-days  will  fit, 
And  judgment  pafs  on  works  of  real  wit ; 
Knights  of  the  razor,  heroes  of  the  goofe, 
Painters,  and  coblers,  ready  in  abufe, 

Bakers, 
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Bakers,  and  fmiths,  and  all  the  vulgar  crew, 
Which  ign'rance  owns,  and  wifdom  never  knew, 
Confpire  to  run  the  work  of  genius  down, 
And  with  difgrace  its  author  ftrive  to  crown. 
But  peace,  my  mufe,  for  tho'  thy  treatment  rough, 
When  thou  canft  pleafe  thyfelf—  think  that  enough. 

BATH,  1790. 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Richard  Steele,  to  Mrs, 
Scurlock,  mother  of  the  Lady  whom  he  afterwards 
married,  which  will  be  very  acceptable  tofuch  rea- 
ders as  are  capable  of  properly  eftimating  fuperior 
talents,  and  unbounded  philanthropy.  This  letter 
exhibits  a  minute  ftatement  of  his  affairs,  at  a  certain 
period,  and  difplays  fuch  a  difpofition  for  domejlic 
happinefs,  as,  if  univerfally  cultivated,  would  be 
found  an  infallible  fpecific  for  half  the  evils  that 
embitter  life, 

TO  MRS.  SCURLOCK. 

Lord  Sunderland's  Office,  Whitehall,  Sept.  3,  1707. 
Madam, 


f  I  ^HE  young  Lady,  your  daughter,  told  me  fhe 

had  a  letter  from  you  of   the  2  2d  inftant; 

wherein  you  gave  her  the  higheft  marks  of  your 

affection  and  anxiety  for  her  welfare,  in  relation  to 

o  me 
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me.  The  main  profpect  on  thefe  occafions,  is  that 
of  fortune  j  and  therefore,  I  mall  very  candidly  give 
you  an  account  of  myfelf,  as  to  that  particular.  My 
late  wife  had  fo  extreme  a  value  for  me,  that  (he,  by 
fine,  conveyed  to  me  her  whole  eftate,  fituate  in 
Barbadoes,  which  with  the  (lock  and  flaves  (proper 
fecurities  being  given  for  the  payment  of  the  rent) 
is  let  for  850I.  per  annum,  at  half-yearly  payments; 
that  is  to  fay,  425I.  each  firft  of  May,  and  425I. 
each  firft  of  December.  This  eftate  came  to  her 
incumbered  with  a  debt  of  3000I.  by  legacies  and 
debts  of  her  brother,  whofe  executrix  fhe  was,  as 
heirefs.  I  muft  confefs,  it  has  not  been  in  my  power 
to  lefTen  the  incumbrance,  by  reafon  of  chargeable 
ficknefles,  and  not  having  at  that  time  any  employ- 
ment of  profit.  But  at  prefent,  and  ever  fince  May 
laft,  I  have  been  appointed  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State  to  write  the  Gazette,  with  a  falary  of  300I.  a 
year,  paying  a  tax  of  45I.  I  am  alfo  gentleman 
waiter  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince,  with  a 
falary  of  iool.  a  year,  not  fubjec"t  to  taxes. 
Thus  my  whole  income  is  at  pre-  £. 

fent  per  annum      —  —  -  -  1250 

Deduct  the  intereft  of  3000I.    —  180 

Taxes  for  my  employment  -  -  -  45 

225 


Remains  after  thefe  deductions  1025 

This 
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This  is,  Madam,  the  prefent  Hate  of  my  affairs  ; 
and  though  this  income  is  fo  large,  I  have, not  taken 
any  regard  to  lay  up  any  thing  further  than  juft 
what  pays  the  intereft  above-mentioned.     If  I  may 
be  fo  happy  to  obtain  your  favour,  fo  as  we  may 
live  together  with  finglenefs  of  mind,  I  fhall  readily 
go  into  fuch  meafures  as  fhall  be  thought  moft  ad- 
vifeable  for  our  mutual  intereft  j  and  if  it  is  thought 
fit,  will  fell  what  I  have  in  the  Plantations.     Your 
daughter  acquaints  me,  there  is  a  demand  of  1400I. 
upon  your  eftate,  the  annual  income  of  which,  is 
better  than  400I.  per  annum.     You  have  now  the 
whole  view  of  both  our  circumftances  before  you; 
and  you  fee  there  is  a  foundation  for  our  living  in 
a  handfome  manner,  provided  we  can  be  of  one 
mind;  without  which  I  could' not  propofe  to  myfelf 
any  happinefs  or  blefling,  were  my.  circumftances 
ever  fo  plentiful.     I  am  at  a  pleafing  juncture  in  my 
affairs,  and  my  friends  in  great  power,  fo  that  it 
would  be  highly  neceffary  for  us  to  be  in  the  figure 
of  life  we  fhall  think  convenient  to  appear  in,  as 
foon  as  may  be,  that  I  may  profecute  my  expecta- 
tions in  a  bufy  way  while  the  wind  is  for  me,  with 
juft  confideration,  that  about  a  court  it  will  not  al- 
ways blow  one  way.     Your   coming  to  town  is 
mightily  to  be  wifhed.     I  promife  myfelf  the  plea- 
fure  of  a  virtuous  and  induftrious  wife,  in  ftudying 

G   2  tO 
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to  do  things  agreeable  to  you.  But  I  will  not  enlarge 
into  profeffions.  I  afiure  you,  I  fhall  always  contend 
with  you,  who  fhall  lay  the  greater  obligations  on 
the  other;  and  I  can  form  to  myfelf  no  greater 
fatisfacYion  than  having  one  day  your  permiflion  to 
fubfcribe  myfelf,  Madam, 

Your  mod  obedient  fon, 

and  moft  humble  fervant, 

RICHARD  STEELE. 


ODE  TO  WINTER. 


^^OME,  focial  Winter,  with  your  hoary  train, 
^-"/  Come  with  the  torch  that  lights  to  fcience  cell, 
Peace  be  thy  guide,  in  whofe  fequefter'd  fane 
The  fage  delights,  the  mufes  love  to  dwell. 

For  thee  I  quit  the  flowery  paths  of  eafe, 
No  more  I  ftray  thro'  pleafure's  airy  walks, 

The  autumn  frowns,  the  leaves  defert  their  trees, 
The  fongfters  mope,  the  flowers  leave  their  (talks. 

Welcome,  fond  nurfe  of  contemplative  hours, 
No  more  the  fons  of  folly  can  delight  j 

The 
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The  trump  of  wifdom  calls  me  to  her  bow'rs, 
Where,  at  her  facred  fhrine,  my  vows  I'll  plight; 

Hail !  (lately  virtue,  who  attends  thy  throne 

In  all  the  majefty  of  heavenly  birth, 
A  ray  of  glory  brightens  from  her  zone, 

And  beams  immortal  on  her  fons  on  earth. 

Hafte  on  thy  pinions  of  celeftial  down, 

With  foftering  care  beguile  each  irkfome  hour; 

May  flattering  Somnus,  when  I  lay  me  down, 
Carefs  my  fancy  with  his  magic  pow'r. 

In  the  deep  gulph  of  knowledge  let  me  dive, 
And  fearch  for  truth  within  her  golden  mine, 

And  from  the  fount  of  nature  pure  derive 
Th'  infpiring  genius,  and  the  blifs  divine. 


ANECDOTE  OF  ROSS, 


RELATED    BY    HIMSELF. 


TN  the  year  1752,  during  the  Chriftmas  holidays, 
A  I  played  George  Barnwell,  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Pritchard  played  Milwood.  Doctor  Barrowby, 
phyfician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital,  told  me  he 

was 
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was  fent  for  by  a  young  gentleman,  in  Great  St. 
Melen's,  apprentice  to  a  very  capital  merchant.  He 
found  him  very  ill  with  a  flow  fever,  a  heavy  ham- 
mer pulfe,  that  no  medicine  could  touch.  The 
nurfe  told  him  he  fighed  at  times  fo  very  heavily, 
that  ihe  was  fure  fomcthing  lay  heavy  on  his  mind. 
The  Doctor  fent  every  one  out  of  the  room,  and 
told  his  patient,  he  was  fure  that  there  was  fome- 
thing  that  opprefled  his  mind,  and  lay  fo  heavy  on 
his  fpirits,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  order  him 
medicine,  unlefs  he  would  open  his  mind  freely. 

After  much  folicitations  on  the  part  of  the  Doctor, 
the  youth  confefled  there  was  fomething  that  lay 
heavy  at  his  heart,  but  that  he  would  fooner  die 
than  divulge  it,  as  it  mud  be  his  ruin  if  it  was  known. 
The  Doctor  aflu  red  him,  if  he  would  make  him  his 
confidant,  he  would  by  every  means  in  his  power 
ferve  him,  and  that  the  fecret,  if  he  defired  it,  (hould 
remain  fo  to  all  the  world,  but  to  thofe  who  might 
be  neceflary  to  relieve  him.  After  much  converfa- 
tion,  he  told  the  Doctor,  he  was  the  fecond  fon  to  a 
gentleman  of  good  fortune  in  Hertford  [hire;  that  he 
had  made  an  improper  acquaintance  with  a  kept 
miftrefs  of  a  Captain  of  an  Indiaman  then  abroad  j 
that  he  was  within  a  year  of  being  out  of  his  time, 
and  had  been  intruded  with  cafh,  drafts,  and  notes, 
which  he  had  made  free  with,  to  the  amount  of  two 

hundred 
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hundred  pounds;  that,  going  two  or  three  nights 
before  to  Drury-lane,  to  fee  Rofs  and  Mrs.  Pil- 
chard in  their  characters  of  George  Barnwell  and 
Milwood,  he  was  To  forcibly  ftruck,  that  he  had  not 
enjoyed  a  moment's  peace  fince,  and  wifhed  to  die,  to 
avoid  the  lhame  he  faw  hanging  over  him.  The 
Doctor  afked  where  his  father  was?  He  replied,  he 
expected  him  there  every  minute,  as  he  was  fent  for 
by  his  matter  upon  his  being  taken  fo  very  ill.  The 
Doctor  defired  the  young  gentleman  to  make  him- 
felf  perfectly  eafy,  as  he  would  undertake  his  father 
fhould  make  all  right;  and  to  get  his  patient  in  a 
promifing  way,  aflbred  him,  if  his  father  made  the 
leaft  hefitation,  he  fhould  have  the  money  of  him. 

The  father  foon  arrived.  The  Doctor  took  him 
into  another  room,  and,  after  explaining  the  whole 
caufe  of  his  fon's  illnefs,  begged  him  to  fave  the 
honour  of  his  family,  and  the  life  of  his  fon.  The 
father,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  gave  him  a  thoufand 
thanks,  faid  he  would  ftep  to  his  banker,  and  bring 
the  money.  While  the  father  was  gone,  Doctor 
Barrowby  went  to  his  patient,  and  told  him  every 
thing  would  be  fettled  in  a  few  minutes,  to  his  eafe 
and  fatisfaction  j  that  his  father  was  gone  to  his 
banker's  for  the  money,  and  would  foon  return  with 
peace  and  forgivenefs,  and  never  mention,  or  even 
think  of  it  more.     What  is  very  extraordinary,  the 

Doctor 
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Doctor  told  me,  that  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  com- 
municated this  news  to  his  patient,  upon  feeling  his 
pulfe,  without  the  help  of  any  medicine,  he  was  quite 
another  creature.  The  father  came  with  notes  to  the 
amount  of  200I.  which  he  put  into  his  fon's  hands — 
they  wept,  kifTed,  and  embraced — the  fon  foon  re- 
covered, and  lived  to  be  a  very  eminent  merchant. 
Dr.  Barrowby  never  told  me  the  name,  but  the  ftory 
he  mentioned  often  in  the  green-room  of  Drury- 
lane  theatre;  and  after  telling  it  one  night  when  I 
was  (landing  by,  he  faid  to  me,  "  You  have  done 
u  fome  good  in   your  profeflion;  more,   perhaps, 
"  than  many  a  clergyman  who  preached  lafr.  Sun- 
"  day;"  for  the  patient  told  the  Doctor,  the  play 
raifed  fuch  horror  and  contrition  in  his  foul,  that, 
if  it  would  pleafe  God  to  raife  a  friend  to  extri- 
cate him  out  of  that   diftrefs,   He  would  dedicate 
the  reft  of  his  life  to  religion  and  virtue.     Though 
I  never  knew  his  name,  or  faw  him  to  my  know- 
ledge, I  had  for  nine  or  ten  years,  at  my  benefit,  a 
note  fealed  up  wirh  ten  guineas,  and  thefe  words : 
"  A  tribute  of  gratitude  from  one  who  was  highly 
"  obliged,   and  faved  from   ruin,  by  feeing  Mr. 
u  Rofs's  performance  of  Barnwell  I" 


ON 
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"Cp  VERY  ferious  perfon  muft  trace  the  marks  of 
^~*  an  invifible  hand,  in  all  the  variegated  paths 
of  life.  He  muft  acknowledge,  that  it  is  not  in  man 
who  walketh  to  direct  his  ftepsj  yea,  he  will  re- 
joice to  find  they  are  ordered  by  the  Lord,  who 
delighteth  in  his  way:  and  were  we  more  obfervant 
of  the  hand  of  providence,  many  of  our  enquiries 
would  be  needlefs:  we  fhould  fee  the  path  marked 
out  before  us j  and  if  at  any  time,  thro'  miftake,  we 
fhould  turn  either  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left,  we 
fhould  hear  a  (till  fmall  voice  whifpering  behind, 

"  This  is  the  way,  walk  in  it." 

Amaz'd,  the  wonders  of  thy  God  behold ! 
And  meditate  his  mercies  manifold. 
Oh !  happy  time,  when,  making  off  this  clay, 
The  human  foul  at  liberty  fhall  ftray 
Thro'  all  the  works  of  nature !  fhall  defcry 
Thofe  objects  which  evade  the  mortal  eye. 
No  diftance,  then,  fhall  flretch  beyond  its  flight, 
No  fmallnefs  'fcape  its  penetrating  fight ; 
But,  in  their  real  efTence,  fhall  be  fhewn 
Worlds  unexplor'd,  creations  yet  unknown. 

ON 
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ON 


MEMORY  AND  REFLECTION. 


A^EMORY  and  Reflection  are  fo  intimately 
connected,  that  it  has  ever  appeared  to  me  an 
impoffible  thing,  how  a  man  can  perfift  in  a  courfe 
of  error  and  vice,  who  has  not  in  a  very  confiderable 
degree,  weakened  the  powers  of  memory:  and  that 
they  may  be  weakened  by  many  indulgences,  inde- 
pendently of  the  natural  decay  of  the  human  faculties, 
^s  confiftent  with  the  experience  of  all  mankind. 
Slight  inftances  of  this  every  man  is  acquainted  with, 
who  has  been  accuftomed  to  review  his  conduct; 
but  the  mod  melancholy  ones  are  in  the  cafe  of 
thofe  who  are  fuddenly  arretted  in  the  career  of 
wicked nefs  by  fome  temporal  calamity,  which  con- 
fines them  to  folitude,  and  who  very  foon  difcOver, 
with  repentant  furprife,  that  their  prefent  unhappy 
fituation  is  occafioned  by  their  having  forgotten  the 
duties  prefcribed  in  early  life,  fanftioned  by  univer- 
sal experience,  and  bounded  by  all  the  adveriities  to 
which  human  beings  are  expofed. 

And  why  is  it  that  men  forget  that  which  it 
would  be  fo  much  their  advantage  to  remember  ? 
*  Why 
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Why  is  it  they  forego  the  pleafures  of  the  rational, 
for  the  more  low  and  groveling  indulgences  of  the 
animal  being?  Becaufe,  involved  in  more  of  the 
cares  of  life  than  contentment  would  require,  and 
partaking  of  more  of  its  pleafures  than  the  mind  has 
any  necefiity  for,  they  have  no  leifure  to  abftracT: 
themfelves  from  fuch  employments,  to  turn  inwards, 
and  to  fcrutinize  the  nature  of  thofe  things  which 
feem  to  give  mod  delight.  It  is  wife,  therefore,  to 
appropriate  certain  times  for  this  retrofpective  duty. 
It  is  wife  now  and  then  to  withdraw  to  the  indulgence 
of  cool  deliberation,  and  enquire  how  far  that  which 
has  engaged  the  pafiions,  and  gratified  the  curiofity, 
be  confident  with  thofe  laws  which  fafhion  cannot 
alter,  and  which  the  example  of  a  multitude,  how- 
ever fafcinating,  cannot  abrogate. 

Of  fuch  opportunities  for  reflection,  fome  are  ac- 
cidental, and  fome  voluntary.  The' former  are, 
though  perhaps  more  irrefiftible,  yet  more  precarious 
than  the  latter.  Among  many  fuch,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  death  of  friends,  who  have  been  endeared 
to  us  by  a  long  interchange  of  mutual  kindnefs ;  the 
fudden  and  unexpected  bankruptcy,  whether  in  for- 
tune, or  in  character,  of  thofe  for  whom  we  have 
entertained  a  favourable  opinion  j  or,  the  adverfities 
that  may  have  happened  to  ourfelves,  whether  we 
have  or  have  not  exerted  our  belt  abilities  to  avert 

them. 
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them.  To  thefe  may  be  added  any  great  calamity 
fallen  upon  perfons  with  whom  we  have  no  particu- 
lar intimacy,  which  we  mult  feel  as  good  Chriftians  j 
or  any  national  difafters,  in  which,  though  we  may 
not  ourfelves  be  directly  involved,  yet  we  have  a 
natural  relation  as  good  citizens.  Thefe,  I  obferve, 
may  be  termed  accidental,  and  they  may  be  preca- 
rious: it  may  be  long  before  we  meet  with  them,  or 
we  may  meet  with  them  feldom.  But  voluntary 
opportunities  for  reflection  cannot  be  wanting  to 
any  man,  who  has  not  loft  the  power  of  thinking. 
That  they  ought  to  be  frequent,  may  be  urged 
from  the  great  power  the  affairs  of  life  have  to  draw 
us  from  ourfelves  j  and  that  they  ought  to  be  feri- 
oufly  embraced,  will  equally  appear  from  the  obli- 
gations of  virtue  and  religion,  which  are  binding  on 
every  man,  and  immutable  through  all  revolutions. 
The  conclufion  of  a  year  prefents  itfelf  as  one  of 
thofe  occafions,  on  which  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
refift  fome  intrufions  of  a  thoughtful  mind.  It  is 
by  years  we  eftimate  the  length  of  human  life;  the 
account  is  not  long  in  any  of  us,  and  when  we  arrive 
at  a  number  which  is  not  very  great,  experience  tells 
us  that  it  is  hardly  poflible  we  fhall  live  to  double  it. 
But  we  may  yet  hope  there  is  yet  time  to  amend 
what  has  been  amifs,  and  to  render  the  evening  of 

life 
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life  correfpondent  to  the  bright  morning  when  our 
day  commenced. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  concluding  year  it  will  not 
efcape  any  one,  that  it  has  been  checqucred  with 
numerous  viciffitudes,  that  have  befallen  thofe  who 
had  a  pare  in  our  efteem,  or  our  affection.  Nor  is  it 
lefs  obvious,  that  fuch  occurrences  are  a  ftriking 
confirmation  of  the  fhortnefs  and  uncertainty  of  time, 
and  of  how  little  avail  it  is  to  labour  and  toil  to  ex- 
cefs  for  that  upon  which  we  can  place  no  rational 
dependence.  More  abfurd  yet  will  it  appear,  to 
have  facrificed  our  principles  to  the  attainment  of 
objects  that  yield  fo  precarious  a  fatisfaction.  Bet- 
ter far  is  it  to  confider  that,  as  time  is  fhort,  it  ought 
to  be  hufbanded  fo  as  that  we  may  have  fome  con- 
folation  in  reflecting  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  fpentj  and  as  it  is  uncertain,  in  providing 
that  we  may  not  be  unprepared  or  appalled,  mould 
we  be  called  to  leave  life  in  the  midft  of  our  moll 
engaging  fchemes. 

f  Divines,'  fays  a  learned  author,  c  have,  with 
c  great  ftrength  and  ardour,  fhewn  the  abfurdity  of 
f  delaying  reformation  and  repentance ;'  a  degree  of 
'  folly,  indeed,  which  fets  eternity  to  hazard.  It  is 
4  the  fame  weaknefs,  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
c  of  the  neglect,  to  transfer  any  care,  which  now 
'  claims  our  attention,  to  a  future  time.    We  fubject 
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*  ourfclves  to  needlefs  dangers  from  accidents  which 
e  early  diligence  would  have  obviated,  or  perplex 
c  our  minds  by  vain  precautions,  and  make  provi- 
«  fion  for  the  execution  of  defigns  of  which  the  op- 
c  portunity  once  miffed  never  will  return.  As  he 
c  that  lives  longeft,  lives  but  a  little  while,  every 
c  man  may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  time  to  wafte. 
'  The  duties  of  life  are  commenfurate  to  its  duration, 
1  and  every  day  brings  its  talk,  which,  if  neglected, 
c  is  doubled  on  the  morrow.  But  he  that  has  al- 
c  ready  trifled  away  thofe  months  and  years  in  which 
c  he  fhould  have  laboured,  muft  remember  that  he 
«  has  now  only  a  part  of  that,  of  which  the  whole 
c  is  little.' 


COPY  OF  A  LETTER 

FOUND    AMONG    THE    PAPERS    OP 

A  CLERGYMAN, 

LATELY    DECEASED. 


A  T  a  village  not  far  from  B ,  in  Yorklhire, 

^  lived  the  good  old  Honoria,  with  her  two 
daughters,  Clarinda  and  Myrtilla.  Clarinda,  whom 
nature  firft  brought  into  this  breathing  world,  was 

but 
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but  fecpnd  t©  her  lifter  in  what  is  generally  called 
beauty,  but  (he  might  have  been  called  a  fine  wo- 
man; and  if  her  good  fenfe,  virtue,  and  difcretion, 
had  been  thrown  into  the  fcale  againft  her  lifter's 
perfonal  charms,  the  more  confiderate  part  of  man- 
kind would  not  have  found  themfelves  at  a  lofs  to 
know  to  which  fide  the  balance  inclined.  Myrtilla 
was  greatly  indebted  to  nature,  for  a  genteel  fhape, 
an  eafy  air,  an  elegant  fet  of  features,  and  a  brilliant 
complexion.  She  had  alfo  a  lively  difpofition,  and 
(fetting  afide  all  her  confcioufnefs  of  her  own  per- 
fections) a  tolerable  fhare  of  good- nature. 

Honoria,  whom  fortune  had,  in  fome  meafure, 
made  independent  of  the  world,  lived  in  a  genteel, 
though  not  in  a  fplendid  ftile.  She  walked  to  church 
when  it  was  dry,  and  had  a  coach  to  carry  her  in 
when  it  rained:  me  fpared  no  expence  which  was 
thought  neceflfary  for  the  education  of  her  daughters, 
and  Ihe  divided  her  favours  to  them  with  fo  much 
impartiality,  that  it  would  be  unjuft  to  fay  fhe  loved 
one  of  them  better  than  the  other. 

Clarinda,  two  years  older  than  her  filler,  had  ar- 
rived to  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  when  Valerius,  a 
neighbouring  gentleman,  was  in  fearch  of  a  wife,  to 
fli are  a  very  confiderable  eftate,  and  imagined  that 
he  could  no  where  (land  a  fairer  chance  than  at  ■  . 
He  accordingly  made  his  addreffes  in  form  to  the 

eldeft 
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elded  fitter,  and  as  he  was  greatly  fuperior  to  her  in 
point  of  fortune,  proceeded  in  his  courtfhip  with  as 
much  hafte  as  decency  would  allow,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  he  could  defire. 

About  the  fame  time,  the  young,  the  rich,  the 
gay  Bellario,  made  fimilar  overtures  to  Myrtilla,  but 
in  a  manner  fo  different,  with  fo  becoming  a  grace, 
and  in  fo  powerful  a  manner,  from  the  natural  viva- 
city of  his  temper,  and  the  brightnefs  of  his  talents, 
that  while  he  only  ftrove  to  gain  Myrtilla's  affection, 
he  ftole  away  her  fitter's  heart. 

Valerius,  who  was  in  love  even  to  diffraction, 
foon  perceived  that  his  company,  inftead  of  being 
agreeable,  was  irkfome;  yet  he  had  not  the  flighteft 
idea  of  the  rival  who  had  fupplanted  him.  Bellario 
was  fo  much  employed  with  his  Myrtilla,  that  he 
could  feldom  caft  a  look  at  Clarindas  when  he  did 
look  at  her,  he  only  made  unfavourable  comparifons. 

Myrtilla,  it  may  be  eafily  fuppofed,  could  not  fee 
a  lover  every  way  fo  enchanting  as  Bellario  was,  at 
her  feet,  without  being  very  fenfibly  affected  by  his 
afliduities.  She  loved  him,  fhe  almoft  adored.  She 
blufhed  whenever  he  entered  the  room  j  fhe  trembled 
whenever  he  approached  herj  and  if  he  prefTed  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  her  whole  frame  was  inftantaneoufly 
difordered.  When  fhe  faw  him  proftrate  at  her 
feet,  fhe  had  fcarce  ftrength  enough  to  fupport  her- 

fclf 
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felf  from  falling:  it  was  with  the  greater!:  difficulty 
fhe  could  fay,  with  a  faukering  voice,  in  fuch  a  ten- 
der fituation,  "  Pray,  Sir,  rife." 

At  laft  the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  he  had 
dec  accefs  to  his  miftrefs  whenever  he  pleafed,  whe- 
ther he  was  expected  or  not,  at  any  hour  in  the  day. 

Valerius,  in  the  mean  time,  experienced,  daily, 
that  his  vifits  were  more  and  more  difagreeable,  and 
as  he  loved  Clarinda  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
affection,  he  was  almoft  distracted  by  the  mortifying 
reception  which  he  met  with.  Clarinda,  on  her  fide, 
could  not  endure  the  very  thoughts  of  himj  fhe 
was  ready  to  run  mad  whenever  her  mother  men- 
tioned his  name,  and  continually  intreated  her,  if  fhe 
had  not  a  mind  to  be  the  caufe  of  her  death,  never 
to  admit  Valerius  into  the  houfe. 

Honoria  wanted  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
fecret  fprings  of  Clarinda's  behaviour,  for  fhe  had 
often  obferved  her  uneafinefs  when  Bellario  enter- 
tained her  filler;  but  as  fhe  regarded  the  happinefs 
of  her  child,  unbiafTed  by  any  inr.erefted  views,  and 
was  willing  to  hope  that  when  Bellario  and  her  fitter 
were  married,  her  averfion  to  Valerius  would  gra- 
dually decreafe,  fhe  promifed  not  only  to  exclude 
him,  "but  never  to  mention  the  name  of  a  man 
againft  whom  her  antipathy  was  fo  flrong.  In 
compliance  with  this  promife,  fhe  foon  found  an 
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excufe  for  defiling  Valerius  to  refrain  from  vifiting 
her  daughter,  pretending  that  Ihe  was  very  much 
indifpofed,  or  that  fome  family  affairs  had  rendered 
it  neceffary  to  give  an  interruption  to  his  vifus. 

One  day,  while  Clarinda  and  her  mother  were 
taking  the  air  in  the  coach,  Bellario  came,  according 
to  cuftom,  to  pay  his  refpefts  to  his  inamorata>  and 
to  talk  of  their  approaching  happinefs.  He  found 
her  at  her  toilet,  endeavouring  to  let  offthofe  charms 
which  added  aluftre,  he  faid,  to  the  brighteft  jewel. 
As  often  as  (he  adjufted  her  curls,  he  put  them  into 
diforder,  in  a  playful  humour,  and  rejoiced  at  every 
little  frown  which  he  raifed  in  her  face,  that  he  might 
have  the  fatisfaction  of  telling  her,  in  the  fame  play- 
ful way,  how  ill  ihe  acted  her  part.  One  fcene  of 
dalliance  produced  another :  a  thoufand  times  he  of- 
fended :  a  thoufand  times  he  afked  pardon:  a  thou- 
fand times  he  was  forgiven.  He  thought  he  could 
.love  her  for  ever:  he  fwore  he  could :  and  fhe,  mea- 
suring the  excefs  of  his  love  by  her  own,  fondly  be- 
lieved him,  and  as  they  were  to  be  married  in  a  few 
days,  they  began  to  confider  themfelves  as  man  and 
wife:  by  this  deceitful  mode  of  reafoning  they  were 
both  of  them  ruined. 

After  having  folemnly  allured  Myrtilla  of  his 
inviolable  attachment  to  her,  Bellario  took  his  leave; 
but  Ihe  did  not  fee  him  again  in  nine  days  from  that 

on 
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On  which  fhe  had  left  him  nothing  to  afk,  nothing 
for  herfelf  to  give.  On  the  tenth  he  appeared,  and 
enquired  for  Clarinda. — She  was  at  breakfaft  with 
her  mother  and  filter,  but  rofe  directly,  and  went 
out  to  him.  In  about  five  minutes  ihe  returned, 
with  her  hand  locked  faft  in  Bellario's.  "  Yefterday, 
cc  Madam,"  faid  he  to  Honoria,  "  made  Clarinda 
"  and  me  one :  pardon  me  for  doing  that  without 
cc  your  confent,  which  I  could  not  have  done  with 
"  it.  On  my  knees  let  me  beg  your  bleflings  for 
**  the  inestimable  Clarinda,  your  daughter,  and  my 
"  wife." 

It  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe  the  furprife  of  the  good 
mother;  it  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  fhock  which 
the  poor  deluded  Myrtilla  received.  She  fainted, 
and  was  carried  to  her  bed,  from  which  fhe  never 
rofe  again.  In  five  days  after  this  fevere  blow,  fhe 
expired  in  the  moft  dreadful  agonies,  exclaiming,  in 
her  laft  moments,  againft  the  falfe,  the  perjured 
Bellario. 

Valerius,  as  foon  as  the  marriage  between  Cla- 
rinda and  Bellario  was  publifhed,  fent  the  latter  a 
challenge,  and  it  was  accepted.  They  met,  and 
Valerius  received  a  wound  in  his  left  breaft,  of  which 
he  died  upon  the  fpot.  The  conqueror,  obliged  to 
fave  himfelf  by  flight,  left  his  wife  without  giving 
her  the  fmalleft  hopes  of  feeing  him  any  more.  As 
h  2  for- 
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for  Honoria,  fhe  is  fo  extremely  emaciated  by  the 
feverity  of  her  grief,  that  flic  will,  probably  be,  in  a 
fhort  time,  relealed  from  all  her  fublunary  afflictions: 
fhe  wifhes,  indeed,  with  the  mod  arTeding  earneft- 
nefs,  to  follow  her  dear,  deluded,  murdered  child. 


ON    THE      ' 

CALAMITIES  OF  LIFE. 


OOK  on  difappointments,  toils,  and  ftrife, 
T--   And  all  the  confequential  ills  of  life, 
Not  as  feveiities,  or  caufelefs  woes, 
But  eafy  terms  indulgent  Heav'n  allows    v 
To  man,   by  fhort  probation  to  obtain 
Immortal  recompence  for  tranfient  pain. 
Th'  intent  of  Heav'n,  thus  rightly  underftood, 
From  every  evil  we  extract  a  good ; 
This  truth  divine,  implanted  in  the  heart, 
Supports  each  drudging  mortal  thro'  his  part; 
Gives  a  delightful  profpect  to  the  blind; 
The  friendlefs  thence  a  conftant  fuccour  find; 
The  wretch,  by  fraud  betray 'd,  by  pow'r  opprefs'd, 
With  this  reftorative,  (till  foothes  his  bread. 
This,  fuffering virtue  cheers;  this,  pain  beguiles; 
And  decks  calamity  herfelf  in  fmiles. 


[    ioi    ] 
JULIUS  AND  MARIA. 


FN  the  town  of  Calcutta,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ben- 
"*■  gal,  before  that  country  was  annexed  to  the 
Britifh  empire,  lived  Monf.  de  St.  Pierre,  a  French 
merchant  of  great  merit:  he  began  the  world  with  a 
fmall  eftate,  and  although  induftrious,  and  frugal, 
had  never  been  able,  through  repeated  lofles  and  dis- 
appointments, much  to  improve  it.  This  gentle- 
man, at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  married  the 
daughter  of  an  eminent  merchant  at  Marfeilles,  a 
young  lady  equally  admired  for  her  mental  accom- 
plishments, and  her  perfonal  charms.  The  caprice 
of  parents,  or  the  love  of  wealth,  were  none  of  the 
motives  for  this  marriage;  it  was  their  own  free 
choice,  and  of  courfe  they  lived  in  a  ftate  of  uninter- 
rupted connubial  happinefs.  In  lefs  than  a  twelve- 
month they  had  a  daughter,  the  fruit  of  their  mutual 
love  j  and  they  now  began  to  confider  themfelves  as 
the  happieft  couple  in  the  univerle,  when,  alas !  how 
changeable  are  all  human  pleafures,  the  wife  was 
feized  with  a  fever,  in  which  (lie  continued  for  fome 
time  in  great  agony,  and  then  expired,  leaving  her 
hopelefs  hufband  to  awake  at  his  leifure  from'  that 
dream  of  uninterrupted  happinefs  they  had  promifed 
themfelves.     Monfieur  de  St.  Pierre  continued  in- 

confolable 
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confolable  for  fome  timei  but  at  laft,  confcious  that 
his  grief  could  be  of  no  fervice  to  the  dead,  he  re- 
folved  to  banifh  melancholy  from  his  houfe,  and  to 
bellow  that  care  and  attention  on  his  daughter, 
which  death  had  put  out  of  his  power  to  fhew  to  his 
wife.  For  this  purpofe,  as  foon  as  flie  came  of  an 
age  fit  for  receiving  instruction,  he  confidered  with 
himfclf  what  education  would  be  moft  proper,  both 
for  her  own  happinefs,  and  to  render  her  agreeable 
to  thofe  around  her.  In  the  courfe  of  his  obferva- 
tions,  he  had  frequently  remarked,  that  children, 
cither  through  the  carelefsnefs  of  teachers,  their  own 
inattention  and  want  of  thought,  or  from  fome  other 
caufe,  often  returned  from  boarding-fchools  very 
little  improved,  either  in  their  morals  or  in  their 
ftudies,  (befides,  in  Calcutta,  a  boarding- fchool  was 
entirely  out  of  the  queftion)  he  therefore  determined 
to  educate  her  under  his  own  eye,  and  for  that  end 
ufed  all  his  intereft,  which  was  very  confiderable,  to 
procure  proper  teachers  for  her,  fparing  neither  pains 
nor  expence,  provided  they  were  to  his  mind.  In 
this  agreeable  manner  did  he,  for  feveral  years,  pafs 
his  time  away,  "  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
"  moot;*'  and  he  had  the  fatisfaction  to  find,  that 
his  daughter  made  a  progrefs  equal  to  his  moft 
fanguine  expectations :  add  to  this,  that  (he  porTefied 
all  the  good  qualities  of  her  father,  and  the  accom- 
plishments 
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plilhments  of  her  mother.  At  this  time  there  ar- 
rived at  Calcutta  a  young  gentleman  from  England> 
the  fon  of  a  rich  merchant  there,  who  was  about  to 
eftabliih  himfelf  in  a  lucrative  bufinefs  in  that  city, 
through  the  intereft  of  fome  powerful  relations  he 
had  in  India. 

Julius  (the  young  gentleman)  brought  feveral 
letters  of  introduction  from  his  friends  in  England, 
and,  amongfl  others,  one  for  Monf.  de  St.  Pierre; 
and  that  gentleman  (hewed  him  all  the  attention 
and  civilities  in  his  power.  Knowing  the  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  Britifh  to  be  that  of  a  generous  peo- 
ple, de  St.  Pierre  had  long  entertained  a  particular 
efteem  for  that  nation:  his  houfe  was  at  all  times 
open  to  Julius,  and  he  had  not  been  many  months 
there,  when  he  contracted  an  affection  for  his  friend's 
daughter,  which,  from  an  admiration  of  her  virtues, 
was  foon  converted  into  a  violent  paflion  for  her 
perfon.  Every  day  added  frefh  fuel  to  his  love, 
and  every  day  the  more  was  he  convinced  of  her 
merit.  A  thoufand  little  attentions  and  civilities, 
for  which  the  French  ladies  are  remarkable,  tended 
to  keep  alive  his  paffion;  and  her  father,  who  had 
long  obferved  their  growing  loves,  though,  for 
many  reafons,  he  took  care  to  conceal  his  know- 
ledge of  it,  was  by  no  means  an  enemy  to  the 
amour.     Much  about  the  fame  time,   Maria  (that 

was 
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was  the  lady's  name)  received  the  addreffes  of 
Bercnthius,  another  Englifhman,  fully  a  match  to 
Julius  in  point  of  fortune,  but  far  his  inferior  in 
point  of  merit}  proud,  ambitious,  and  fallen]  he 
knew  no  pleafure  but  that  of  indulging  his  paffions, 
or  gratifying  his  ambition. 

To  one,  therefore,  of  fuch  folid  judgment  as 
Maria,  their  different  merits  were  very  evident,  and 
fhe  foon  declared  herfelf  decidedly  in  favour  of 
Julius  3  and  Julius,  who  had  long  preflcd  Maria  to 
this  declaration,  was  no  fooner  informed  of  her 
choice,  than  he  immediately  wrote  to  his  relations 
in  the  other  parts  of  India,  requeuing  their  confent; 
and  they  knowing  the  good  character  Monfieur  de 
St.  Pierre  had  always  borne  in  Calcutta,  and  hearing 
of  the  merits  of  Maria,  foon  returned  him  an  anfwer 
favourable  to  his  wifhes.  The  moment  he  received 
this  agreeable  intelligence,  he  ran  to  the  lovely 
Maria  to  inform  her  of  his  fuccefs.  Maria  received 
the  news  with  equal  pleafure,  and  the  only  thing 
they  now  wanted  to  complete  their  happinefs,  was, 
to  gain  the  confent  of  Monf.  de  St.  Pierre.  Maria 
had  never  given  her  father  the  mod  diftant  hint  on 
the  fubject,  and  her  fear  of  his  difpleafure  at  a  court - 
fhip  carried  on  without  his  confent,  had  long  de- 
terred her  from  mentioning  it :  however,  as  (he  was 
smufing  him  one  morning,  according   to  cuftom, 

with 
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with  a  few  airs  on  the  harpfichord,  and  finding  him 
in  a  more  than  ordinary  good  humour,  (lie  ventured 
to  enter  on  the  fubjedt,  enumerating  all  the  good 
qualifications  of  her  lover,  and  knowing  at  that 
time  her  father's  embarrafled  fituation,  ,and  the 
weight  mod  old  men  lay  on  wealth,  in  love  affairs, 
did  not  fail  to  mention  the  large  fortune  her  lover 
was  poflefled  of,  and  finally  concluded,  by  faying,  ; 
<f  that  as  Julius  had  gained  the  confent  of  his  rela- 
M  tions,  (lie  hoped  her  father  would  throw  no  obfta- 
"  cles  in  the  way."  The  good  old  man  liftened 
with  much  attention  to  his  daughter,  and,  feizing 
her  in  his  arms,  exclaimed,  *  My  dear  child,  I  have 
f  heard  with  rapture  the  obfervations  you  have  juft 

*  made  ;  and  although  I  have  ufed  great  art  in  con- 
c  cealing  my  knowledge  of  your  mutual  paflion,  be- 
1  lieve  me,  I  was  by  no  means  a  ftranger  to  it.  His 
c  fortune,  on  which  you  feem  to  lay  fuch  a  ftrefs, 
f  pleafes  me  no  further  than  as  it  will  be  the  means 
'  of  prompting  your  happinefs  and  independence; 
(  and  as  his  friends  are  agreeable  to  the  match,  you 
'  have  my  full  confent  and  approbation.  I  have  al- 
«  ways  efteemed  his  manners,  and  admired  his  vir- 

*  tues,  and  (hall  think  myfelf  much  honoured  by  the 

*  connexion.'  It  is  unneceffary  to  add,  that  this 
declaration  was  highly  pleafing  to  Maria,  and  that 
(he  immediately  communicated  the  fame  to  Julius. 

Every 
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Every  thing  was  now  fettled  according  to  their  mod 
fanguine  wifhes,  and  the  day  appointed  to  confum- 
inate  their  nuptials,  when  an  affair  happened  which 
retarded  them  for  fome  confiderable  time,  and  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  both  parties.  A  few  weeks 
previous  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking, 
fome  very  ferious  difturbances  had  arifen  between 
the  natives  of  Bengal  and  the  garrifon  of  Calcutta; 
and  feveral  of  the  mod  refpectable  inhabitants, 
amongft  whom  was  Julius,  (who  had  got  much  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  governor)  were  fent  as  a  de- 
putation to  the  natives,  to  endeavour,  if  poflible,  to 
fettle  matters  in  an  amicable  manner.  Such  an 
honourdone  to  fo  young  a  perlbn  as  Julius,  we  may 
be  fure,  flattered  his  vanity  not  a  little,  and  the  only 
objection  he  could  make,  was,  that  it  would  pro- 
craftinate  his  nuptials  with  Maria  longer  than  they 
had  intended;  however,  with  Maria's  confent,  and 
at  the  repeated  folicitations  of  the  governor,  he  fet 
out,  expecting  to  return  at  farther!  in  five  or  fix 
weeks.  Berinthius,  once  more,  in  the  abfence  of 
his  rival,  redoubled  his  afliduitiesj  but  Maria  con- 
tinued deaf  to  all  his  propofals,  and  he  had  refolved 
to  abandon  his  purfuit  for  ever,  when  an  accident 
happened  which  refrefhed  his  hopes,  and  induced 
him  to  redouble  his  proteftations.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  hiftory  I  informed  the  reader,  that  Monfieur 

de 
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de  St.  Pierre,  though  efteemed  and  refpe&ed,  as  he 
'  had  never  defcended  to  thofearts  which  difgrace  too 
many  Europeans  in  the  Eaftern  world,   had  never 
been  able  to  realize  a  fortune.     He  had,  for  fomc 
time  pari,   fuffered  many   confiderable  lofles;  and 
having  at  this  time  received  accounts  of  the  failure 
of  a  Britifh  merchant,  a  gentleman  in  whom  he  had 
always  repofed  an  implicit  confidence,  and  who,  at 
that   time,  owed  him  very  confiderable  fumsj  he 
was  unable  any  longer  to  conceal  his  fituation  from 
the  world.     To  add  to  his  misfortunej  he  had  fome 
time  before  borrowed  feveral  large  fums  of  Berin- 
thius,  who,  hearing  of  thefe  domeftic  misfortunes, 
again  renewed  his  addrefTes,  in  hopes  that  the  fear  of 
poverty  might  induce  them  to  confent  to  a  match 
which  they  detefted;  but,  finding  them  refolute  in 
their  refufal,  and  fenfible  thatde  St.  Pierre  was  then 
unable  to  fatisfy  his  demands,  he  required  immedi- 
ate payment  of  the  different  fums  he  had  advanced 
him,  and  added,  that  imprifonment  would  certainly 
be  the  confequence  of  non-compliance.     Monfieur 
de  St.  Pierre  faid  every  thing  he  could  to  convince 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  fuch  a  demand,  and  of 
his  inability  to  comply  with  it;   but  all  to  no  pur- 
pofe;  and  Berinthius  left  him  in  a  rage,  determined 
next  morning  to  put  his  threats  in  execution.     It  is 
cafierto  imagine  than  defcribe  the  fituation  of  poor 

Maria 
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Maria  at  this  moment,  but  her  father  feemed  to 
give  himfelf  very  little  uneafinefs  on  the  occafion, 
endeavouring,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  conceal  his 
own  feelings  to  alleviate  his  daughter. 

Next  morning  .arrived,  and  Monf.  de  St.  Pierre 
arofe  at  his  ufual  hour,  expecting  every  foot  he 
heard  to  be  the  fatal  mefienger.  He  walked  through 
the  room  for  fome  time  very  much  agitated ;  and, 
at  laft,  calling  a  fervant,  defired  Maria  might  fpeak 
with  him.  The  fervant  foon  returned  with  an  an- 
fwer,  that  his  daughter  was  not  to  be  found,  and  that 
fhe  had  not  been  feen  that  morning. 

The  old  man,  at  this  intelligence,  concluding 
that  fome  misfortune  muft  have  befallen  her,  rufhed 
into  the  ftreets,  frantic  with  defpair,  queftioning 
every  one  he  met  refpecting  his  daughter,  but  no 
daughter  could  be  heard  of.  At  laft,  pafling  acci-' 
dentally  the  houfe  where  Berinthius  lived,  he  over- 
heard a  female  voice  calling  for  affiftance;  and 
fatisfied  that  it  muft  be  his  daughter,  he  immediately, 
drawing  his  fword,  rufhed  into  the  houfe,  and  flying 
to  the  room  from  whence  the  noife  proceeded,  was 
met  by  four  natives,  fervants,  to  Berinthius,  who 
oppofed  his  entrance;  but  de  St.  Pierre,  become 
defperate,  rufhed  upon  them,  and  at  laft  forced  his 
way;  but  not  before  he  had  mortally  wounded  two 
of  them,  and  difarmed  the  others.     The  lady  was  in 

faft 
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faft  Maria,  and  Berinthius,  the  moment  he  obferved 
de  St.  Pierre,  quitted  her  to  defend  himfelf.  Monf. 
de  St.  Pierre  attacked  his  adverfary  with  all  the  fury 
injured  honour  could  infpire; — but  Berinthius,  who 
was  young,  healthy,  and  vigorous,  would  have  foon 
sot  the  better  of  de  St.  Pierre,  had  not  Maria,  while 
as  yet  the  fatal  fword  was  fufpended  to  plunge  into 
her  father,  rulhed  between  them,  and  for  a  moment 
kept  his  fate  fufpended;  and  de  St.  Pierre,  who 
now  in  his  turn  trembled  for  his  daughter,  by  the 
mod  fortunate  thruft  in  the  world,  not  only  faved 
Maria's  life,  but  rendered  his -opponent  unable  to 
make  any  further  refiftanee. 

The  room  was  now  filled  with  people  from  all 
quarters,  drawn  thither  by  the  clafhing  of  fwords, 
and  the  fhrieks  of  Maria,  who  feeing  the  danger  to 
which  her  father  was  expofed,  ran  through  the  houfe 
tailing  for  affiftance,  and  tearing  her  hair  in  all  the 
agony  of  defpair. 

The  wounds  which  Berinthius  had  received,  in 
this  rencontre,  were  much  more  ferious  than  was  at 
firft  apprehended;  and,  as  fears  were  entertained  for 
his  recovery,  de  St.  Pierre,  by  command  of  the 
governor,  was  taken  into  cuftody,  to  anfwer  for  his 
fafety.  Maria  was  now  more  inconfolable  than 
ever,  on  feeing  her  father  unjuftly  dragged  to  prifon, 
and  that  too  on  her  account:  however,  fhe  deter- 
mined 


mined,  whatever  punifhment  he  might  be  doomed 
to  fuffer,  they  mould  fuffer  together,  and  (he  accord- 
ingly accompanied  him  to  prifon.  Here  Maria 
had  leifure  to  explain  to  her  father  the  circumftances 
of  her  appearance  at  the  houfe  of  Berinthius.  Morn- 
ing no  fooner  appeared,  than  this  virtuous  young 
lady  had  fet  out,  in  order,  if  poflible,  to  prevail  on 
Berinthius  to  retract  the  fentence  he  had  pafled  the 
preceding  evening  againft  her  father;  and,  as  they 
had  ufed  every  other  means  in  vain,  to  try  if  he 
would  yield  to  the  intreaties  of  one  he  affected  to 
admire;  but  the  heart  of  Berinthius  was  proof  againft 
companion,  and  having  never  been  able  to  gain  her 
confent  to  marriage,  had  feized  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  force  her  to  his  purpofes,  when  her  father 
fo  providentially  arrived  to  her  afliftance.  They 
pafTed  the  whole  night  in  prifon,  without  bellowing 
a  fingle  thought  on  fleep,  but  ruminating  on  the* 
occurrences  of  the  day;  and  morning  at  laft  arrived, 
when  the  keeper  came  with  the  joyful  intelligence, 
that  Berinthius,  in  confequence  of  his  wounds,  had 
expired  late  the  preceding  night,  but  not  before  he 
had  exculpated  de  St,  Pierre  in  the  moft  unequivo- 
cal manner ;  and  that,  to  fhew  his  fincerity  the  more, 
he  had,  previous  to  his  death,  caufed  the  bonds  he 
held  of  Monf.  de  St.  Pierre  to  be  cancelled  in  his 
prefence.     The  confequence  of  courfe  was,  that  the 
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gentleman  was  immediately  liberated  amidft  the 
plaudits  of  the  whole  city.  Affairs  were  fcarcely 
fettled  in  this  manner,  to  the  mutual  fatisfaction  of 
all  parties,  when  the  difagreeable  intelligence  arrived, 
that  the  natives,  in  confequence  of  fome  recent  in- 
fults  they  had  received,  added  to  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  two  of  their  number  in  the  affair  of  Be- 
rinthius,  had  broken  off  all  negotiation  with  the 
gentlemen  deputed  from  Calcutta,  and  that  their 
prince,  taking  part  in  the  affray,  had  commanded 
that  all  Europeans,  refiding  in  his  dominions,  fhould 
be  immediately  thrown  into  prifon:  he  likewife 
gave  notice,  that  next  day  he  fhould  bring  to  trial 
fueh  of  them  as  were  within  his  capital;  amongft 
which  number  Julius  had  the  misfortune  to  find 
himfelf  and  colleagues  included. 

The  wretched  Europeans,  now  giving  up  every 
thing  for  loft,  waited  their  lentence  with  great  com-' 
pofure;  well  convinced,  that  in  that  country  their 
trial  and  condemnation  were  fynonymous  terms. — 
The  fatal  morning  at  laft  arrived,  and  the  prince, 
featecf  on  his  throne,  furrounded  by  his  courtiers,  com- 
manded the  prifoners  to  be  brought  forth. — As  they 
-were  juft  about  to  proceed  on  the  trials,  they  ob- 
ferved,  amidft  the  immenfe  multitude  that  fur- 
rounded  them,  an  uncommon  noife  and  tumult;  and 
the  prince,  ordering  immediate  enquiry  to  be  made 

into 
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into  the  caufe  of  it,  was  informed  that  an  European, 
who  had  efcaped  the  fearch  of  the  citizens,  now 
ftung  with  remorfe  for  his  crimes,  demanded  to  be 
brought  before  their  prince,  and  to  fhare  the  fame 
fate  with  his  countrymen. — The  (banger,  who  by 
this  time  had  reached  where  the  prince  was  feated, 
falling  proftrate  before  him,  thus  exclaimed; 
"  Mighty  and  illuftrious  prince,  deign  to  liften  to 
<{  the  intreaties  of  a  wretch,  who  has  rendered  him- 
"  felf  unworthy  to  liv«,  by  taking  away  the  life  of 
"  his  fellow-creatures.  I  am  the  guilty  wretch  who 
"  lad  night  was  the  caufe  of  putting  to  death  two 
"  of  your  fubjefbj  on  me  then  inflict  the  mod  fe- 
"  vere  punifhment,  but  fpare  thofe  innocent  men." 
The  Emperor,  aftonifhed  at  the  uncommon  fpeech 
he  had  juft  heard,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  that 
nothing  but  confeious  guilt  could  prompt  one  to 
fuch  a  confeffion,  gave  orders  that  the  ftranger,  who 
by  his  own  confeffion  acknowledged  himfelf  un- 
worthy to  live,  fliould  be  led  to  immediate  execu- 
tion ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  other  prifoners 
fliould  be  remanded  back  to  prifon.  The  Euro- 
peans, who  were  no  lefs  aftonifhed  at  this  tranfaction 
than  the  natives  themfelves,  no  fooner  heard  this 
fentence  than  their  aftonifhment  was  changed  into 
pity  and  compaffion  for  one  who  had,  with  fuch 
heroifm,  endeavoured  to  fave  their  lives,  and  de- 
manded 
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manded  as  a  fmall  confolation,  that  they  might  be 
at  lead  allowed  to  fee  their  deferving  countryman. 

Julius,  who  was  amongft  the  foremoft  in  this 
demand,  marching  boldly  forward,  judge  what  was 
his  aftonifhment,  his  furprife,  at  feeing  the  face  of 
this  fuppofed  ftranger,  when  he  immediately  recog- 
nized his  lovely  Maria !  -Forcing  his  way,  therefore, 
through  all  oppofition,  he  feized  her  in  his  arms,  in 
all  the  tranfports  of  love  and  admiration,  and  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  the  prince,  intreated  that  on  him 
alone  he  might  inflict  the  punifhment  of  the  law,  but 
that  the  prifoner  was  entirely  innocent.  Finding> 
however,  all  remonftrances  were  in  vain,  he  told  him 
that  the  prifoner,  now  under  fentence,  was  a  woman, 
and  of  courfe  unable  to  commit  the  crime  alledged 
againft  her.  The  truth  is,  Maria,  as  foon  as  fhe 
found  her  father  was  at  liberty,  and  getting  acquainted 
with  the  dangers  her  lover  was  expofed  to,  immedi- 
ately difguifed  herfelf,  and  entering  the  city  while 
they  were  proceeding  to  the  trial  of  the  Europeans, 
was  determined  to  ufe  every  effort  to  fave  him. 

The  prince,  now  more  aftonifhed  than  ever  at 
fuch  a  ftrange  difcovery,  interrogated  Maria  on  the 
inducements  (he  could  have  to  undertake  fuch  an 
adventure.  Maria  was  not  afhamed  to  relate  the 
whole  of  the  matter  ;  and  the  prince  was  fo  pleafed 
with  the  candid  and  fimple  manner  in  which  ihe  told 

i  it, 
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it,  that  he  immediately  fet  them  all  at  liberty;  pre- 
ferred Maria  with  a  purfe  of  ten  thoufand  rupees; 
concluded  a  peace  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Englifh  intereft;  and  Julius,  and  his  virtuous  Maria, 
having  fpent  fome  days  with  the  prince,  returned  to 
Calcutta,  where  they  were  received  with  the  greateft 
joy,  and  were  foon  after  married.  They  lived 
happy  together,  and  comfortable  for  a  number  of 
years,  bleflfed  with  a  numerous  family,  admired  by 
the  good,  and  envied  by  all — a  pattern  of  virtue 
and  conftancy. 


ANECDOTE 


OF     THE      LATE 


LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 


HPO  fay  that  his  Lordfhip  was  one  of  the  moft 
*■  celebrated  wits  of  his  time,  as  well  as  the 
polite  gentleman,  the  philofopher,  and  the  ftatef- 
man,  would  be  fuperfluous.  The  following  anec- 
dote having  been  imperfectly  told,  it  cannot  be 
difpleafing  to  fee  it  in  its  true  light. 

Lord  Chefterfield,  being  in  company  with  Pope, 
Bolingbroke,  Swift,  and  all  the  great  geniufes  of 

that 
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that  time,  it  was  agreed  to  fport  their  genius  in  ex- 
tempore bons  mots  upon  glafles.  It  came  to  Pope?s 
turn,  when  he  begged  the  favour  of  Lord  Chefter- 
field's  ring,  and  wrote  as  follows: 

"  Accept  a  miracle,  inftead  of  wit, 

Cf  Two  bad  lines,  by  Stanhope's  pencil  writ." 

Mr.  Pope  politely  offered  to  return  the  ring, 
(worth  near  five  hundred  pounds)  when  Lord  Chef- 
ter field  faid,  "  No,  Mr.  Pope,  pray  wear  it — for  it 
<c  fits  your  hand  infinitely  better  than  mine." 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  MISER. 


A  Mifer,  having  loft  an  hundred  pounds,  pro- 
"*  -**  mifed  ten  pounds  reward  to  any  one  who 
fhould  bring  it  him.  An  honeft  poor  man,  who 
found  it,  brought  it  to  the  old  gentleman,  demand- 
ing the  ten  pounds.  But  the  mifer,  to  baffle  him, 
alledged  that  there  was  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds  in 
the  bag  when  loft.  The  poor  man,  however,  was 
adviied  to  fue  for  the  money;  and,  when  the  caufe 
came  on  to  be  tried,  it  appearing  that  the  feal  had 
not  been  broken  nor  the  bag  ript,   the  judge  faid  to 
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the  defendant's  counfel,  "  The  bag  you  loft  had  an 
tf  hundred  and  ten  pounds  in  it,  you  fay;"  <  Yes, 
c  my  Lord,'  fays  he  :  "  Then,"  replied  the  judge, 
"  according  to  the  evidence  given  in  court,  this  can- 
"  not  be  your  money;  for  here  are  only  an  hundred 
"  pounds:  therefore  the  plaintiff  muft  keep  it  till 
"  the  true  owner  appears.'* 


THOUGHTS 

ON    THE 

TWO  OPPOSITE  PATHS  PURSUED  BY  MAX 
THROUGH  THIS  LIFE. 

— 

rTPHERE  are  but  two  general  roads  to  go  through 
rn)  this  world  j  the  agreeable  and  the  ufeful.  The 
firft  is  taken  by  thofe  who  are  in  fearch  only  of  plea- 
fure,  and  devote  themfelves  to  the  imaginarydelights 
of  delufive  happinefs;  the  fecond  is  purfued  by  thofe 
fages,  whofe  fole  ambition  is  folid  advantage,  even 
in  the  focial  commerce  of  mankind. 

The  path  of  pkafure  wears  an  agreeable  afpecl, 
adorned  on  each  fide  with  fruit  trees  of  exquifite 
beauty  that  delight  the  eye;  but  when  a  traveller  is 

defirous 
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defirous  of  taftingthem,  they  appear,  like  the  apples 
of  Sodom,  to  contain  nothing  but  afhes.     As  we 
advance  a  little,  fountains  are  to  be  met  with,  from 
whence  flow  the  mod  exquifite  wines:  on  every  fide 
are  large  fields  covered  with  a  variety  of  the  fineft 
flowers;    and  their  fragrance   exceeds  even   their 
charming  appearance;  this  enchanting   profpect  is 
bounded  by  little  eminences,   on  which  are  erected 
magnificent  palaces,  with  fine  gardens,  laid  out  in 
the  moft  elegant  tafte;  orange  and  citron  trees  form 
the  groves  and  bowers  which  invite  to  love.     In 
thefe  palaces  mirth  and  feftivity  reign.     In  fome 
apartments,  tables  are  laid  out  with  Epicurean  re- 
pafts,    and   fide- boards   with  delicious   wines:    in 
others  are  the  mod  lovely  females,  who  fue  you  to 
their  embraces.     Here  is  a  concert  of  harmonious 
mufic,   there  is  a  ball  in  mafquerade,  and   play  of 
every  kind;  in  another  faloon  dramatic  performers 
repeat  the  lively  fallies  of  the  moft  brilliant  wits.  In 
fine,   whatever  paflion  can  defire,  or  fancy  can  fug- 
ged, to  pleafe  and  gratify,   is  here  called  forth  to 
amufe  and  delight  the  traveller. 

In  this  purfuit  of  gaiety  and  diflipation,  three- 
fourths  of  his  life  has  already  elapied,  when,  on  a 
fudden,  he  finds  a  wearinefs  feize  him  from  the  ex- 
tent of  the  road,  which  induces  him  to  traverfe  a 
horrid  defert,  at  the  extremity  whereof  is  a  thatched 
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cabin.  He  perceives  at  the  door  an  old  man  of 
fhocking  afpect,  wan  and  meagre,  his  eyes  funk  in 
his  head,  with  grey  locks  interfperfed  with  black 
flowing  down  his  fhoulders,  whilft  his  garment  be- 
fpeaks  a  variety  of  wretchednefs.  The  traveller, 
though  terrified  at  the  ftranger's  (hocking  appear- 
ance, has  neverthelefs  the  fortitude  to  afk  him  who 
he  is?  "I  am  Misery,"  replies  the  ghaftly  fpectre, 
ff  placed  here  by  the  decrees  of  fate,  to  receive  and 
"  lodge  fuch  travellers  as  come  this  way  by  the 
,f  road  of  pleafure."  The  traveller,  aftonifhed  at 
this  reply,  enquires  if  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  he  may  repofe  himfelf? 
"  Yes,"  rejoins  Mifery,  w  ten  paces  from  hence 
"  refides  my  neighbour  Despair  -,  but  I  muft  in- 
<f  form  you,  that  of  all  the  number  who  have  thought 
"  proper  to  vifit  him,  not  one  has  ever  returned  j 
cc  and  your  choice  is  now  confined  to  fix  your  abode 
"  either  with  him  or  me,  for  fuch  is  the  certain  ter- 
"  mination  of  that  career  of  pleafure  which  you  have 
"  fo  long  purfued." 

As  to  the  ufeful  path,  it  is  of  more  difficult  accefs; 
it  can  only  be  obtained  by  fcaling  fteep  mountains. 
In  this  arduous  toil  is  the  traveller's  juvenile  years 
paflfed,  ere  he  can  attain  the  fummit  of  the  emi- 
nence; being  furrounded  by  the  mod  dangerous 
precipices.     During  this  period  he   has  no  other 
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conftant  companions  than  labour  and  anxiety,  who 
indeed  folace  him  with  the  charms  and  advantages 
of  riches;  and  fometimes  Hope  attends  him  for  a 
minute,  and  perfuades  him  he  will  foon  accomplifh 
his  journey.  His  own  wifhes  and  defires  give  credit 
to  the  flattering  intelligence  j  and,  being  fatisfied  by 
the  charm  of  thefe  feducing  promifes,  he  gradually 
reaches  the  pinnacle  of  this  tremendous  mountain. 
Here  he  obferves  a  fine  plain,  and  a  fumptuous 
palace  of  beautiful  conflruction,  (landing  in  a  happy 
fituation.  He  gains  intelligence  of  the  name  of 
this  edifice,  and  to  whom  it  belongs;  and  finds  it  is 
called  Convenience,  and  the  holt's  name  is  Repoje, 
He  is  greatly  pleafed  with  this  information,  and 
haftens  to  reach  the  agreeable  fpot,  in  order  to  reft 
and  refrefh  himfelf  after  his  fatigue  and  toil.  The 
mailer  of  the  manfion  allots  him  an  apartment 
agreeable  to  his  requeft,  and  Hope  now  whifpers  to 
him,  <c  Here  are  you,  at  length,  fettled  for  the  re- 
ct  mainder  of  your  days."  The  traveller  is  enrap- 
tured at  this  information,  and  begins  to  meditate  on 
the  means  of  making  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole 
palace.  He  forms  fchemes,  and  bewilders  himfelf 
with  projects  to  compafs  this  defign,  as  he  is  far  from 
being  contented  at  occupying  only  this  little  cham- 
ber; and  when  he  fancies  he  has  juft  fuggelled  the 
plan  that  will  fecure  him  fuccefs,  Death,  with  his 
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ghaftly  mien,  appears  and  beckons  him.  He  at  firft 
pays  no  attention  to  the  fummons;  and  when  the 
grim  tyrant  approaches  nearer,  the  traveller  repulfes 
his  attacks,  and  bitterly  complains  of  the  cruelty  of 
fate,  which  compels  him  fo  foon  to  quit  a  fituation 
that  promifed  him  felicity,  after  it  had  coft  him  {o 
much  labour  and  trouble  to  attain  it :  but  death,  ever 
inexorable,  feizes  him  without  pity,  and  cads  him 
in  a  ditch  fix  feet  in  length,  where,  covered  with 
earth,  he  ferves  for  food  for  the  worms,  and  ob- 
tains no  other  recompence  for  all  his  toil,  but  a  few 
words  graven  on  marble,  which  tells  pofterity,  that 
iuch  a  one  was  a  prudent,  indufirious  man,  and  made 
his  way  in  the  world  by  dint  of  inceffdnt  application  and 
indefatigable  vigilance. 

VANITAS  VANITATUM,  ET  OMNIA  VANITAS. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

DEAN  SWIFT  and  an  OLD  WOMAN. 


r  I  ^HE  Doctor  having  fome  knowledge  of  an  old 
-*■     woman,  known   by  the  name  of   Margaret 
Stiles,  and  who  was  very  much  addicted  to  intoxica- 
tion, againft  which  the  Doctor  repeatedly   admo- 
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nirtied  her,  whenever  he  met  with  her ;  but,  as  he 
perceived,  altogether  without  effecting  any  vifible 
reformation,  notwithstanding  her  feeming  penitence 
and  promifes  of  amendment.  One  day,  as  the 
Dean  was  taking  his  evening  walk,  he  faw  Margaret 
in  her  ufual  (late  of  inebriety,  fitting  by  the  foot- 
path on  a  bundle  of  flicks  which  (he  had  tumbled 
down  with  j  the  Dean,  after  feverely  rebuking  her, 
afked  her  "  Where  fhe  thought  of  going  to," 
(meaning  after  death.)  '  I'll  tell  you,  Sir,'  (replied 
Margaret)  c  if  you  will  help  me  up  with  my  wood/ 
which,  after  he  had  done,  <c  Well,  Margaret,"  de- 
manded he,  "  now  tell  me?"  c  Where  do  I  think  of 
c  going  to/  (repeated  Margaret,  ftaggering  and 
(taring)  f  why  where  there  is  the  bed  liquor  to  be 
*■  fure,  Doctor/ 


OJf 


TRAVELLING,  ARTS,  AND  SCIENCES. 


I  Have  frequently  been  amazed  at  the  ignorance  of 
almoft  all  the  European  travellers,  who  have 
penetrated  any  confiderable  way  Eaftward  into  Afia. 
They  have  all  been  influenced  either  by  motives  of 
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commerce  or  piety,  and  their  accounts  are  fuch  as 
mi^ht  reafonably  be  expected  from  men  of  a  very 
narrow  or  very  prejudiced  education,  the  di&ates  of 
fuperftition,  or  the  refult  of  ignorance.  Is  it  not 
furprifing,  that,  of  fuch  a  variety  of  adventurers, 
not  one  fingle  philofopher  mould  be  found  among 
the  number?  For  as  to  the  travels  of  Gemelli,  the 
learned  are  long  agreed  that  the  whole  is  but  an 
impofture. 

There  is  fcarce  any  country,  how  rude  or  uncul- 
tivated focver,  where  the  inhabitants  are  not  poffefied 
of  fome  peculiar  fecrets,  either  in  nature,  or  art, 
which  might  be  tranfplanted  with  fuccefs.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  in  Siberian  Tartary,  the  natives  extract 
aftrong  fpirit  from  milk,  which  is  a  fecret  unknown 
to  the  chymift  of  Europe."  In  the  moft  favage  parts 
of  India  they  are  poffefied  of  the  fecret  of  dying 
vegetable  fubftances  fcarlet;  and  likewife  that  of 
refining  lead  into  a  metal,  which,  for  hardnefs  and 
colour,  is  little  inferior  to  filver;  not  one  of  which 
fecrets  but  would,  in  Europe,  make  a  man's  fortune. 
The  power  of  the  Afiaticks  in  producing  winds,  or 
bringing  down  rain,  the  Europeans  are  apt  to  treat 
as  fabulous,  becaufe  they  have  no  inftances  of  the 
like  nature  among  themfclvesj  but  they  would  have 
treated  the  fecrets  of  gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's 
compafs,  in  the  fame  manner,  had  they  been  told 

the 
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the  Chinefe  ufed  fuch  arts  before  the  invention  was 
common  with  themfelves  at  home.  Of  all  the  Eng- 
li(h  philofophers  I  mod  reverence  Bacon,  that  great 
and  hardy  genius:  he  it  is  who,  undaunted  by  the 
feeming  difficulties  that  oppofe,  prompts  human 
.curiofity  to  examine  every  part  of  nature  j  and  even 
exhorts  man  to  try  whether  he  cannot  fubject  the 
temped,  the  thunder,  and  even  earthquakes,  to  hu- 
man controul.  Oh !  had  a  man  of  his  daring  fpirit, 
of  his  genius,  penetration,  and  learning,  travelled  to 
thofe  countries  which  have  been  vifited  only  by  the 
fuperititious  and  mercenary,  what  might  not  man- 
kind expect!  How  would  he  enlighten  the  regi- 
ons to  which  he  travelled !  And  what  a  variety  of 
knowledge  and  ufeful  improvement  would  he  not 
bring  back  in  exchange! 

There  is  probably  no  country  fo  barbarous,  that 
would  not  difclofe  all  it  knew,  if  it  received  equiva- 
lent information;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  a 
perfon,  who  was  ready  to  give  more  knowledge  than 
he  received,  would  be  welcome  wherever  he  came. 
All  his  care  in  travelling,  mould  only  be  to  fuit  his 
intellectual  banquet  to  the  people  with  whom  he 
converfed:  he  fhould  not  attempt  to  teach  the  un- 
lettered Tartar  aftronomy,  nor  yet  inftrucl:  the 
polite  Chinefe  in  the  arts  of  fubfiftence ;  he  fhould 
endeavour  to  improve  the  barbarian  in  the  fecrets  of 
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living  comfortably;  and  the  inhabitant  of  a  more 
refined  country  in  the  fpeculative  pleafures  of  icience. 
How  much  more  nobly  would  a  philofopher,  thus 
employed,  fpend  his  time;  than  by  fitting  at  home, 
earneftly  intent  upon  adding  one  liar  more  to  his 
catalogue,  or  one  monfter  more  to  his  collection  ?\ 
or  Hill,  if  poflible,  more  triflingly  fedulous  in  the 
incatenation  of  fleas,  or  fculpture  of  cherry-ftones.  • 

I  never  confider  this  fubject,  without  being  fur- 
prifed  that  none  of  thofe  focieties,  fo  laudably  efta- 
blifhed  in  England  for  the  promotion  of  arts  and 
learning,  have  ever  thought  of  fending  one  of  their 
members  into  the  mod  Eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  to 
make  what  difcoveries  he  was  able.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  fuch  an  undertaking,  let  them 
but  read  the  relations  of  their  own  travellers. 

It  will  there  be  found,  that  they  are  as  often  de- 
ceived themfclves,  as  they  attempt  to  deceive  others. 
The  merchants  tell  us,  perhaps,  the  price  of  differ- 
ent commodities,  the  methods  of  baling  them  up, 
and  the  propereft  manner  for  an  European  to  pre- 
ferve  his  health  in  the  country.  The  mifiionary,  on 
the  other  hand,  informs  us  with  what  pleafure  the 
country  to  which  he  was  fent  embraced  Chriftianity, 
and  the  numbers  he  converted;  what  methods  he 
took  to  keep  Lent  in  a  region  where  there  were  no 
fifh,  or  the  fhifts  he  made  to  celebrate  the  rites  of 
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his  religion,  in  places  where  there  were  neither 
bread  nor  wine:  fuch  accounts,  with  the  ufual  ap- 
pendages of  marriages  and  funerals,  infcriptions, 
rivers,  and  mountains,  make  up  the  whole  of  an 
European  traveller's  diary:  but  as  to  all  the  fecrets 
of  which  the  inhabitants  are  pofTeiTed,  thofe  are 
univerfally  attributed  to  magick:  and  when  the 
traveller  can  give  no  other  account  of  the  wonders 
he  fees  performed,  he  very  contentedly  afcribes  them 
to  the  devil. 

It  was  an  ufual  obfervation  of  Boyle,  the  Englifli 
chymift,  that  if  every  artift  would  but  difcover  what 
new  obfervations  occurred  to  him  in  the  exercife  of 
his  trade,  philofophy  would  thence  gain  innumerable 
improvements.  It  may  be  obferved,  with  (till 
greater  juftice,  that  if  the  ufeful  knowledge  of  every 
country,  how  foever  barbarous,  were  gleaned  by  a 
judicious  obferver,  the  advantages  would  be  ineiiir 
mable.  Are  there  not,  even  in  Europe,  many  ufe- 
ful inventions,  known  or  praflifed  but  in  one  place? 
The  inftrument,  as  an  example,  for  cutting  down 
corn  in  Germany,  is  much  more  handy  and  expedi- 
tious in  my  opinion,  than  the  fickle  ufed  in  England. 
The  cheap  and  expeditious  manner  of  making 
vinegar,  without  previous  fermentation,  is  known  in 
only  a  part  of  France.  If  fuch  difcoveries  there- 
fore remain  ftill  to  be  known  at  home,  what  funds 
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of  knowledge  might  not  be  collected  in  countries 
yet  unexplored,  or  only  pafled  through  by  ignorant 
travellers  in  hafty  caravans? 

The  caution  with  which  foreigners  are  received 
into  Afia,  may  be  alledged  as  an  objection  to  fuch  a 
defign.  But  how  readily  have  feveral  European 
merchants  found  admifiion  into  regions  the  mod 
fufpicious,  under  the  character  of  Sanjapins,  or 
Northern  pilgrims?  To  fdeh,  not  even  China  itfelf 
denies  ^accefs. 

To  fend  out  a  traveller  properly  qualified  for  thefe 
purpofes,  might  be  an  object  of  national  concern: 
it  would  in  fome  meafure  repair  the  breaches  made 
by  ambition  j  and  might  fhew  that  there  were  ftill 
fome  who  boafted  a  greater  name  than  that  of  patri- 
ots, whoprofefied  themfelves  lovers  of  men.  The 
only  difficulty  would  remain  in  choofing  a  proper 
perfon  for  fo  arduous  an  interprife.  He  mould  be 
a  man  of  a  philofophick  turn,  one  apt  to  deduce 
confequences  of  general  utility  from  particular  oc- 
currences j  neither  fwoln  with  pride,  nor  hardened 
by  prejudice;  neither  wedded  to  one  particular  fyf- 
tem,  nor  inftructed  only  in  one  particular  fcience; 
neither  wholly  a  botanift,  nor  quite  an  antiquarian  : 
his  mind  mould  be  tinctured  with  miscellaneous 
knowledge,  and  his  manners  humanized  by  an  in- 
tei  courfe  with  men.  He  mould  be,  in  fome  meafure, 
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an  enthufiaft  to  the  defign ;  fond  of  travelling,  from 
a  rapid  imagination,  and  an  innate  love  of  change; 
furnifhed  with  a  body  capable  of  fuftaining  every 
fatigue,  and  a  heart  not  eafily  terrified  at  danger. 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


Mrs.  MADDEN,  afterwards  LADY  ELY, 

RELATED  BY  MRS.  BELLAMY,  AS  FOLLOWS. 


T  "K  7H1LST  I  refided  at  the  fheds  of  Clontarf,  a 
*  *  ludicrous  incident  happened,  which,  though 
it  was  like  to  have  been  attended  with  ferious  confe- 
quences  to  me,  ftill  excites  fuch  laughable  ideas  in 
my  mind,  whenever  it  occurs  to  my  recollection, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  relating  it. 

One  day  the  beautiful  widow  Madden,  afterwards 
Lady  Ely,  came  down  to  pay  me  a  vifit.  As  it  was 
a  holiday,  a  circumftance  my  vifitor  had  not  recol- 
lected, and  fhe  had  come  early  in  order  to  fpend  the 
whole  day  with  me,  fhe  accompanied  me  to  a  barn 
fome  few  miles  off",  where  the  fervice  of  our  church, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  neighbouring  peafants, 

was  ufuallv  performed. 
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As  the  place  was  fituated  upon  the  fea-coaft,  the 
congregation,  which  was  very  numerous,  chiefly 
confifted  of  fifhermen  and  their  families ;  and  un- 
luckily  fome  cireumftances  happened,  which  put  our 
gravity  to  the  teft,  and  counteracted  the  intentional 
devotion  with  which  we  entered  the  facred  fhed. 

The  weather  being  uncommonly  warm,  and  the 
barn  much  crowded,  the  effects  foon  became  vifible 
on  the  countenance  of  the  facerdotal  gentleman  that 
officiated.  The  fubtle  fluid  produced  by  perfpira- 
tion,  in  plenteous  ftreams  bedewed  his  vifage,  which 
obliged  him  to  have  frequent  recourfe  to  his  hand- 
kerchief; and  as  that  happened  to  be  deeply  tinged 
with  blue,  and  never  to  have  been  ufed  before,  his 
face  was  foon  adorned  with  various  ftripes  of  that 
colour,  and  exhibited  a  fpettacle  that  would  have 
extorted  a  fmile  from  the  molt  rigid  anchorite. 

My  fair  companion,  who,  by  the  bye,  loved  laugh- 
ing more  than  praying,  and  preferred  a  joke  to  a 
homily,  by  frequent  jogs  with  her  elbow,  drew  my 
attention  to  the  outre  figure  that  now  prefented  itfelf. 
In  any  other  place,  fo  ludicrous  a  fcene  would  have 
afforded  me  the  higheft  entertainment;  but  as  I  al- 
ways make  a  point,  and  hope  I  ever  fhall,  of  beha- 
ving myfelf  in  a  place  of  worfhip  with  that  reverence 
and  folemnity  which  is  due  to  it,  I  was  not  to  be 
tempted  to  forget  where  I  was. 

After 
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After  the  prayers  were  ended,  the  Minifter  gave 
an  exhortation  to  his  auditors j  and  now,  by  the 
quaintnefs  offome  of  his  exprefiions,  rendered  that 
hilarity  which  his  be-plaiftered  countenance  had  firft 
excited  in  my  companion's  mind,  ungovernable.  In 
the  courfe  of  his  oration,  he  took  occafion  to  intro- 
duce the  fall  of  our  firft:  parents.  When  addreffing 
himfelf  to  the  female  part  of  his  congregation,  who, 
as  I  have  already  faid,  were  fifti- women,  he  exclaim- 
ed, with  a  much  ftronger  tincture  of  the  Hibernian 
brogue  than  even  fome  of  our  prefent  preachers, 
"  Your  mother  Eve  fold  her  immortal  foul,  and 
<f  with  it  all  mankind,  for  an  apple  j  but  fuch  is  your 
<c  depravity,  ye  wretches,  that  you  would  fell  your 
"  fouls  for  an  oyfter  -,  nay,  even  for  a  cockle." 

Though  my  fair  friend  had  been  hitherto  able  to 
keep  her  rifible  faculties  within  tolerable  bounds,  an 
exprefiion  fo  replete  with  low  humour — lb  truly 
ludicrous — was  not  to  be  withftoodj  fhe  burft  into 
a  loud  and  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  hurrying  out 
of  the  ruftic  chapel,  left  me  to  encounter  the  rage  of 
the  offended  prieft  and  his  enthufiaftic  auditory. 

It  was  happy  for  me,  that  I  had  even  then  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  a  devotee,  as  the 
clergyman  inftantly  put  a  flop-  to  his  exhortation, 
and  addreffed  tiimfelf  particularly  to  me.  He  told 
me  that  if  he  were  not  well  aflured,  from  the  general 
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tenor  of  my  behaviour,  and  the  character  I  bore, 
that  I  was  incapable  of  countenancing  fuch  a  fla- 
grant affront  to  the  Deity,  he  would  caufe  me  to  be 
expelled  from  the  mother  church;  but  as  he  hoped 
that  that  was  not  the  cafe,  he  would  forgive  my 
bringing  with  me  a  perfon,  who,  having  no  devotion 
herfelf,  had  dared  to  difturb  thofe  who  had,  if  I 
would  inform  him  of  her  name.  In  order  to  ap- 
peafe  the  offended  prieft,  I  gave  him  my  word  that 
I  would  lend  to  him;  and  the  fervice  concluded 
without  any  farther  interruptiop. 

As  to  Mis.  Madden,  fhe  prudently  mounted  her 
horfe,  and  returned  with  all  l'peed  to  my  lodgings; 
fhe  otherwife  would  have  flood  a  chance  of  being  in 
the  fame  predicament  as  poor  Orpheus  was;  the 
common  people  of  that  country  being  no  lefs  re- 
vengeful, when  their  religious  rights  are  fuppofed  to 
be  contemned,  than  the  Thracian  dames  could  be 
for  the  indifference  fhewn  to  their  fex  by  the  fon 
of  Apollo. 

Agreeable  to  my  promife  to  the  prieft,  I  fent  to 
him  foon  after;  not,  indeed,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  name  of  my  imprudent  companion,  but  to  en- 
deavour to  palliate  her  offence.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
Crump  was  his  penitent,  by  whofe  means  the  affair 
was  at  length  made  up.  And  this  interference  was 
the  only  part  of  his  conduct,  with  regard  to  myfelf, 
that  I  ever  was  pleafed  with.  THF 
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THE  SOCIAL  ATTACHMENT 


ANIMALS. 


rTPHERE  is  a  wonderful  fpirit  of  fociality  in  the 
-*■     brute  creation,  independent  of  fexual  attach- 
ment :  the  congregating  of  gregarious  birds  in  the 
winter  is  a  remarkable  inftance. 

Many  horfes,  though  quiet  with  company,  will 
not  (lay  one  minute  in  a  field  by  themfelves;  the 
ftrongeft  fences  cannot  reftrain  them.  My  neigh- 
bour's horfe  will  not  only  not  ftay  by  himfelf  abroad, 
but  he  will  not  bear  to  be  left  alone  in  a  ftrange 
{table  without  difcovering  the  utmoft  impatience, 
and  endeavouring  to  break  the  rack  and  manger 
with  his  fore  feet.  He  has  been  known  to  leap  out 
at  a  ftable  window,  through  which  dung  was  thrown, 
after  company;  and  yet,  in  other  refpe&s,  is  re- 
markably quiet.  Oxen  and  cows  will  not  fatten  by 
themfelves,  but  will  neglect  the  fined  pafture  that 
is  not  recommended  by  fociety.  It  would  be  need- 
lefs  to  inftance  in  fheep,  which  conftantly  flock  to- 
gether. But  this  propenfity  feems  not  to  be  confined 
to  animals  of  the  fame  fpeciesj  for  we  know  a  doe, 
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dill  alive,  that  was  brought  up  from  a  little  fawn 
with  a  dairy  of  cows,  with  them  it  goes  a-field,  and 
with  them  it  returns  to  the  yard.  The  dogs  of  the 
houfe  take  no  notice  of  this  deer,  being  ufed  to  herj 
but,  if  ftrange  dogs  come  by,  a  chace  enfues;  while 
the  mafter  fmiles  to  fee  his  favourite  fecurely  leading 
her  purfuers  over  hedge,  or  gate,  or  ftile,  ftill  fhe 
returns  to  the  cows,  who,  with  fierce  lowings  and 
menacing  horns,  drive  the  afTailants  quite  out  of  the 
pafture.  Even  great  difparity  of  kind  and  fize  does 
not  always  prevent  focial  advances  and  mutual 
fellowfhip.  For  a  very  intelligent  and  obfervant 
perfon  has  allured  me  that,  in  the  former  part  of  his 
life,  keeping  but  one  horfe,  he  happened  alfo  on  a 
time  to  have  but  one  folitary  hen.  Thefe  two  in- 
congruous animals  fpent  much  of  their  time  together 
in  a  lonely  orchard,  where  they  faw  no  creature  but 
each  other.  By  degrees  an  apparent  regard  began 
to  take  place  between  thefe  two  fequeftered  indivi- 
duals. The  fowl  would  approach  the  quadruped, 
with  notes  of  complacency,  rubbing  herfelf  gently 
againft  his  legs;  while  the  horfe  would  look  down 
with  fatisfadtion,  and  move  with  the  greateft  caution 
and  circumfpection,  left  he  mould  trample  on  his 
diminutive  companion.  Thus,  by  mutual  good 
offices,  each  fecmed  to  confole  the  vacant  hours  of 
the  other;  fo  that  Milton,  when  he  puts  the  follow- 
ing 
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ing  fentiment  in  the  mouth  of  Adam,  feems  to  be 
fomewhat  miftaken: 

Much  lefs  can  bird  with  bead,  or  fifh  with  fowl, 
So  well  converfe,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape. 


WE  have  remarked  in  a  former  letter  how 
much  incongruous  animals,  in  a  lonely  ftate,  may 
be  attached  to  each  other  from  a  fpirit  of  focialityj 
in  this  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  recount  a  different 
motive,  which  has  been  known  to  create  as  ftrange 
a  fondnefs. 

My  friend  had  a  little  helplefs  leveret  brought  to 
him,  which  the  fervants  fed  with  milk  in  a  fpoon, 
and  about  the  fame  time  his  cat  kittened,  and  the 
young  were  difpatched  and  buried.  The  hare  was 
foon  loft,  and  fuppofed  to  be  gone  the  way  of  mod 
fondlings,  to  be  killed  by  fome  dog  or  cat.  How- 
ever, in  about  a  fortnight,  as  the  mafter  was  fitting 
in  his  garden  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  he  obferved 
his  cat,  with  tail  erect,  trotting  towards  him,  and 
calling  with  little  fhort  inward  notes  of  complacency 
fuch  as  they  ufe  towards  their  kittens,  and  fomething 
gambolling  after,  which  proved  to  be  the  leveret 
that  the  cat  had  fupported  with  her  milk,  and  con- 
tinued to  fupport  with  great  affection. 

Thus 
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Thus  was  a  graminivorous  animal  nurtured  by  a 
carnivorous  and  predacious  one! 

Why  fo  cruel  and  fanguinary  a  bead  as  a  cat, 
of  a  ferocious  genus  of  fetes,  the  murium  leoy  as 
Linnaeus  calls  it,  mould  be  affected  with  any  tender- 
nefs  towards  an  animal  which  is  its  natural  prey,  is 
not  fo  eafy  to  determine. 

This  ftrange  affection  probably  was  occafioned 
by  that  defiderium,  thofe  tender  maternal  feelings, 
which  the  lofs  of  her  kittens  had  awakened  in  her 
bread;  and  by  the  complacency  and  eafe  fhe  de- 
rived to  herfelf  from  the  procuring  her  teats  to  be 
drawn,  which  were  too  much  diftended  with  milkj 
till,  from  habit,  fhe  became  as  much  delighted  with 
this  foundling  as  if  it  had  been  her  real  offspring. 

This  incident  is  no  bad  folution  of  that  ftrange 
circumftance,  which  grave  hiftorians,  as  well  as  the 
poets,  affert,  of  expofed  children  being  fometimes 
nurtured  by  female  wild  beafts  that  probably  had 
loft  their  young.  For  it  is  not  one  whit  more  mar- 
vellous that  Romulus  and  Remus,  in  their  infant 
ftate,  fhould  be  nurfed  by  a  fhe-wolf,  than  that  a 
poor  little  fucking  leveret  fhould  be  foftered  and 
cherifhed  by  a  bloody  grimalkin. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

JAMES  I.  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 


OF  all  the  qualities  which  marked  the  character 
of  James  I.  King  of  England,  there  was  none 
more  contemptible  than  a  pedantic  difpofition, 
which  he  had  obtained  from  a  narrow,  though  a 
laborious  education.  Some  fchool-learning  he  had, 
the  fruits  of  that  unwearied  application  which  is 
often  united  to  mean  parts.  Of  that  learning  he 
was  ridiculoufly  vain.  His  vanity  was  much  heigh- 
tened by  the  flattery  he  had  met  with  from  the 
minions  of  his  Englilh  court.  He  was  eager  for  an 
opportunity  of  difplaying  it  to  the  whole  nation:  the 
opportunity  was  offered  him  by  a  petition  from  the 
Puritans,  for  a  reformation  of  fundry  articles  of  the 
eftablilhed  church.  James  gave  them  hopes  of  an 
impartial  debate,  though  he  mortally  hated  all  the 
reformers,  for  the  reftraints  they  had  laid  upon  him 
in  his  Scotch  government.  In  this  debate,  James 
was  to  prefide  as  judge;  and  an  affembly  of  church- 
men and  minitters  met  at  Hampton-Court  for  this 
purpofe.  From  judge  he  turned  principal  difpu- 
tant,  filencing  all  oppofition  by  his  authority  and 

loquacity, 
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loquacity,  and  clofed  his  many  arguments  with  thefe 
powerful  ones.  "  That  Prefbytery  agreed  as  well 
"  with  monarchy,  as  God  with  the  devil;  that  he 
'<  would  not  have  Tom  and  Dick  and  Will  meet  to 
"  cenfure  him  and  his  counfel.  If  this  be  all  your 
Cf  party  hath  to  fay,  I  will  make  them  conform  them- 
"  felvesj  or  elfe  I  will  harrie  them  out  of  the  land, 
"or  elfe  do  worfe— only  hang  them — that's  all!" 
Great  was  the  exultation  and  adulation  of  church- 
men and  courtiers  on  this  occafion.  Chancellor 
Egerton  cried  out,  '  He  had  often  heard  that  roy- 
'  alty  and  priefthood  were  united,  but  never  faw  it 
'  verified  till  now.'  Archbifhop  Whitgift  carried 
his  flattery  (till  farther;  '  He  verily  believed  the 
€  king  fpoke  by  the  fpirit  of  God.' 


ANECDOTE 


BISHOP  BERKELEY. 


rTHHE    very    ingenious    and    amiable    Bifhop 
■*■     Berkeley,   of  Cloyn,   in  Ireland,  was  fo  en- 
tirely contented  with  his  income  in  that  diocefe,  that 
when  offered  by  the  late  Earl  of  Chefterfield  (then 

Lord 
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Lord  Lieutenant)  abifhoprick  much  more  beneficial 
than  that  he  pofleffed,  he  declined  it  with  thefe  words: 
"  I  love  my  neighbours,  and  they  love  me:  why 
"  then  mould  I  begin,  in  my  old  days,  to  form  new 
"  connexions,  and  tear  myfelf  from  thofe  friends 
M  whofe  kindnefs  is  to  me  the  greateft  happinefs  I 
"  can  enjoy  ?" — Acting,  in  this  inftance,  like  the 
celebrated  Plutarch,  who,  being  afked,  "  Why  he 
"  refided  in  his  native  city,  fo  obfcure  and  fo little?'* 
anfwered,  c  I  ftay,  left  it  fhould  grow  lefs.' 


RELIGION 

THE  ONLY  FOUNDATION  OF  CONTENT; 


AN    EASTERN    STORY. 


OMAR,  the  hermit  of  the  mountain  Aubukabes, 
which  rifes  on  the  coaft  of  Mecca,  and  over- 
looks the  city,  found  one  evening  a  man  fitting 
penfive  and  alone,  within  a  few  paces  of  his  cell. 
Omar  regarded  him  with  attention,  and  perceived 
that  his  looks  were  wild  and  haggard,  and  that  his 
body  was  feeble  and  emaciated:  the  man  alfo  feemed 
to  gaze  ftedfaftly  on  Omar;  but  fuch  was  the  ab- 

ftraction 
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(traction  of  his  mind,  that  his  eye  did  not  immedi- 
ately take  cognizance  of  its  object.  In  the  moment 
of  recollection  he  darted  as  from  a  dream,  he  covered 
his  face  in  confufion,  and  bowed  himfelf  to  the 
ground.  "  Son  of  affliction,"  faid  Omar,  "  who 
*f  art  thou,  and  what  is  thy  diftrefs  ?"  ■  My  name,' 
replied  the  flranger,  c  is  HaiTan,  and  I  am  a  native 
'  of  this  cityj  the  angel  of  adverfity  has  laid  his  hand 

•  upon  me:  and  the  wretch  whom  thine  eye  com- 

■  paffionates,  thou  canft  not  deliver.'  "  To  deliver 
"  thee,"  faid  Omar,  t(  belongs  to  him  only,  from 
■»  whom  we  mould  receive  with  humility  both  good 
"  and  evil j  yet  hide  not  thy  life  from  mej  for  the 
"  burthen  which  I  cannot  remove,  I  may  at  leaft 
"  enable  thee  to  fuftain."  Haflan  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  and  remained  fome  time  filent; 
then  fetching  a  deep  figh,  he  looked  up  at  the  her- 
mit, and  thus  complied  with  his  requeft: 

'  It  is  now  fix  years,  fince  our  mighty  Lord,  the 
'  Caliph  Almalic,  whofe  memory  be  blefled,  firft 
'  came  privately  to  worfhip  in  the  temple  of  the 
'  holy  city.  The  blefiings  which  he  petitioned  of 
'  the  prophet,  as  the  prophet's  vicegerent,  he  was 

•  diligent  to  difpenfej  in  the  intervals  of  his  devo- 

■  tion,  therefore,  he  went  about  the  city,  relieving 

■  diftrefs,  and  reftraining  oppreflion  j  the  widow 
c  fmiled  under  his  protedtion,  and  the  weaknefs  of 

'  age 
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c  age  and  infancy  was  fuftained  by  his  bounty.  I 
e  who  dreaded  no  evil  but  ficknefs,  and  expected  no 
c  good  beyond  the  reward  of  my  labour,  was  finging 
f  at  my  work,  when  Almalic  entered  my  dwelling. 
f  He  looked  round  with  a  fmile  of  complacency; 
c  perceiving  that  though  it  was  mean  it  was  neat, 
c  and  that  though  I  was  poor  I  appeared  to  be  con- 
c  tent.  As  his  habit  was  that  of  a  pilgrim,  I 
'  haftened  to  receive  him  with  fuch  hofpitality  as 
4  was  in  my  power  j  and  my  cheerfulnefs  was  rather 
'  increafed  than  reftrained  by  his  prefence.  After 
c  he  had  accepted  fome  coffee,  he  afked  me  many 
'  queftionsj  and  though  by  my  anfwers  I  always 
'  endeavoured  to  excite  him  to  mirth,  yet  I  per- 
1  ceived  that  he  grew  thoughtful,  and  eyed  me  with 
c  a  placid  but  fixed  attention.  I  fufpected  he  had 
1  fome  knowledge  of  me,  and  therefore  inquired  his 
c  country  and  his  name.'  "  HafTan,"  faid  he,  "  I 
"  have  raifed  thy  curiofity,  and  it  mall  be  fatisfied ; 
"  he  who  now  talks  with  thee  is  Almalic,  the  fove- 
"  reign  of  the  faithful,  whofe  feat  is  the  throne  of 
'  Medina,  and  whofe  commifiion  is  from  above." 
c  Thefe  words  (truck  me  dumb  with  aftonimment, 
'  though  I  had  fome  doubt  of  their  truth:  but  Al- 
'  malic,  throwing  back  his  garment,  difcovered  the 
'  peculiarity  of  his  veft,  and  put  the  royal  fignet 
c  upon  his  finger.     I  then  Itarted  up,  and  was  about 

'to 
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€  to  proftrate  myfclf  before  him,  but  he  prevented 

*  me.'  "  Hafian,"  faid  he,  "  forbear;  thou  art 
"  greater  than  I,  and  from  thee  I  have  at  once  de- 
,c  rived  humility  and  wifdom."    f  I  anfwered,  Mock 

*  not  thy  fervant,  who  is  but  as  a  worm  before  thee : 
'  life  and  death  are  in  thy  hand,  and  happinefs  and 
«  mifery  are  the  daughters  of  thy  will.'  "  Hafian," 
he  replied,  "  I  can  no  otherwife  give  life  or  happi- 
<f  nefs  than  by  not  taking  them  away :  thou  art  thy- 
"  felf  beyond  the  reach  of  my  bounty,  and  pofTefled 
"  of  felicity  which  I  can  neither  communicate  nor 
"  obtain.  My  influence  over  others  fills  my  bofom 
<f  with  perpetual  folicitude  and  anxiety  j  and  yet 
"  my  influence  over  others  extends  only  to  their 
"  vices,  whether  I  would  reward  or  punifh. 

"  By  the  bow-dring,  I  can  reprefs  violence  and 
"  fraud  j  and  by  the  delegation  of  power,  I  can 
"  transfer  the  infatiable  wifhes  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
"  tion  from  one  objecl:  to  another:  but  with  refpect 
"  to  virtue,  I  am  impotent:  if  I  could  reward  it,  I 
"  would  reward  it  in  thee.  Thou  art  content,  and 
"  haft  therefore  neither  avarice  nor  ambition  to  exalt 
ct  thee,  which  would  deftroy  the  fimplicity  of  thy  life, 
<f  and  diminifh  that  happinefs  which  I  have  no  power 
"  either  to  increafe  or  to  continue."     *  He  then  rofe 

*  up,  and  commanding  me  not  to  difclofe  his  fecret, 
c  departed. 

'  As 
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c  As  foon  as  I  recovered  from  the  confufion  and 
e  aftonifhment  in  which  the  Caliph  left  me,  I  began 
f  to  regret  that  my  behaviour  had  intercepted  his 
'  bounty j  and  accufed  that  cheerfulnefs  of  folly, 
c  which  was  the  concomitant  of  poverty  and  labour. 
f  I  now  repined  at  the  obfeurity  of  my  ftation, 
f  which  my  former  infenfibility  had  perpetuated: 
*  I  neglected  my  labour,  becaufe  I  defpifed  the  re- 
f  ward  j  I  fpent  the  day  in  idlenefs,  forming  roman- 
'  tic  projects  to  recover  the  advantages  which  I  had 
'  loft  j  and  at  night,  inftead  of  lofing  myfelfin  that 
'  fweet  and  refrefhing  fleep,  from  which  I  ufed  to 
f  rife  with  new  health,  cheerfulnefs,  and  vigour,  I 
c  dreamt  of  fplendid  habits  and  a  numerous  retinue, 
c  of  gardens,,  palaces,  eunuchs,  and  women,  and 
c  waked  only  to  regret  the  illufions  that  had  vanifhed. 
c  My  health  was  at  length  impaired  by  the  inquietude 
'  of  my  mind  j  I  fold  all  my  moveables  for  fubfift- 
c  ence:  and  referved  only  a  mattrafs,  upon  which  I 
'  fometimes  lay  from  one  night  to  another. 

•  In  the  firft  moon  of  the  following  year,  the 
'  Caliph  came  again  to  Mecca,  with  the  fame  fe- 
f  crecy,  and  for  the  fame  purpofes.  He  was  willing 
c  once  more  to  fee  the  man,  whom  he  confidered  as 
c  deriving  felicity  from  himfelf.     But  he  found  me, 

<  not  finging  at  my  work,  ruddy  with  health,  and 

<  vivid   with  cheerfulnefs;  but  pale  and   dejected, 

*  fitting 
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<  fitting  on  the  ground,  and  chewing  opium,  which 

*  contributed  tofubftitute  the  phantoms  ofimagina- 
c  tion  for  the  realities  of  greatnefs.  He  entered 
«  with  a  kind  of  joyful  impatience   in  his  counte- 

*  nance,  which,  the  moment  he  beheld  me,  wa9 
c  changed  to  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  pity.     I  had 

*  often  wifhed  for  another  opportunity  to  addrei*s 
1  the  Caliph  j  yet  I  was  confounded  at  his  prefence, 
'  and  throwing  myfelf  at  his  feet,  I  laid  my  hand 
'  upon  my  head,  and  was  fpeechlefs.  "  Haflan,'' 
'  faid  he,  "  what  canft  thou  have  loft,  whofe  wealth 
"  was  the  labour  of  thy  own  hand;  and  what  can 
"  have  made  thee  fad,  the  fpring  of  whofe  joy  was 
<f  in  thy  own  bofom?  What  evil  hath  befallen  thee? 
<e  Speak,  and  if  I  can  remove  it,  thou  art  happy." 
«  I  was  now  encouraged  to  look  up,  and  I  replied, 
c  Let  my  Lord  forgive  the  prefumption  of  his  fer- 
'  vant,  who,  rather  than  utter  a  falfehood,  would  be 
'  dumb  for  ever.  I  am  become  wretched  by  the 
c  lofs  of  that  which  I  never  pofieffed;  thou  haft 
'  raifed  wifhes  which  indeed  I  am  not  worthy  thou 
■  fhouldft  fatisfy:  but  why  fhould  it  be  thought 
c  that  he,  who  was  happy  in  obfcurity  and  indigence, 
«  would  not  have  been  rendered  more  happy  by 
'  eminence  andswealth?' 

*  When  I  had  finifhed  this  fpeech,  Almalic  flood 
4  fome  moments  in  fufpence,  and  I  continued  prof- 

'  trate 
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'  trate  before  him.  <e  Hafian,"  faid'  he,  "  I  per- 
"  ceive,  not  with  indignation  but  regret,  that  I 
"  miftook  thy  character;  I  now  difcover  avarice 
"  and  ambition  in  thy  heart,  which  lay  torpid  only 
ff  becaufe  their  objects  were  too  remote  to  rouze 
"  them.  I  cannot,  therefore,  iriveft  thee  with  autho- 
rity, becaufe  I  would  not  fubject  my  people  to 
Cf  oppreffion;  and  becaufe  I  would  not  be  compelled 
tf  to  punifh  thee,  for  crimes  which  I  firfl  enabled 
<(  thee  to  commit.  But  as  I  have  taken  from  thee 
Cf  that  which  I  cannot  reftore,  I  will  at  lead  gratify 
"  the  wifhes  that  I  excited,  left  thy  heart  accufe  me 
**  of  injuftice,  and  thou  continue  ftill  a  ftranger  to 
"  thyfelf.     Arife,  therefore,  and  follow  me."     « I 

•  fprung  from  the  ground  as  it  were  with  the  wino-s 
c  of  an  eagle  j  I  kitted  the  hem  of  his  garment  in  an 

•  extacy  of  gratitude  and  joy ;  and  when  I  went  out 

•  of  my  houfe,  my  heart  leaped  as  if  I  had  efcaped 
<  from  the  den  of  a  lion.  I  followed  Almalic  to  the 
c  caravanfera  in  which  he  lodged;  and  after  he  had 
1  fulfilled  his  vows,  he  took  me  with  him  to  Medina. 
f  He  gave  me  an  apartment  in  the  Seraglio;  I  was 
f  attended  by  his  own  fervants;  my  provifions  were 
1  fent  from  his  own  table;  and  I  received  every 
(  week  a  fum  from  his  treafury,  which  exceeded  the 
c  moft  romantic  of  my  expectations.  But  I  foon 
'  difcovered,  that  no  dainty  was  Co  tafteful,  as  the 

'food 
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'food  to  which  labour  procured  an  appetite;  no 
1  (lumbers  fo  fweet  as  thofe  which  wearinefs  invited ; 
f  and  no  time  fo  well  enjoyed,  as  that  in  which  dili- 
'  gence  is  expecting  its  reward.  I  remembered 
c  thefe  enjoyments  with  regret;  and  while  I  was 
1  fighing  in  the  midft  of  fuperfluities,  which  though 
1  they  encumbered  life,  yet  I  could  not  give  up,  they 
c  were  fuddenly  taken  away. 

'  Almalic,  in  the  midft  of  the  glory  of  his  king- 
c  dom,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  life,  expired  fud- 

*  denly  in  the  bath;  fuch,  thou  knoweft,  was  the 
'  deftiny,  which  the  Almighty  had  written  upon  his 
c  head. 

t  His  fon  Abubeker,  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne, 
c  was  incenfed  againft  me,  by  fome  who  regarded 
e  me  at  once  with  contempt  and  envy:  he  fuddenly 
'withdrew  my  penfion,  and  commanded  that  I 
f  fhould  be  expelled  the  palace*  a  command  which 
'  my  enemies  executed  with  fo  much  rigour,  that 
c  within  twelve  hours  I  found  myfelf  in  the  ftreets  of 

*  Medina,  indigent  and  friendlefs,  expofed  to  hunger 

*  and  derifion,  with  all  the  habits  of  luxury,  and  all 
f  the  fenfibility  of  pride.-  O!  let  not  thy  heart  de- 
r  fpife  me,  thou  whom  experience  has  not  taught, 
c  that  it  is  mifery  to  lofe  that  which  it  is  not  happi- 
'  ncfs  to  poflefs.  O !  that  for  me,  this  leffon  had 
'  not  been  written  on  the  tablets  of  Providence !  I 

'  have 
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*  have  travelled  from  Medina  to  Mecca;  but  I  can- 

*  not  fly  from  myfelf.  How  different  are  the  ftates 
( in  which  I  have  been  placed  !  The  remembrance 
1  of  both  is  bitter;  for  the  pleafure  of  neither  can 
f  return/  Harlan,  having  thus  ended  his  ftory, 
fmote  his  hands  together,  and  looking  upward  burft 
into  tears. 

Omar,  having  waited  till  his  agony  was  paft,  went 
to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  ff  My  fon," 
faid  he,  <c  more  is  yet  in  thy  power  than  Almalic 
"  could  give,  or  Abubeker  take  away.  The  leflbn 
<f  of  thy  life  the  Prophet  has  in  mercy  appointed  me 
"  to  explain. 

"  Thou  waft  once  content  with  poverty  and  la- 
<c  bour,  only  becaufe  they  were  become  habitual, 
"  and  eafe  and  affluence  were  placed  beyond  thy 
cc  hope;  but  when  eafe  and  affluence  approached 
"  thee,  thou  waft  content  with  poverty  and  labour 
"  no  more.  That  which  then  became  the  object 
"  was  alfo  the  bound  of  thy  hope;  and  he,  whofe 
"  utmoft  hope  is  difappointed,  muft  inevitably  be 
"  wretched.  If  thy  fupreme  defire  had  been  the 
"  delights  of  paradife,  and  thou  hadft  believed  that 
"  by  the  tenor  of  thy  life  thefe  delights  had  been 
"  fecured,  as  more  could  not  have  been  given  thee, 
"  thou  wouldeft  not  have  regretted  that  lefs  was  not 
"  offered.     The  content  which  was  once  enjoyed 

l  <f  was 
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"  was  but  the  lethargy  of  the  foul ;  and  the  diftrefs 
"  which  is  now  fuffered,  will  but  quicken  it  to  action. 
"  Depart,  therefore,  and  be  thankful  for  all  things: 
"  put  thy  truft  in  Him,  who  alone  can  gratify  the 
"  wifh  of  reafon,  and  fatisfy  the  foul  with  good:  fix 
"  thy  hope  upon  that  portion,   in  comparifon  of 
"  which  the  world  is  as  the  drop  of  the  bucket,  and 
"  the  duft  of  the  balance.     Return,  my  fon,  to  thy 
"  labour;  thy  food  fhall  be  tafteful  again,  and  thy 
"  reft  (hall  be  fweet :  to  thy  content  alfo  will  be 
n  added  liability,  when  it  depends  not  upon  that 
"  which  is  pofiefied  upon  earth,  but  upon  that  which 
<c  is  expected  in  heaven." 

Haflan,  upon  whofe  mind  the  angel  of  inftruction 
imprefled  the  counfel  of  Omar,  haftened  to  proftrate 
himfelf  in  the  temple  of  the  Prophet.  Peace  dawned 
upon  his  mind  like  the  radiance  of  the  morning:  he 
returned  to  his  labour  with  cheerfulnefs:  his  devo- 
tion became  fervent  and  habitual :  and  the  latter 
days  of  Haflan  were  happier  than  the  firft. 


ORIGINAL 
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ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE 

OF    A 

COUNTESS, 

WHO    WENT    A    BEGGING. 


rT",HIS  extraordinary  incident,  which  was  for 
*  many  years  proverbial  in  fome  parts  of  Staf- 
fordihire  and  Worcefterfhire,  occurred  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  George  I.  During  the  depth 
of  an  extreme  hard  winter,  a  charity  fermon  being 
preached  at  the  parifh  church  of  Endfield,  near  End- 
field-hall,  a  feat  of  the  Lady  Grey,  near  Stourbridge, 
Worcefterfhire,  her  Ladyfhip,  who  attended,  was  fo 
affected  by  the  pathetical  addrefs  of  the  re<5tor,  that 
in  order  to  found  the  charitable  difpofitions  of  the 
hearers,  mod  of  whom  me  knew,  fhe  difguifed  her- 
felf  in  the  habit  of  a  beggar,  and  traverfing  the  pariih 
a  whole  day,  the  greateft  part  of  which  it  fnowed, 
(he  foon  found  that  very  few  of  the  congregation, 
any  more  than  the  preacher,  retained  fimilar  im- 
prefllons  of  commiferation  with  herfelf  after  the 
fermon  j  and  what  was  mod  remarkable,  among  a 
number  of  fcanty  pittances  which  with  no  fmall  ad- 
drefs Ihe  obtained,  that  of  the  Rev.  Divine,  though 

l  2  a  man 
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a  man  of  considerable  eft  ate,  was  the  lcaft  of  all ;  in 
fine,  where  (he  expected  mod,  fhe  obtained  the  leaft  j 
only  one  poor  cottager,  an  aged  woman,  afked  her 
to  come  in  and  warm  herfelf  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 
The  alms  fhe  had  received  elfewhere  fhe  had  faved 
in  a  bag,  which  fhe  was  provided  with.  This  aged 
woman,  who  was  baking  when  fhe  came  to  the  door, 
made  the  unknown  Countefs  fit  down  by  the  fire, 
while  fhe  baked  her  a  cake  in  the  mouth  of  the 
oven.  The  confequence  of  this  unexpected  kind- 
nefs  was,  that  the  Lady,  afiuming  her  real  character, 
the  day  after  invited  all  her  benefactors  to  a  feaftj 
but  when  they  entered  the  hall,  though  there  were 
two  tables,  only  one  of  them  was  furnifhed  with  the 
fare  of  the  feafon  j  but  the  other  was,  to  the  un- 
fpeakable  furprife  of  the  guefts,  garnifhed  with  the 
identical  alms  they  had  fo  illiberally  beftowed  be- 
fore upon  the  noble  beggar  j  a  label  fpecifying  the 
portion  of  each ;  and  finally,  an  explanation,  and  a 
moft  fevere  lecture  by  the  lady,  increafed  their  con- 
fufion  beyond  all  conception;  whilft  the  different 
M eatment  of  the  poor  cottager,  &c.  and  an  annual 
ftipend  fettled  upon  her  by  the  Lady,  ftamped  her 
ever  after  with  the  love  and  refpect  of  the  whole 
country. 

| 
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AN  ESSAY 

ON    THE 

FALSEHOOD  OF  MEN. 


THE  generality  of  mankind  are  very  apt  to  be 
fevere  on  the  ladies,  on  account  of  their  am- 
bition for  coronets,  their  paflion  after  wealth,  and 
their  inclination  for  parade.  Time  out  of  mind  has 
it  been  a  (landing  joke,  that  a  red  rag  was  a  bait 
both  for  women  and  mackarel,  and  that  where  a 
celebrated  toaft  might  poffibly  be  proof  againft  the 
attacks  of  opulence  and  title,  fhe  has  furrendered  in 
*  an  inftant,  at  difcretion,  to  a  fcarlet  coat. 

There  may  be  fome  truth,  perhaps,  in  thefe  ac- 
cufations;  but  if  the  ladies  were  to  recriminate  ever 
fo  litde,  we  fhould  find  that  the  mighty  lords  of 
the  creation,  nine  out  of  ten,  are  infinitely  more  for- 
did in  their  difpofitions,  and  ridiculous  in  their  pur- 
fuits,  notwithftanding  all  the  boafted  fuperiority  of 
their  understandings,  than  thofe  women  whom 
they  affect  to  treat  with  fo  much  indifference  and 
contempt. 

When  a  young  fellow,  now-a-days,  begins  to  look 
out  for  a  wife,  the  firft  enquiry  which  is  made  relates 

not 
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not  to  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  or  the  accomplifh- 
ments  of  her  mind,  but  to  her  future  expectations, 
and  the  prefent  weight  of  her  purie:  whether  (he  is 
a  fury  or  a  fool  is  a  matter  of  no  confequence;  the 
greatnefs  of  her  fortune  ftifles  every  other  confidera- 
tion,  and,  as  if  there  were  no  poffibility  for  the  virtues 
to  dwell  any  where  but  with  opulence,  he  takes  her 
without  knowing  whether  (he  is  pofteficd  of  any  one, 
and  orains  the  approbation  of  the  whole  world  for  fo 
prudent  a  folicitude- about  the  main  chance. 

As  we  know  that  the  foregoing  method  is  the 
general  criterion  of  conduct  among  the  men,  why 
mould  they  be  offended  with  the  fair  fex  for  making 
it  the  ftandard  of  theirs? — Is  it  more  furprifing  that 
a  woman  mould  marry  a  lumpkin  for  his  money, 
than  that  a  man  fhould  give  his  hand  to  a  fool  for 
her  fortune  ? 

Charles  Courtly  for  a  long  time  paid  his  addrefles 
to  Mifs  Harriet  Hartley,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  engage  her  efteem;  a  day  was  appointed  for  the 
wedding,  friends  were  invited,  clothes  were  made, 
and  no  preparations  were  omitted  for  the  proper 
celebration  of  the  folemnity.  Two  days  before  the 
appointed  one,  a  widow,  with  a  large  jointure  at  her 
own  difpofal,  made  fome  advances  to  him.  He 
was  caught.  The  defire  of  having  an  unneceflary 
difh  at  dinner,  or  a  ufelefs  fet  of  horfes  in  his  (table, 

prevailed 


prevailed  over  his  honour  and  his  love,  and  he  fold 
that  hand  to  a  fuperannuated  fimpleton,  which  he 
had  before,  in  the  mod  folemn  manner,  promifed  to 
exchange  with  the  every  way  engaging  Harriet. — 
«  O  fhame!  where  is  thy  blufh?" 


THE  MAID  OF  THE  HAMLET. 


A    TALE. 


LAURA  was  one  of  the  fix  daughters  of  Mr. 
Hartley,  who  refided  in.  a  fmall  village  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  on  an  eftate  which  he  inherited 
from  his  anceftors.  Laura  was  the  eldeft  child ;  and 
from  her  birth  had  been  the  favourite  of  a  maiden 
aunt,  who  left  the  whole  of  her  property  to  her  in- 
fant niece.  The  amount  of  the  old  lady's  perfonal 
eftate  was  very  considerable ;  and  that  of  her  real 
formed  an  income  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
The  refidence  of  this  relative  was  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  villages  and,  being  furrounfled  by  a  few 
fcattered  cottages,  was  denominated  the  Hamlet. 
Hence  the  heir  to  her  fortunes  acquired  the  appel- 
lation of—"  The  Maid  of  the  Hamlet," 

When 
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When  Laura  had  obtained  her  eighteenth  year, 
me  found  herfelf  furrounded  by  a  numerous  levee 
of  admirers;  fome  of  whom  paid  their  court  with  a 
view  of  fharing  the  eftabliihment  which  her  departed 
relative  had  provided  her;  others  were  actuated 
by  lefs  interefted  motives;  but  none  had  effected 
the  fmalleft  imprefiion  on  her  heart. 

Among  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  was  ad- 
mitted the  only  fon  of  the  curate  of  the  village;  a 
youth  of  modeft  mien   and  unalTuming  manners. 
Vincent  Plomer  had  a  heart  fufceptible  of  the  mod 
tender  fenfations:  can  it  then  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  united  efforts  of  worth  and  beauty,  which  were 
eminently  confpicuous  in  the  mind  and  perfon  of  the 
fair  Laura,   mould  kindle  in  his  breaft  the  ardent 
flame  of  love?     Such,  indeed,  were  their  effects  on 
the   humble  Vincent;  yet  dare  he  not  reveal  the 
fecret  of  his  fondnefs.     With  much   concern,   his 
aged  father  faw  the  alteration  which  was  daily  ma- 
king in  his  conflitution:  frequently  would  he  urge 
him  to  difclofe  the  caufe  of  the  grief  which  preyed 
on  his  mind,  and  drained  from  his  cheek  the  bloom 
of  health.     Still  he  denied  that  he  was   unhappy; 
and  ftrove,  by  a  forced  cheerfulnefs,  to  convince  his 
friends  of  their  miftake. 

Vincent  during  his  refidence  at  the  Univerfity, 
among  his  numerous  ftudies,  had  made  a  confider- 

able 
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able  progrefs  in  the  fcience  of  mufick,  of  which  he 
was  always  paffionately  fond.  He  played  on  feveral 
inftruments;  but  his  favourite  was  the  German -flute, 
his  execution  on  which  was  exquifitely  fine. 

Laura,  was  alfo  much  attached  to  mufick,  would 
frequently  importune  Vincent  to  play  fome  of  the 
mod  favourite  airs  then  in  vogue 3  and  the  pleafure 
he  received  in  obeying  the  wifhes  of  the  woman  he 
loved  was  too  great  to  be  refilled. 

Calling  accidentally  in  one  of  her  evening  walks 
at  the  parfonage,  (he  difcovered  Vincent  in  his  ftudy, 
fitting  at  a.  table  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  in  the 
attitude  of  drawing.  So  attentive  was  he  on  the 
fubject  before  him,  that  he  heard  not  the  entrance 
of  Laura  j  who,  eroding  the  room  in  foft  and 
wary  ftep,  peeped  over  his  moulder,  and  beheld  an 
admirable  likenefs  of  herfelf  nearly  in  a  finifhed 
ftate. 

The  thought,  which  fhe  had  long  cherifhed,  that 
he  entertained  a  fond  regard  for  the  original,  at  this 
moment  recurred  to  her  mind  with  increafed  force  j 
and  fhe  concluded  that  the  concealment  of  his  paf- 
fion  was  the  caufe  of  his  declining  health  and  de- 
jected fpirits.  Retreating  a  few  paces  from  his 
chair,  (he  faluted  the  attentive  artift,  who  inflantly 
rofe;  and,  by  his  embarraflfed  addrefs,  confirmed  the 
fufpicion  fhe  had  imbibed. 

To 
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To  the  eyes  of  Laura,  the  features  of  Vincent 
•were  more  uhan  ufually  pale  and  languid.  She  inti- 
mated her  thoughts  of  the  vifible  decline  there  ap- 
peared in  hisconftitution;  obferved,  that  the  altera- 
tion could  only  be  attributed  to  fome  hidden  caufe, 
which  preyed  on  his  mind  ;  and  lamented  the  error 
he  committed  in  denying  his  friends  the  privilege  of 
of  partaking  in  his  forrows  and  adminiftering  to 
his  griefs. 

Vincent  thanked  her  for  the  concern  (heexprefTed 
for  his  happinefsj  and  aflured  her  that  he  mould 
i .  :  retain  a  clue  fenfe  of  the  friendship  and  efteem 
with  which  fhe  honoured  him. 

"  Come,  come,  Vincent,"  faid  Laura,  with  a 
fmile  of  bewitching  fweetnefs,  "  make  me  your 
"  conHdant.  I  will  not  betray  the  ti  uft,  on  my 
«c  honour.  Say,  has  not  fome  girl  got  the  poficflion 
"  of  your  heart  ?  and  is  not  love  the  fource  of  your 
"  uneafinefs?" 

Vincent  fighed  heavily ;  and,  taking  up  his  flute, 
played,  in  the  moft  pathetic  manner — 

"  How  fweet  the  love  that  meet's  return!" 

His  fair  auditor  liflened  with  the  moll  profound 
attention  to  the  melancholy  cadence  of  this  favourite 
air ;  and  Vincent,  cafring  a  glance  on  the  attentive 
beauty,  faw  the  tears  of  fenflbility  gliftening  in  her 

lovely 
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lovely  eyes.  It  was  a  favourable  omen.  A  beam 
of  joy  darted  through  his  frame;  the  dawn  of  hope 
rofe  in  his  lorn  bofom;  and  though  it  did  not 
remove,  it  in  fome  meafure  diffipated  the  gloom 
of  defpair. 

1  What  favoured  object,  Madam,'  faid  Vincent, 
perceiving  Laura  deeply  abforbed  in  thought,  '  has 
c  the   happinefs  to  engage  your  attention?'     The 
lucid  drop  ftill  trembled  in  her  eye,  and  an  involun- 
tary figh  efcaped  her  bofom,  c  Has  my  too  officious 
(  care,'  refumed  the  anxious  youth,  f  to  oblige  the 
c  lovely  Laura,  waked  in  her  mind  the  remembrance 
c  of  fome  painful  incident?     Does  fhe   in  filence 
'  mourn  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love?     It  cannot 
«  be !    Such  worth,  fuch  beauty,  the  coldeft  heart — ' 
The  unexpected  entrance  of  his  father  checked 
the  rapturous  Vincent,  and  barred  the  progrefs  of  a 
converfation  which  promifed  to  be  very  interesting. 
Mr.  Plomer,  after  paying  his  refpects  to  Laura, 
addrefled  himfelf  to  Vincent;  who  had  taken  the 
opportunity  which   his  father's  converfation  with 
Mifs  Hartley  afforded,  to  recover  himfelf  from  the 
embarrafiment  he  felt  at  this  fudden  and  unexpected 
interruption.      "  I  have  juft  received  a  letter,"  faid 
Mr.   Plomer,  "  from  my  college  friend;  who  in- 
"  forms  me,  that  he  has  obtained  a  curacy  for  you 
"  fome  fhort  diftance  from  Cambridge.     I  therefore 

<c  would 
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"  would  have  you,  my  fon,  return  to  the  Univerfity  -, 
u  and,  at  the  enfuing  ordination,  receive  the  necef- 
"  fary  qualifications  for  accepting  the  office  he  has 
M  generoufly  employed  his  intereft  to  procure."      ^ 

c  Your  wifhes,  Sir,'  returned  Vincent,  f  to  me 
5  are  abfolute  commands.  Little  preparations,' 
added  he,  c  will  be  neceifary  for  my  journey:  I  will 
'  therefore  take  my  departure  in  the  morning.' 

"In  the  morning,  Sir?"  with  eagernefs,  afked 
Laura. 

'  No,  Vincent!'  faid  Mr.   Plomer;  *  important 

%  *  as  the  bufinefs  is,  it  requires  not  the  difpatch  you 

9  propofe.     A  few  days  will  be  neceflary  for  you  to 

«  take*  leave  of  your  friends,   whofe  partiality  and 

*  efteem  afk  a  more  liberal  return  than  the  time  you 

•  have  fixed  will  enable  you  to  pay.' 

Vincent  bowed  afient:  and,  after  a  fhort  conver- 
fation,  but  ill-fupported  on  the  part  of  the  young 
people,  Laura  rofe  to  take  her  leave.  Vincent 
foliated  permiflion  to  attend  her  home;  and  the 
pleafure  which  Laura  experienced  in  his  company, 
would  not  permit  her  to  decline  his  politenefs. 

The  fuperior  merits  of  Vincent — abftracted  from 
his  perfonal  accomplifhments,  which,  though  not 
flriclly  meriting  the  proud  diftinction  of  beauty, 
were  particularly  (hiking  and  engaging — had  long 
attracted -the  attention  of  Mifs  Hartley  j  and  if,  on 

a  drift 
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a  drift  examination  of  her  heart,  fhe  could  acquit  it 
of  the  charge  of  love,  fhe  certainly  cherifhed  a  re- 
gard for  him,  not  very  much  differing  in  nature  from 
that  tender  paffion.  It  is  true,  that  fhe  had,  with 
becoming  prudence,  refifted  the  advances  of  the 
fmiling  deity,  and  in  a  great  meafure  fuppreflfed  the 
wifhes  of  her  heart,  aware  that  many  obftacles  would 
occur  to  prevent  her  union  with  the  fon  of  a  poor 
and  humble  curate. 

Mr.  Hartley,  it  muft  be  obferved,  though  pofTefTed 
of  many  excellent  qualities,  was  a  man  of  no  little 
pride;  and  thought  too  much  of  his  family  defcent, 
which  boafled  fome  of  the  molt  diftinguifhed  cha- 
racters in  the  annals  of  hiftory,  either  as  ftatefmen, 
warriors,  or  eminent  divines,  to  be  eafily  prevailed 
on  to  beftow  his  daughter  on  one  whofe  only  boaft 
was  intrinfic  merit.  A  poor  and  bootlefs  recom- 
mendation in  the  prefent  age  of  refined  fentiment! 

But  to  return  to  our  lovers — for  fuch,  from  this 
moment,  the  reader  may  confider  them — flowly 
pacing  a  grove  of  firs,  through  which  their  road  to 
the  Hamlet  lay ;  where  we  fhall  find  them  loft  in  deep 
reflection,  and  profound  filence,  fave  when  the  half- 
fmothered  figh  from  either  breaft  forced  its  painful 
pafTage.  At  length,  the  trembling  youth,  fummon- 
ing  all  his  courage,  ventured  to  addrefs  the  thought- 
ful maid: — 

"  A  few 
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"  A  few  fhort  hours,"  faid  he,  in  a  melancholy 
tone  of  voice,  "  and  I  fhall  no  more  enjoy  the  con- 
"  verfe  of  each  focial  friend;  nor — what  is  blifs  ftill 
*  greater  far  than  thefe — with  Laura  ftray  through 
"  fields,  where  fummer  fpreads  her  lovely  bloflbms 
"  to  the  wondering  eye,  and  blufhing  Flora  exalts 
<c  her  balmy  fweets.  Yet  fhall  remembrance  often 
"  dwell,  enraptured,  on  each  blifs  which,  in  thefe 
<f  fecluded  fhades,  my  bofom  knew ;  and  fancy, 
"  from  the  wreck  of  time,  revive  each  pleafing  fcene. 
"  But,  chiefly,  fhall  memory  trace  my  Laura's 
"  lovely  form,  and  bring  to  fond  imagination's  eye 
"  thofe  matchlefs  charms,  and  that  unrivalled  worth, 
"  it  boafts." 

*  And  am  I,  Vincent,  fo  dear  to  you?  will  you, 
1  in  abfence,  hold  me  in  your  thoughts  ?'  enquired 
the  blufhing  maid. 

"  Come  along,  Jack!"  faid  a  rough  voice,  be- 
hind them.     "  This  is  fhe  we  are  looking  for." 

The  aftonifhed  lovers  turned,  to  learn  from 
whence  the  threatening  found  proceeded;  and  be- 
held two  men,  with  crapes  over  their  faces,  advan- 
cing towards  them. 

As  foon  as  the  ruffians  had  reached  the  aftonifhed 
pair,  one  of  them  feized  Vincent  by  the  arm ;  and, 
pointing  a  piftol  to  his  bread,  menaced  him  with 
inftant  death,  if  he  dared  to  ftir  or  fpeak.     His 
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companion,  in  the  mean  time,  laid  hold  of  Laura ; 
who,  finking  from  his  grafp,  fell  lifelefs  to  the 
ground.  The  fight  of  the  maid,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  in  this  perilous  fituation,  roufed  the  indignant 
fpirit  of  the  aftoniflied  Vincent;  and,  fnatching  the 
piftol  which  the  villain  pointed  at  his  breaft,  he 
lodged  its  contents  in  his  body,  and  brought  him 
to  the  ground.  His  companion,  feeing  him  fall, 
hurried  from  this  fcene  of  death ;  firft  difcharging  his 
piltol  at  Vincent,  who  unfortunately  received  the 
ball  in  his  left  fhoulder. 

Vincent's  whole  attention  was  now  directed  to 
the  fainting  Laura;  who  foon  revived  from  this 
tranfitory  ftate  of  death;  and  the  firfl  objedt  that 
met  her  returning  fenfes  was  her  gallant  lover. 

"  Haften  with  me,  my  dear  Laura,"  faid  he, 
"  from  this  fcene  of  horror!  let  us  feek  your  father's 
"  manfion,  where  only  we  fhall  be  fafe;  for  (till  I 
cc  fear  danger  furrounds  us.  This  weapon,"  con- 
tinued he,  fnatching  a  fword  from  the  fallen  villain's 
fide,  who  lay  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  heaving 
deadly  groans,  tf  will  be  our  fure  defence,  fhould  the 
"  monfter  who  has  efcaped  return  to  execute  his 
"  horrid  purpofe."  Without  waiting  her  reply,  he 
raifed  the  trembling  beauty  from  the  ground,  and 
hurried  her  out  of  the  grove.  Fear  lent  them 
ftrength,  and  added  fwiftnefs  to  their  fieps.      Juft  as 

they 
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they  had  reached  the  lawn  that  fronted  the  houfe  of 
Mr.  Hartley,  the  wounded  lover  found  his  ftrength 
exhaufted;  and,  leaning  on  his  fword,  faid — c<  I  can 
"  go  no  farther,  Laura !  Here  mud  I  lay  me  down, 
"  till  my  wafted  ftrength  returns.  A  few  fhort 
"  paces,  and  you  will  reach  a  place  where  danger 
"  has  no  dwelling.  Fly,  then !"  added  he,  throwing 
himfelf  on  the  ground ;  "  and,  ere  too  late,  fend  me 
"  fome  friendly  help/' 

The  perturbed  ftate  of  Laura's  mind,  from  the 
rude  treatment  of  the  ruffians,  had  prevented  her 
from  difcovering  the  fituation  of  her  deliverer;  and, 
till  this  moment,  fhe  was  a  ftranger  to  his  being 
wounded.  Swift  as  the  winged  arrow  fpeeds  its 
rapid  flight,  the  lovely  mourner  bounded  over  the 
lawn  j  and  meeting  her  father  at  the  entrance  of  the 
houfe,  who,  beholding  from  a  window  her  unufual 
hafte,  came  to  enquire  the  caufe,  rufhed  into  his 
arms;  and  with  wildnefs  in  her  looks,  and  a  trembling 
voice,  informed  him  of  Vincent's  fituation,  and 
urged  him  to  haften  to  his  afiiftance. 

Mr.  Hartley  called  his  fervants,  and  proceeded 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lawn;  where  they  found  the 
brave  youth  fo  faint,  through  lofs  of  blood,  as  to  be 
totally  incapable  of  fpeaking.  With  the  afiiftance 
of  his  attendants,  Mr.  Hartley  conveyed  him  to  his 
houfe;  and,  having  laid  him  on  a  bed,  difpatched 

a  meflenger 
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a  meflenger  for  the  furgeon  of  the  village.  Every 
poffible  care  was  taken  of  the  unfortunate  youth. 
The  ball  was  extracted  without  much  difficulty; 
and  his  furrounding  friends  had  the  happinefs  to 
hear  the  furgeon  pronounce  his  wound  remote 
from  danger. 

And  now  Mr.  Hartley,  having  received  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  accident  which  occafioned  the  wound 
of  his  young  friend,  fent  a  fervant  to  the  parfonage, 
defiring  the  prefence  of  Mr.  Plomer  j  while  he  him- 
felf,  attended  by  the  furgeon  and  a  fervant,  directed 
his  fteps  to  the  fatal  fpot,  to  learn  from  the  fallen  ruf- 
fian, if  yet  alive,  the  caufe  of  the  outrage  committed 
againll  his  daughter,  and  by  whom  he  was  engaged; 
for  he  fufpected  that  he  had  been  hired  to  effect  the 
diabolical  purpofe  of  fome  unknown  villain. 

They  found  the  poor  wretch  in  a  ftate  of  infenfi- 
bility;  and,  having  conveyed  him  to  a  neighbouring 
cottage,  adminiftered  fome  cordials  to  his  relief. 
After  a  length  of  time,  he  feemed  to  revive;  but  all 
he  could  articulate  was,  "  Sir  William !"  and  fhortly 
after  expired. 

Thefe  words,  however,  afforded  fufficient  infor- 
mation for  Mr.  Hartley  to  conclude,  that  they  had 
been  hired  by  Sir  William  Ayliffe,  to  fecure  the  per- 
fon  of  his  daughter,  that  by  one  efficient  ftroke  of 
villainy  he  might  revenge  the  difappointment  he  had 
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received  from  Laura's  rejection  of  his  hand:  and 
this  conclufion  feemed  to  bejuftified  by  Sir  William's 
fudden  flight  from  this  part  of  the  country;  which 
could  only  be  attributed  to  the  failure  of  his  pro- 
jected fcheme,  and  the  fear  of  exemplary  punifhment. 

For  feveral  weeks  Vincent  was  clofely  confined  to 
his  bed;  and  his  friends  experienced  much  anxiety 
at  his  fituation.  A  variety  of  pafiions  agitated  his 
mind,  and  retarded  the  progrefs  of  hus  recovery. 
The  fair  Laura,  too,  fuffered  much  from  the  (late  of 
uncertainty  in  which  fhe  was  involved.  The  rofes 
in  her  cheek  each  day  difclofcd  a  fainter  blufh ;  her 
fpirits  forfook  her;  and  her  anxious  parents  fre- 
quently difcovered  her  in  tears.  Mr.  Hartley 
readily  divined  the  caufe  of  her  uneafinefs,  and 
charged  her  with  the  partiality  fhe  bore  the  humble 
Vincent.  She  fought  not  to  elude  the  queftion,  but 
frankly  owned  her  love. 

"  I  confefs,"  faid  Mr.  Hartley,  "  I  did  expect 
"  you  would  have  felected  a  man  of  equal  birth  and 
"  fortune  with  yourfelf,  to  aflociate  with  in  the  mar- 
u  riage  (late.  One  of  greater  merit,  I  am  perfuaded, 
"  you  could  not  have  chofen  than  our  young  friend; 
,c  and  I  can  but  think  he  well  deferves  your  love. 
"  I  have  obferved,"  continued  he,  "  that  an  hope- 
••  lefs  paflion  on  his  part  is  the  chiefeft,  and,  per- 
"  haps,  only  obftacle  to  his  recovery ;  and  that  a 
cc  fimilar  attachment  on  that  of  your's  is  the  fource 
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<f  of  your  prefent  uneafinefs  and  declining  health.  It 
"  would,  indeed,  be  the  very  height  of  ingratitude 
"  in  us,  Laura,  not  to  efteem  that  valour,  but  for 
"  which  you  might,  at  this  moment,  have  been  de- 
"  prived  of  life,  and  I  in  fruitlefs  grief  mourned 
"  your  lofs.  Go  then,  my  child,"  added  he,  "  the 
"  gladfome  mefienger  of  joy;  remove  from  his 
"  mind  the  clouds  of  uncertainty j  and  tell  him 
"  you  are  his  for  ever." 

Laura  inftantly  threw  herfelf  on  her  knees  j  and, 
fnatching  her  father's  hand,  carried  it  to  her  lips — 
'And  will  you,  will  you,  my  dear  father,  make  the 
<  generous  Vincent  happy?  will  you  eafe  the  fears  that 
'  rack  his  tortured  mind  ?  Oh !  matchlefs  condefcen- 
f  fion !  how  (hall  I  repay  fuch  unbounded  goodnefs  r 

"  Rife,  my  dear  Laura,"  faid  Mr.  Hartley,  wi- 
ping from  his  eye  the  darting  tear  of  paternal  love: 
"  your  happinefs  is  mine;  and  whatever  gives  joy 
"  to  you  is  to  me  an  equal  blefllng." 

The  grateful  Laura  impatiently  fought  the  cham- 
ber of  her  defponding  lover  j   and  removed  from  his 
mind  each  fearful  doubt,  each  lingering  trace  of 
wretchednefs. 
<f  Now  each  new  day  increafing  ftrength  beftows, 

"  And  his  brac'd  limbs  the  limping  ftaffrefigns 
M  His  humid  lip  with  rofeate  luftre  glows, 

"  His  lucid  eyes  with  wonted  brightnefs  fhine." 
m  2  The 
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The  grateful  pallor  received  the  intelligence  of 
Mr.  Hartley's  confent  to  the  union  of  his  fon  with 
the  wealthy  Laura,  with  tears  of  joy.  To  fee  his 
only  child  advanced  to  wealth  and  honour,  raifed 
from  the  painful  (rate  of  low  dependence  to  eafe  and 
affluence,  blotted  from  his  memory  his  former  fuf- 
ferings ;  relieved  him  from  the  tender  fears  he  enter- 
tained for  his  fatej  and  warmed  his  foul  with  grati- 
tude to  the  beneficent  Ruler  of  the  world.  "  Thus," 
faid  he,  "  when  the  angry  tempeft  over  the  peo- 
"  pled  globe  its  rage  has  fpent,  the  balmy  gales 
"  of  health  fucceed,  and  nature  gathers  new  beauties 
"  from  the  ftorm." 

A  few  weeks  from  the  dawn  of  this  promifed 
fcene  of  blifs,  the  venerable  curate  joined  the  con- 
fenting  hands  of  this  virtuous  pair.  The  happinefs 
of  their  friends  was  confiderably  augmented  by  the 
felicity  in  which  they  lived;  and  the  furrounding 
peafantry,  who  fhared  the  benevolence  of  Vincent 
and  Laura,  with  ceafelefs  gratitude  lung  the  praifes 
of — The  Maid  of  the  Hamlet. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  THE  EMPEROR, 
JOSEPH  THE  SECOND. 


nr^HE  Emperor  having  gone  to  the  vault  of  the 
-*■  palais  royal,  which  is  renowned  for  ice,  the 
report  fpread;  and  among  other  people  who  came 
to  wait  in  the  paiTage,  was  a  hackney-coachman, 
who  had  left  his  coach  in  order  to  fee  the  Emperor: 
a  gentleman  comes  out,  and  defires  the  coachman 
to  carry  him  in  his  coach  :  ,s  1  cannot  carry  you, 
'<  Sir,  I  am  come  to  fee  the  Emperor,  and  though 
"  you  mould  give  me  a  crown,  I  would  not  go  along 
"  with  you."  *  Come,  come,  I  will  give  you  fix 
e  franks.'  "  No,  it  is  impoffible — I  muft  fee  the 
cc  Emperor."  •  With  all  my  heart,  but  the  Emperor 
■  is  no  longer  in  the  vault,  but  juft  gone  out — ' 
"  Are  you  fure  of  that?"  •  Yes — Drive  on  to  the 
e  Hotel  Treville,  Rue  Tournon."  The  coach  ar- 
rives, and  the  Count  of  Falkenftein  comes  out,  and 
pays  the  coachman  his  fare,  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of 
paper.  Our  modern  Phaeton  unrols  it,  for  fear  of 
being  deceived;  but  what  was  his  furprife  at  finding, 
inftead  of  fix  franks,  a  double  louis  !  Quite  con- 
founded, he  calls  to  the  porter — "  the  gentleman  is 
<c  miftaken — he  has  given  me  two  louis  inftead  of 
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"  fix  franks,  which  he  promifed  me.  Who  then 
<c  may  he  be?"  '  It  is  the  Emperor,'  replied  the 
other.  cf  Falkenftein,"  exclaimed  the  coachman 
with  energy,  "  how  unhappy  am  1 ! — had  I  known 
<c  it  was  you,  I  fhould  have  turned  round  on  my 
"  coach- box  to  look  at  you:"  with  this  he  runs  to 
the  tavern  to  drink  the  Emperor's  health.  It  is 
added,  that  he  put  a  cockade  in  his  hat,  and  in  the 
ears  of  his  rozinantes,  publifhed  to  all  the  world, 
"  1  have  carried  the  Emperor." 


FOLLY 

OF 

PLEADING  INABILITY 

TO 

DISCHARGE  THE  DUTIES  OF  LIFE, 


■"  Had  the  misfortune,  fome  time  ago,  to  be  in  com- 
TO  pany,  where  a  gentleman,  who  has  the  honour  to 
be  a  principal  fpeaker  at  a  difputing  fociety  of  the 
firft  clafs,  was  expected.  Till  this  perfon  came  in, 
the  converfation  was  carried  on  with  the  cheerful 
eafy  negligence  of  fenfible  good-humour:  but  we 
foon  discovered,  that  his  difcourfe  was  a  perpetual 
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effort  to  betray  the  company  into  attempts  to  prove 
felf-evident  proportions;  a  practice  in  which  he 
feems  to  have  followed  the  example  of  that  deep 
philofopher,  who  denied  motion,  "  becaufe,"  as 
he  faid,  <f  a  body  muft  move  either  where  it  is,  or 
"  where  it  is  not;  and  both  fuppofitions  are  equally 
H  abfurd." 

His  attempt,  however,  was  totally  unfuccefsful, 
till  at  laft  he  affirmed,  that  a  man  had  no  more  power 
over  his  own  actions  than  a  clock;  and  that  the 
motions  of  the  human  machine  were  determined  by 
irrefiftible  propenfities,  as  a  clock  is  kept  going  by 
a  weight.  This  proposition  was  anfwered  with  a 
loud  laugh;  every  one  treated  it  as  an  abfurdity 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  believe;  and  to  expofe  him 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  company,  he  was  denied  to 
prove  what  he  had  advanced,  as  a  fit  punilhment  of 
his  defign  to  engage  others  to  prove  the  contrary, 
which,  though  for  a  different  reafon,  was  yet  equally 
ridiculous.  After  a  long  harangue,  in  which  he  re- 
tailed all  the  fophiilry  that  he  remembered,  and 
much  more  than  he  under  i'iood,  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find,  that  he  had  made  no  profely^e,  nor 
was  yet  become  of  fufficient  coniequence  to  pro- 
voke an  antagonitt. 

I  fat  filentrand  as  I  was  indulging  my  fpeculations 
on  the  icene  which  chance  had  exhibited  b»~t«jrt  me, 

1  recoheclcd 
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I  recollected  feveral  incidents,  which  convinced  me 
that  mod  of  the  perfons  who  were  prefent  had  lately 
protcfifed  the  opinion  which  they  now  oppofedj  and 
acted  upon  that  very  principle  which  they  derided  as 
abiurd,  and  appeared  to  deteft  as  impious. 

The  company  confided  of  Mr.  Traffic,  a  wealthy 
merchant;  Mr.  Courtly,  a  commifiioner  of  a  public 
office j  Mr.  Gay,  a  gentleman  in  whofe  converfa- 
tion  there  is  a  higher  drain  of  pleafantry  and  humour 
than  in  any  other  perfon  of  my  acquaintance;   and 
Myrtilla,  the  wife  of  our  fiiend,  at  whofe  houfe  we 
were  affembled  to  dine,  and  who,  during  this  inter- 
val, was  engaged  by  fome  unexpected  bufinefs  in 
another  room.     Thole   incidents  which  I  then  re- 
collected, I  will  now  relate:  nor  can  any  of  the 
perfons  whom  I  have  thus  ventured  to  name  be 
judly  offended,  becaufe  that  which  is  declared  not 
to  be  the  effect  of  choice,  cannot  be  confidered  as 
the  object  of  cenfure.     With  Mr.  Traffic,  I  had 
contracted  an  intimacy  in  our  younger  days,  which, 
notwithdanding  the  difparity  of  our  fortune,  has 
continued  till  now.     We  had   both  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  a  gentleman,  who,  though  his  exten- 
sive trade  had  contributed  to  enrich  his  country, 
was  himfelf  by  fudden  and  inevitable  lodes  become 
poor:  his  credit,  however,  was  dill  good;  and  by 
the  rifk  of  a  certain  fum,  it  was  poflible  to  retrieve 

his 
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his  fortune.     With  this  gentleman  we  had  fpent 
many  a  focial  hour;  we  had  habitually  drunk  his 
health  when  he  was  abfent,  and  always  exprefled 
our  fentiments  of  his  merit  in  the  higheft  terms. 
In  this  exigency,  therefore,  he  applied  to  me,   and 
communicated   the  fecret  of  his  diftrefsj  a  fecret, 
which  is  always  concealed  by  a  generous  mind,  till 
it  is  extorted  by  torture  that  can  no  longer  be  borne: 
he  knew  my  circumftances  too  well  to  expect  the 
fum  that  he  wanted  from  mypurfe;  but  he  requefted 
that  I  would,  to  fave  him  from  the  pain  and  confi*- 
iion  of  fuch  a  converfation,  communicate  his  requeft, 
aid  a  true  ftate  of  his  affairs,  to  Mr.  Traffic :  «  for," 
fzys  he,  "  though  I  could  raife  double  the  fum  upon 
"  my  own  perfonal  fecurity,  yet  I  would  no  more 
"  borrow  of  a  man  without  acquainting  him  at 
"what  rifk  he  lends,  than  I  would  folicit  the  infu- 
"  ranee  of  a  fhip  at  a  common  premium,  when  I 
"  tnew,  by  private  intelligence,  that  (he  could  fwim 
fC  10  longer  than  every  pump  was  at  work." 

I  undertook  this  bufinefs  with  the  utmoft  confi- 
derce  of  fuccefs.  Mr.  Traffic  heard  the  account  of 
our  friend's  misfortunes  with  great  appearance  of 
concern  j  U  he  warmly  commended  his  integrity, 
f<  and  lamented  the  precarious  fituation  of  a  trader, 
•  whom  ceconomy  and  diligence  cannot  fecure  from 
"  calamities  which  are  brought  upon  others  only  by 

"  profufion 
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"  profufion  and  riot  j  but  as  to  the  money,"  he  faid, 
"  that  I  could  not  expect  him  to  venture  it  without 
"  fccurity:  that  my  friend  himfelf  could  not  wonder 
"  that  his  requeft  was  refufed,  a  requeft  with  which, 
"  indeed,"  faid  he,  "  I  cannot  pofiibly  comply." 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  free  agency  of  my 
fiiend  and  mvfelf,  which  Mr.  Traffic  had  made  no 
fcruple  to  deny  in  a  very  interefting  particular;  I 
believe  every  one  will  readily  admit,  that  Mr. 
Traffic  was  neither  free  in  fpeculation  nor  fact ;  for 
he  can  be  little  better  than  a  machine  actuated  by 
avarice,  who  had  not  power  to  fpare  one  thoufand 
pounds,  from  two  hundred  times  the  Aim,  to  pre- 
vent the  immediate  ruin  of  a  man,  in  whole  behilf 
he  had  been  fo  often  liberal  of  praife,  with  whem 
his  focial  enjoyments  had  been  fo  long  connected, 
and  for  whofe  misfortunes  he  was  fenfibly  touched. 

Soon  after  this  difappointment,  my  unhappy 
friend  became  a  bankrupt,  and  applied  to  me  once 
more  to  folicit  Mr.  Courtly  for  a  place  in  his  oflce. 
By  Mr.  Courtly  I  was  received  with  great  frirnd- 
ffiip;  he  was  much  affected  with  the  diftrefics  of 
my  friend;  he  generoufly  gave  me  a  bank-rote, 
which  he  requested  me  to  apply  to  his  immediate 
relief  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  lead  wound  his 
delicacy;  and  promifed,  that  the  firft  vacancy  he 
fhould  be  provided  for:  but  when  the  vacancy  hap- 
pened, 
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pened,  of  which  I  had  the  earlieft  intelligence,  he 
told  me,  with  evident  compunction  and  diftrefs,  that 
he  could  not  poflibly  fulfil  his  promife,  for  that  a 
very  great  man  had  recommended  one  of"  his  domef- 
tics,  whofe  folicitation  for  that  reafon  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  refufe.  This  gentleman,  therefore, 
had  alfo  profelTed  himfelf  a  machine}  and  indeed, 
he  appears  to  have  been  no  lefs  the  inftrument  of 
ambition  than  Mr.  Traffic  of  avarice. 

Mr.  Gay,  the  wit,  befides  that  he  has  very  much 
the  air  of  a  free  agent,  is  a  man  of  deep  penetration, 
great  delicacy,  and  ftrong  companion:  but  in  direct 
oppoficion  to  all  thefe  great  and  good  qualities,  he 
is  continually  entangled  in  difficulties,  and  precipi- 
tated not  only  into  indecency  and  unkindnefs,  but 
impiety,  by  his  love  of  ridicule.  I  remembered, 
that  I  had  lately  expostulated  with  him  about  this 
ftrange  perverfion  of  his  abilities,  in  thefe  terms : 
"  Dear  Charles,  it  amazes  me  that  you  fhould  rather 
"  act  the  character  of  a  meny  fellow,  than  a  wife 
"  man  ;  that  you  fhould  mortify  a  friend  whom  you 
"  not  only  love  but  efteemj  wantonly  mangle  a 
"  character  which  you  reverence;  betray  a  fecret, 
(<  violate  truth,  and  fport  with  the  doctrine  and  the 
"  practice  of  a  religion  which  you  believe,  merely 
<c  for  the  pleafure  of  being  laughed  at."  I  remem- 
ber too,  that  when  he  had  heard  me  out,  he  fhrugged 

up 
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up  his  fhoulders,  and  greatly  extended  the  longi- 
tudinal dimenfions  of  his  countenance.  ■  All  this/ 
faid  he,  '  is  very  true,  but  if  I  were  to  be  hanged  I 
*  could  not  help  it.'  Here  was  another  declaration 
in  favour  of  fatality.  Poor  Gay  profefles  himfelf  a 
Have  rather  to  vanity  than  to  vice,  and  patiently 
fubmits  himfelf  to  the  mod  ridiculous  drudgery, 
without  one  ftruggle  for  freedom. 

Of  the  Lady,  I  am  unwilling  to  fpeak  with  equal 
plainnefs;  but  I  hope  Myrtilla  will  allow  me  to 
plead  an  irrefiftible  impulfe,  when  fhe  reflects,  that 
I  have  heard  her  lament  that  fhe  is  herfelf  urged  by 
an  irrefiftible  impulfe  to  play.  I  remembered,  that 
I  had,  at  the  requeft  of  my  friend,  taken  an  oppor- 
tunity, when  we  were  alone,  indirectly  to  reprefent 
the  pernicious  confequences  of  indulging  fo  prepof- 
terous  an  inclination.  She  perceived  my  defignj 
and  immediately  accufed  herfelf,  with  an  honed 
fenfibility  that  burft  into  tears j  but  at  the  fame 
time  told  me,  <f  that  fhe  was  no  more  able  to  re- 
w  frain  from  cards  than  to  fly."  and  a  few  nights 
afterwards,  I  obferved  her  chairmen  waiting  at  the 
door  of  a  great  lady,  who  feldom  fees  company  but 
on  a  Sunday,  and  then  has  always  the  happinefs  of 
engaging  a  brilliant  afiembly  at  cards. 

After  I  had  recollected  thefe  incidents,  I  looked 
with  lefs  contempt  upon  our  neceffitarian  ;  and  to 

confefs 
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confefs  a  truth,  with  lefs  efteem  upon  his  prefent 
opponents.  I  took  for  granted,  that  this  gentle- 
man's opinion  proceeded  from  a  confcioufnefs,  that 
he  was  himfelfthe  flave  of  fome,  or  all  of  thefe  vices 
and  follies;  and  that  he  was  prompted  by  fomething 
like  benevolence,  to  communicate  to  others  va  dif- 
covery,  by  which  alone  he  had  been  able  to  quiet  his 
own  mind,  and  to  regard  himfelf  rather  as  an  object 
of  pity  than  contempt. 

And  indeed  no  man,  without  great  incongruity, 
can  affirm  that  he  has  powers  which  he  does  not 
exert,  when  to  exert  them  is  evidently  his  higheft 
intereftj  nor  mould  he  be  permitted  to  arrogate  the 
dignity  of  a  free  agent,  who  has  once  profefied  him- 
felf to  be  the  mere  inftrument  of  neceflity. 

While  I  was  making  thefe  reflections,  the  hufband 
of  Myrtilla  came  in;  and  to  atone  for  any  difhonour 
which  cuftom  or  prejudice  may  fuppofe  to  be  re- 
flected upon  him  by  the  unhappy  fatality  of  his  wife, 
I  fhall  refer  to  him  as  an  inconteftible  proof,  that 
though  there  are  fome  who  have  fold  themfelves  to 
do  evil,  and  become  the  bondmen  of  iniquity,  yet 
there  are  others,  who  preferve  the  birth-right  of 
beings  that  are  placed  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  j  and  who  may,  without  reproach,  deny  the 
doctrine  of  neceflity,  by  which  they  are  degraded  to 
an  equality  with  brutes  that  periih.    I  acknowledge, 

indeed, 
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indeed,  that  my  friend  has  motives  from  which  he 
acts;  but  his  motives  receive  their  force  from  rea- 
fon  illuminated  by  revelation,  and  confcience  invi- 
gorated by  hope.  I  acknowledge  too,  that  he  19 
under  fubjection  to  a  mailer ;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  fo  Him  only,  "  whofe  fervice  is 
"  perfeel  freedom." 


ANECDOTE  OF  Mr.  POPE. 


DURING  Mr.  Pope's  lad  illnefs,  afquabble  hap- 
pened in  his  chamber  between  his  two  phyfi- 
cians,  (Dr.  Burton  and  Dr.  Thomfon,  both  fince 
dead)  Dr.  B.  charging  Dr.  T.  with  haftening  his 
death  by  the  violent  purges  he  had  prefcribed,  and 
the  other  retorting  the  charge.  Mr.  Pope  at  length 
filenced  them,  faying,  "  Gentlemen,  I  only  learn, 
c<  by  your  difcourfe,  that  I  am  in  a  very  dangerous 
<:  way  j  therefore,  all  I  have  now  to  afk  is,  that  the 
"  following  epigram  may  be  added,  after  my  death, 
"  to  the  next  edition  of  the  Dunciad,  by  way  of 
"  poftfeript: 

"  Punces  rejoice,  forgive  all  cenfures  pad, 
"  The  greateft  dunce  has  kill'd  your  foe  at  lad." 

Others 
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Others  fay,  that  thefe  lines  were  written  by  Dr. 
B.  himfelf ;  and  the  following  epigram  by  a  friend  of 
Dr.  T's  was  occafioned  by  the  foregoing  one: 

As  phyfic  and  verfe  both  to  Phoebus  belong, 
So  the  college  oft  dabble  in  potion  and  fongj 
Hence  Burton,  refolv'd  his  emetics  fhall  hit 
When  his  recipes  fail,  gives  a  puke  with  his  wit. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

LORENZO  DE  MEDICI. 


THIS  great  man,  from  his  earlieft  years,  exhi- 
bited that  quicknefs  of  mind,  which  fo  much 
diftinguiftied  his  maturer  years.  His  father  Cofmo, 
having  one  day  prefented  him,  when  he  was  quite  a 
child,  to  an  Ambaffador,  to  whom  he  was  talking  of 
him  with  the  foolifh  fondnefs  of  a  parent,  defn  ed 
the  Ambaffador  to  put  fome  queftions  to  his  fon, 
and  to  fee,  by  his  anfwers,  if  he  was  not  a  boy  of 
parts.  The  Ambaffador  did  as  he  was  defired,  and 
wasfoon  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  Cofmo  had 
told  him;  but  added,  "  This  child,  as  he  grows  up, 
<f  will  probably  become  ftupid;  for  it  has  generally 

"  been 
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*  been  obferved,  that  thofe  who,  when  young,  are 
5*  very  fprightly  and  clever,  hardly  ever  increafe  in 
u  talents  as  they  grow  older."  Young  Lorenzo, 
hearing  this,  crept  gently  to  the  Ambaffador,  and 
looking  him  archly  in  the  face,  faid  to  him,  ■  I  am 
c  certain,  that  when  you  were  young,  you  were  a  boy 
c  of  very  great  genius.' 


THE  LIFE  OF  MAN. 


BEHOLD,  fond  man! 

See  here  thy  pittur'd  life :  pafs  fome  few  years ; 

Thy  flow'ring  fpring,  thy  fummer's  ardent  ftrength, 

Thy  fober  autumn  fading  into  age, 

And  pale- concluding  winter  comes  at  laft, 

And  fhuts  the  fcene.     Ah !  whither  now  are  fled 

Thoie  dreams  of  greatnefs  j  thbfe  unfolid  hopes 

Of  happinefs;  thofe  longings  after  fame; 

Thofe  reftlefs  cares;  thofe  bufy  buttling  days; 

Thofe    gay-fpent    feftive    nights;    thofe    varying 

thoughts, 
Loft  between  good  and  ill,  that  fliar'd  thy  life  ? 
All  now  are  fled !  Religion  fole  remains 
Immortal,  never-failing  friend  of  man, 
His  guide  to  happinefs  on  high.  j^ 
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IN    WHAT 


TRUE  HAPPINESS  CONSISTS. 


TRUE  happinefs  confifts  in  three  things:  ift. 
In  fuch  an  innocence,  that  the  mind  has  no- 
thing criminal  to  reproach  it  with.  idly.  In  learning 
to  be  content  with  that  ftation  wherein  Heaven  has 
placed  us.      3dly.    In   the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health.     If  any  of  thefe  be  wanting,  we  cannot  be 
truly  happy:  virtue  is  at  that  time  of  fervice  to 
comfort  us  j  but  it  cannot  exempt  us  from  the  evils 
which  we  fuffer.     There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween comforting  a  man,  and  curing  him:  we  aflift 
"  the  former  to  bear  up  under  his  misfortunes,  but  we 
change  the  pain  and  forrow  of  the  latter  into  plea- 
fure  and  joy. 

It  is  certain  that  a  man  who  abandons  himfelf  to 
wickednefs,  be  his  eftate,  dignity,  or  poft,  ever  fo 
great  or  eminent,  cannot  be  happy.  The  wicked 
are  their  own  judges;  the  horror  of  their  crimes  fol- 
lows them  wherever  they  go;  and,  though  their 
guilt  be  fo  far  unknown  to  the  public  that  they  pals 
for  men  of  virtue,  yet  they  are  not  eafy  in  their 
minds.  •  The  word  punifhment,'  fays  Juvenal, 
'  which  a  wicked  man  fuffers,  is,  that  he  cannot 
n  ,      '  declare 
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<  (ieclare  himfelf  innocent,  though  he  is  acquitted 
«  and  difcharged  out  of  court;  and  though  the 
c  prastor  takes  a  bribe,  and  obtains  him  a  pardon, 
c  yet  he  cannot  abfolve  himfelf.'  It  is  a  miftake  to 
think  that  bad  men  can  entirely  ftifle  the  remorfe  of 
confcience:  fometimes  they  fancy  they  are  above 
the  reproaches  of  it]  but  foon  after  they  condemn 
themfelves,  they  are  (truck  with  a  fecret  horror, 
perfecute  themfelves,  and  are  their  own  executioners. 
The  torments  which  they  endure  are  not  to  be  ex- 
preflfed  j  and  is  it  not  a  queftion  whether  there  is  any 
one  more  cruel  in  hell,  than  a  confcience  bearing 
fecret  witnefs  in  the  foul  againft  a  man's  guilt  day 
and  night?  No  pleafures,  banquets,  plays,  or  any 
other  reprefentations,  nor  even  the  charms  of  love, 
can  reftore  a  calm  to  a  breaft  which  is  troubled  with 
a  remorfe  for  wickednefs.  Confcience  is  not  filent 
in  the  moll  pompous  entertainments  j  but,  like  an 
implacable  fury  which  nothing  can  pacify,  it  poifons 
the  mod  dainty  difhes,  and  turns  the  moft  lively 
mirth  into  uneafinefs. 

They  who  appear  to  us  to  be  the  moft  daring 
offenders,  are  the  moft  timorous  after  the  commif- 
fion  of  their  crimes.  They  are  equally  afraid  of 
the  indignation  of  men  and  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 
and  turn  pale  at  the  leaft  flam  of  lightning.  If  it 
thunders,  they  are  half  dead*  for  they  do  not  con- 

fider 
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fider  it  as  proceeding  from  a  natural  caufe,  but 
imagine  that  Heaven,  provoked  at  their  wickednefs, 
is  ready  to  dart  its  thunder-bolts  at  their  guilty  heads. 
Nor  are  they  much  more  tranquil  when  the  ftorm 
is  over  j  for  they  imagine  it  only  a  reprieve  from 
their  deferved  punifhment.  The  {lighten:  malady 
that  feizes  them  they  take  to  be  mortal,  and  what 
will  deprive  them  of  this  life,  to  give  them  a  new 
one  full  of  torments.  If  the  wicked  did  but  forefee 
what  troubles  their  crimes  would  involve  them  in, 
they  would  abftain  from  committing  themj  but 
they  do  not  begin  to  fee  and  feel  the  enormity  of 
them  till  after  they  have  committed  them ;  yet  they 
go  on  to  perpetrate  new  ones,  becaufe  of  their  na- 
tural bias  to  wickednefs  j  fo  that  they  cannot  help 
doing  the  evil  which  in  their  judgment  they  con- 
demn. They  hope  to  be  lefs  troubled  in  confcience 
by  frefh  tranfgrefiions  than  by  the  former,  and.  flat- 
ter themfelves  that  they  fhall  make  wickednefs 
familiar  to  them  by  repeated  acts  of  it.  What 
wretches  are  thefe,  who  think  to  obtain  a  cure  by 
what  increafes  their  difeafe,  and  are  inceflantly 
procuring  themfelves  new  torments ! 

The  common  people,  who  only  judge  by  exter- 
nal appearances,  very  often  think  men  happy,  who 
are  actually  devoured   with    chagrin:  they  cannot 
conceive  how  a  fovereign,  to  whom  all  is  obedience, 
n  2  can 
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can  be  unhappy;  that  a  great  nobleman,  who  keeps 
a  plentiful  houfe,  who  has  miftrefTes,  domeftics, 
equipages,  palaces,  and  manors,  can  be  tormented 
with  a  thoufand  uneafinefies:  but  wife  men  know 
that  this  fovereign,  who  does  not  govern  by  the 
rules  of  juftice,  finds  that  he  is  hated  by  his  people, 
defpifed  by  foreign  nations,  and  doomed  to  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  pofterity  as  a  wicked  prince.  There  is 
no  man,  be  he  ever  fo  bad,  but  is  forry  to  be  hated 
and  defpifed.  The  wicked  have  a  love  for  them- 
felves  as  well  as  the  good ;  and,  while  they  have  fo, 
hatred  and  contempt  wound  them.  If  we  read  the 
hiftory  of  the  moft  cruel  and  favage  tyrants,  we  fhall 
find  them  more  than  once  lamenting  that  they  were 
the  abhorrence  of  mankind;  and  their  vexation  at 
the  thoughts  of  it  made  them  (till  more  fierce  and 
barbarous;  whereas  they  had  not  been  fo  bloody 
and  inflexible,  if  they  knew  they  had  not  been  fo 
much  detefted.  They  committed  the  more  crimes, 
to  be  revenged  for  the  abhorrence  formed  of  them ; 
and  fuch  their  vengeance  added  to  the  meafure  of 
their  own  uneafinefs  and  of  their  public  hatred. 

Therefore  no  man  can  be  truly  happy,  let  his 
condition  be  what  it  will,  if  he  be  not  virtuous. 
The  prince  and  the  peafant  are  on  the  fame  footing 
in  this  refpect;  and  the  one  is  as  much  punifhed  by 
remorfe  on  his  throne,  as  the  other  at  his  plough. 

Whoever 
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Whoever  feeks  to  live  a  happy  life,  ought  to  be 
more  afraid  of  guilt  than  of  death  j  for  the  latter 
only  puts  an  end  to  our  days,  whereas  the  former 
only  renders  them  unhappy.  The  virtuous  man, 
when  he  dies,  goes  to  the  enjoyment  of  much  greater 
happinefs  than  what  he  lofes;  whereas  the  criminal, 
while  he  lives,  is  overwhelmed  with  misfortunes 
here,  and  tormented  with  the  fear  of  thofe  that 
threaten  him  in  the  life  to  come;  and,  though  he 
fhould  not  believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  yet 
he  would  not  be  the  lefs  unhappy,  becaufe  he  would 
have  no  hopes  of  finding  a  change  in  his  misfortunes 
into  happinefs  after  his  death. 

The  fecond  thing  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
towards  leading  a  happy  life  is,  to  know  how  to  make 
ourfelves  eafy  in  the  ftation  wherein  Heaven  has 
placed  us.  If  a  man  has  a  competency,  if  he  has 
every  thing  that  is  needful  to  keep  him  from  want, 
why  mould  he  envy  others  the  pofiefiion  of  great 
riches,  which  perhaps  would  only  conduce  to  make 
him  unhappy  ?  '  It  is  not  wealth,'  as  Horace  wifely 
fays,  c  that  makes  a  man  happy.  None  can  be 
'  efteemed  happy,  but  they  who  are  fo  wife  as  to 
'  be  fatisfied  with  whatever  the  Gods  fend  them.' 
When  men  give  themfelves  up  to  their  ambition, 
and  do  not  put  a  check  to  their  defires,  they  become 
flaves  to  their  paffions;  and  whenever  thofe  bear  arbi- 
trary 
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trary  fway  over  a  man,  he  is  fure  to  be  always  un- 
happy.    The  wifeft  and  moft  important  thing  in 
life  is,  to  be  able  to  know  how  to  be  content  with 
the  portion  allotted  us  by  Heaven.     He  who  is  for 
increafing  his  revenue  by  illegal  methods,  is  tor- 
mented by  remorfej  and  he  who  drives  to  increafe 
them  by  honeft  methods,  but  fuch  as  are  painful,  is 
oppreffed  with  care  and  anxiety;  two  faults,  which 
muft  equally  be  avoided,  if  we  would  live  happy. 
Why  fhould  we  be  perpetually  thinking  of  what  we 
may  want  fome  years  hence  ?  We  fhould  leave  every 
thing  to  contingencies,  and  make  the  bed  of  it  that 
we  can.     Befides,  do  we  know   certainly  that   it 
would  be  for  our  advantage,  if  Heaven  were  to  gra- 
tify our  wifhes  ?     Perhaps,  from  the  very  moment 
that  we  faw  them  fulfilled,  we  fhould  date  the  be- 
ginning of  misfortunes  which  would  fink  us,  and 
never  leave  us  till  death;  at  lead  certain  it  is,  that 
they  would  increafe  the  third  after  riches  in  us,  and 
would  only  render  our  avarice  the  dronger.     When 
once  the  heart  is  fet  upon  the  amafling  of  wealth, 
the  trealures  of  all  the  princes  upon  earth  cannot 
fatisfy  it:  the  more  a  man  has,  the  more  he  covets. 
Avarice  is  a  pafiion  which  never  can  be  fatisfied : 
the  more  we  feek  to  gratify  it,  the  dronger  it  grows, 
and  the  more  it  manifeds  its  power.     A.  man  needs 
not  to  be  a  philofopher,  to  be  fenfible  that  an  honed 

mediocrity 
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mediocrity  is  infinitely  more  defirable  than  immenfe 
riches;  it  is  fufficient  if  we  hearken  to  plain  reafon, 
and  if  we  will  but  make  ufe  of  it. 

Great  honours  and  dignities  are  altogether  as 
unlikely  as  riches  to  procure  a  happy  life.  A  pea- 
fant  may  be  happy,  though  he  is  not  a  judge,  or 
juftice  of  the  peace,  in  his  village;  a  citizen  ought 
not  to  envy  the  office  of  the  fheriff,  nor  a  member 
of  parliament  that  of  the  chancellor.  In  all  dates 
we  may  be  eafy,  if  we  acquit  ourfelves  in  all  rela- 
tions to  them  with  honour  and  prudence.  Em- 
ployments are  fo  far  from  rendering  a  man  the  more 
happy,  that  commonly  they  do  but  diminifh  his 
felicity,  by  fubjecting  him  to  a  greater  number  of 
duties,  that  are  indifpenfable,  and  which  he  cannot 
neglect  without  failing  in  his  obligations  to  himfelf 
and  the  public,  and  confequently  without  forfeiting 
his  happinefs;  becaufe,  by  the  principle  we  have 
eftablifhed,  it  is  proved,  that  whoever  is  dilhoneft 
cannot  be  happy. 

It  may  be  faid  of  offices,  birth,  kindred,  and 
riches,  that  all  thefe  things  are  according  as  they  are 
confidered  by  thofe  who  enjoy  them.  They  may  be 
reckoned  as  bleffings  to  thofe  that  know  how  to 
make  ufe  of  them;  but  they  become  great  misfor- 
tunes to  thofe  who  do  not  make  the  ufe  of  them 
which  they  ought  to  do :  and,  as  it  requires  great 

wifdom 
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wifdom  for  a  man  to  know  how  to  conduct  himfelf  * 
in  profperity,  the  wealth  and  grandeur  which  raife 
us  above  other  men  are  commonly  more  prejudicial 
than  ufeful:  from  being  real  advantages  they  be- 
come misfortunes,  and  are  obftructions  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  life. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  afked,  that,  if  it  be  eafier  for 
mere  private  men  to  be  happy  than  great  ones,  why 
the  latter,  who  defire  to  be  happy  and  tranquil,  do 
not  defcend  to  be  private  men  ?  The  reafon  is  very 
plain  i  it  is  becaufe  they  are  fo  attached  to  their 
office  or  ftation,  by  what  they  owe  to  their  family, 
their  country,  their  prince,  and  themfelves,  that  they 
cannot  quit  it  without  a  breach  of  their  duty. 
Should  they  take  a  ftep  which  they  knew  was  not 
fitting  for  them,  they  would  not  be  happy  in  fuch 
new  ftate,  becaufe  the  thing  which  is  moft  efiential 
to  the  happinefs  of  life  is,  to  have  nothing  wherewith 
a  man  can  reproach  himfelf.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
for  men  of  wifdom  and  penetration  to  continue  in 
the  polls  wherein  Heaven  has  placed  them,  and  to 
which  it  is  allotted  themj  and  that  they  fhould  en- 
deavour therein  to  make  themfelves  happy,  without 
having  recourfe  to  an  alteration,  which,  inftead  of 
being  for  the  better,  would  be  to  their  prejudice,  and 
diftance  them  for  ever  from  the  mark  which  they 
would  fain  arrive  at. 

ON 
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ON  THE  DIFFERENCE 

BETWEEN 

GRATITUDE  AND  LOVE. 


GENEROSITY,  properly  applied,  will  fupply 
every  other  external  advantage  in  life,  but  the 
love  of  thofe  with  whom  we  converfe.  It  will  pro- 
cure efteem,  and  a  conduct  refembling  real  affection; 
but  actual  love  is  the  fpontaneous  production  of  the 
mind  j  no  generofity  can  purchafe,  no  rewards  in- 
creafe,  no  liberality  can  fecure  the  continuance  of  it: 
that  very  perfon  who  is  obliged,  has  it  not  in  his 
power  to  force  his  lingering  affection  upon  the  ob- 
jects he  fhould  love,  and  voluntarily  mix  paflion 
with  gratitude. 

Imparted  fortune,  and  well -placed  liberality, 
may  procure  the  benefactor's  good  will,  may  load 
the  perfon  obliged  with  the  fenfe  of  the  duty  he  lies 
under  to  retaliate;  this  is  gratitude:  and  fimple 
gratitude,  untinctured  with  love,  is  all  the  return  an 
ingenuous  mind  can  beftow  for  preceding  benefits. 

But  gratitude  and  love  are  almoft  oppofite  affec- 
tions; love  is  often  an  involuntary  paflion,  placed 
upon  our  companions  without  our  confent,  and 

frequently 
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frequently  conferred  without  our  previous  efteem. 
We  love  fome  men  we  know  not  why;  our  tender- 
nefs  is  naturally  excited  in  all  their  concerns}  we 
excufe  their  faults  with  the  fame  indulgence,  and 
approve  their  virtues  with  the  fame  applaufe,  with 
which  we  confider  our  own.  While  we  entertain 
the  pafiion,  it  pleafes  us;  we  cherifh  it  with  delight, 
and  give  it  up  with  reluctance  ;  and  love  for  love  is 
all  the  reward  we  expect  or  defire. 

Gratitude,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  conferred, 
but  where  there  have  been  previous  favours  to  ex- 
cite it;  we  confider  it  as  a  debt,  and  our  fpirits  are 
a  load,  till  we  have  difcharged  the  obligation. 
Every  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  is  a  circum- 
ftance  of  humiliation,  and  fome  are  found  to  fubmit 
to  frequent  mortifications  of  this  kind,  proclaiming 
what  obligations  they  owe,  merely  becaufe  they 
think  it  in  fome  meafure  cancels  the  debt. 

Thus  love  is  the  mod  eafy  and  agreeable,  and  gra- 
titude the  moft  humiliating,  operation  of  the  mind. 
We  never  reflect  on  the  man  we  love  without  exult- 
ing in  our  choice;  while  he,  who  has  bound  us  to 
him  by  benefits  alone,  rifes  to  our  idea  as  a  perfon 
to  whom  we  have,  in  fome  meafure,  forfeited  our 
freedom. 

Love  and  gratitude  are  feldom,  therefore,  found 

in  the  fame  breaft,  without  impairing  each  other: 

,  we 
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we  may  tender  the  one  or  the  other  fingly  to  thofe 
with  whom  we  converfe,  but  cannot  command  both 
together.  By  attempting  to  increafe  we  diminifh 
therrii  the  mind  becomes  bankrupt  under  too  large 
obligations  j  all  additional  benefits  leffon  every  hope 
of  future  return,  and  bar  up  every  avenue  that  leads 
to  affection. 

In  all  our  connexions  with  fociety,  therefore,  it 
is  not  only  generous,  but  prudent,  to  appear  infen- 
fible  of  the  value  of  thofe  favours  we  beftow,  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  obligation  feem  as  flight  as 
poffible.  Love  muft  be  taken  by  ftratagem,  and 
not  by  open  force j  we  fhould  feem  not  to  know 
that  we  oblige,  and  leave  the  mind  at  full  liberty  to 
give  or  refufe  its  affections.  Constraint  may,  in- 
deed, leave  the  receiver  (till  grateful,  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly produce  difguft. 

If  to  procure  gratitude  be  our  only  aim,  there  is 
no  great  art  in  making  the  acquifuion;  a  benefit 
conferred  demands  a  juft  acknowledgment,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  infift  upon  our  due. 

It  were  much  more  prudent,  however,  to  forego 
our  right  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  exchange  it,  if 
we  can,  for  love.  We  receive  little  advantage  from 
repeated  proteftations  of  gratitude;  but  they  coft 
him  very  much,  from  whom  we  exact  them  in  re- 
turn.    A  grateful  acknowledgment  exacted,   is  a 

debt 
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debt  demanded:  by  which  proceeding,  the  creditor 
is  not  advantaged,  and  the  debtor  makes  his  pay- 
ment with  reluctance. 

While  Mencius,  the  philofopher,  was  travelling 
in  the  purfuit  of  wifdom,  night  overtook  him  at 
the  foot  of  a  gloomy  mountain,  remote  from  the 
habitations  of  men.  Here,  as  he  was  ftraying  du- 
ring a  thunder-ftorm  accompanied  with  rain,  which 
confpired  to  make  folitude  ftill  more  hideous,  he 
perceived  an  hermit's  cell,  and  approaching,  afked 
for  (heifer.  "  Enter,"  faid  the  hermit,  in  a  fevere 
tone,  "  men  deferve  not  to  be  obliged,  but  it  would 
<c  be  imitating  their  ingratitude  to  treat  them  as 
"  they  deferve.  Come  in:  examples  of  vice  may 
"  fornetimes  ftrengthen  us  in  the  ways  of  virtue." 

After  a  frugal  meal,  which  confided  of  roots  and 
tea,  Mencius  could  not  reprefs  his  curiofity  to 
know  why  the  hermit  had  retired  from  mankind,  as 
their  actions  taught  the  trueft  leflbns  of  wifdom. 
"  Mention  not  the  name  of  man,"  cried  the  hermit 
with  indignation ;  "  here  let  me  live  retired  from  a 
"  bafe  ungrateful  world ;  here  among  the  beads  of 
<c  the  foreft,  I  mail  find  no  flatterers :  the  lion  is  a 
"  generous  enemy,  and  the  dog  a  faithful  friend  j 
'*  but  man,  bafe  man,  can  poifon  the  bowl,  and 
"  fmile  while  he  prefents  it." 

1  You  have  been  ill-ufed  by  mankind,'  faid  the 
philofopher  fhrewdly,  interrupting  him.       „  y^s  " 
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Cf  Yes,"  replied  the  hermit,  cc  on  mankind  I  ex- 
"  haufted  my  whole  fortune;  this  ftaff,  that  cup,  and 
<(  thofe  roots,  are  all  I  have  in  return." 

e  Did  you  beftow  your  fortune,  or  did  you  lend 
'it?'  afked  Mencius. 

"  I  bellowed  it,  undoubtedly,"  replied  the  other, 
"  for  where  is  the  merit  of  being  a  money-lender?" 

*  Did  they  ever  own  that  they  received  it?'  ftill 
adds  the  philofopher. 

"  A  thoufand  times,"  faid  the  hermit:  "  they 
cf  loaded  me  every  day  with  profeffions  of  gratitude 
"  for  favours  received,  and  felicitations  for  future 
"  benefactions." 

f  If,  then,'  faid  Mencius  fmiling,  c  you  did  not 

*  lend  your  fortune,  in  order  to  have  it  returned,  it  is 
c  unjuft  to  accufe  them  of  ingratitude.    They  owned 

•  themfelves  obliged,  you  expected  no  more,  and 
1  they  certainly  earned  each  favour  by  a  frequent 
1  acknowledgment  of  it.' 

The  hermit,  (truck  with  the  reply,  furveyed  his 
gueft  with  emotion.  tf  I  have  heard  of  the  great 
"  Mencius,"  faid  he,  ff  and  you  are  certainly  the 
"man.  I  am  now  fourfcore  years  old,  but  ftill  a 
c*  child  in  wifdom;  take  me  back  to  the  Jchool  of  men, 
"  and  educate  me  as  one  of  the  youngeft,  and  moft 
"  ignorant  of  your  difciples." 

'  Indeed, 
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8  Indeed,  my  Ton/  replied  Mencius,  '  it  is  better 
c  to  have  friends  in  our  paffage  through  life,  than 
(  grateful  dependents;  and  as  love  is  a  more  willing, 
c  fo  is  it  a  more  lading  tribute  than  extorted  obliga- 
c  tion.     As  we  are  uneafy   when  greatly  obliged, 

*  gratitude  once  refufed  can  never  after  be  recovered. 
c  The  mind  that  is  bafe  enough  to  difallow  the  juft 
c  return,  inftead  of  feeling  any  uneafinefs  upon  re- 

•  collection,  triumphs  in  its  new  acquired  freedom, 
c  and,  in  fome  meafure,  is  pleafed  with  confcious 
'  bafenefs. 

c  Very  different  is  the  fituation  of  difagreeing 
'  friends ;  their  feparation  produces  mutual  uneafi- 

*  nefs.   Like  that  divided  being  in  fabulous  creation, 

•  their  fympathetic  fouls  once  more  defire  their  for- 
«  mer  union;  the  joys  of  both  are  imperfect;  their 
c  gayeft  moments  are  tinctured  with  uneafinefs;  each 
'  feeks  the  fmalleft  concefilons  to  clear  the  way  to  a 
'  wifhed  explanation :  the  moil  trifling  acknow- 
'  ledgments,  the  flighted  accidents,  ferve  to  effect  a 
c  mutual  reconciliation.' 


LOVE 
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LOVE. 


LOVE  is  a  parfion  felt  by  all  people,  and  talked 
of  by  mod  people:  by  very  few  people  is  it  un- 
derftood.  By  nothing  more  than  its  defpotic  fway 
over  all  the  other  paflions,  is  its  omnipotence  dis- 
covered. According  to  the  different  operations  of 
love  in  our  bofoms,  we  are  furious  or  tame,  com- 
panionate or  refentful:  animated  with  hope,  or 
plunged  into  defpair.  By  love,  the  proudeft  of  men 
is  converted  into  an  abject  flave.  By  love,  thofe 
who  have  the  meanefl:  opinion  of  their  intellects  are 
infpired  with  towering  ideas,  and  confequential  kn- 
fations. '  Nay,  even  the  mod  miferable  mifer,  when 
love  has  thawed  his  icy  heart,  will  dafli  about  his 
money  with  an  air  of  liberality.  Love,  indeed,1 
makes  many  a  man  ridiculous  ;  but,  "  of  all  the 
c*  various  fools  which  love  has  made,"  the  old  do- 
tard is  juftly  to  be  placed  in  the  higheft  form. 
When  grey-beards  turn  inamoratos,  human  nature 
appears  in  a  very  contemptible  light.  The  appear- 
ance of  fuch  a  wretch  is  fufficient  to  make  us 
afhamed  of  our  exiftence.  Let  no  man,  however, 
when  fuch  an  object  is  before  his  eyes,  be  too 
.  '  feverely 
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feverely  farcafticalj  for  no  man,  without  great 
prefumption,  can  fay,  "  I  fhall  never  expofe  my- 
«  felf  like  him." 


A  LETTER 

FROM 

ELIZABETH,  PRINCESS  PALATINE, 

TO 

SIR  SIMONDS  D'EUES. 

SIR, 


T  Have  received  your  kind  letter,  and  learned  dif- 
A  courfe,  with  much  contentment.  Indeed,  we 
have  differed  much  wrong  in  this  world,  yet  I  com- 
plain not  at  it,  becaufe,  when  God  pleafeth,  we  fhall 
have  right.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  much  beholden 
to  you  for  your  good  affection,  hoping  you  will  not 
be  weary  to  continue  your  friendly  offices  towards 
me,  in  the  place  where  you  fit,  which  fhall  never 
be  forgotten  by 

Your  mod  allured  friend, 

ELIZABETH. 

To  Sir  Simonds  D'Eues,  &c. 
Aug.  lift,  1645. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

HENRY  II.  KING  OF  FRANCE. 


,T,HIS  Prince,  though  of  a  very  eafy  and  accom- 
-*■  modating  difpofition,  knew  occafionally  when 
to  give  a  refufal.  His  favourite  filter,  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  very  earned  with  him  to 
give  up  to  her  hufband,  the  ftrong  fortrefTes  of 
Pignerol,  Tarillon,  and  Peroufe,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  keys  of  France  towards  Italy. 
He  told  the  Ambafladors  from  Savoy,  who  inti- 
mated his  filler's  defire  to  him,  "  I  am  extremely 
<c  fond  of  my  filter,  but  I  would  much  fooner  give 
"  her  my  two  eyes  out  of  my  head,  than  thefe  three 
"  fortrefies." 


THE  LEAF. 


O  EE  the  leaves  around  us  falling, 
^  Dry  and  wither'd  to  the  ground ; 
Thus  to  thoughtlefs  mortals  calling 
In  a  fad  and  folemn  found: 

o  Sons 
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Sons  of  Adam,  once  in  Eden 

Blighted  when  like  us  he  fell, 
Hear  the  lecture  we  are  reading, 

'Tis,  alas !  the  truth  we  tell. 

Virgins,  much,  too  much,  prefuming 

On  your  boafted  white  and  red, 
View  us,  late  in  beauty  blooming, 

Number'd  now  among  the  dead. 

Griping  mifers,  nightly  waking, 

See  the  end  of  all  your  carej 
Fled  on  wings  of  our  own  making,. 

We  have  left  our  owners  bare. 

Sons  of  honour,  fed  on  praifes, 

Fluttering  high  in  fancied  worth, 
Lo !  the  fickle  air,  that  raifes, 

Brings  us  down  to  parent  earth. 

Learned  fophs,  in  fyftems  jaded. 

Who  for  new  ones  daily  call, 
Ceafe  at  length  by  us  perfuaded, 

Ev'ry  leaf  mult  have  its  fall! 

Youths,  tho'  yet  no  lofies  grieve  you. 

Gay  in  health  and  manly  grace, 
Let  not  cloudlefs  fkies  deceive  you, 

Summer  gives  to  autumn  place. 

Venerable 
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Venerable  fires,  grown  hoary, 
Hither  turn  th'  unwilling  eye, 

Think,  amidft  your  falling  glory, 
Autumn  tells  a  winter  nigh. 

Yearly  in  our  courfe  returning, 

MefTengers  of  fhorteft  ftay ; 
Thus  we  preach  this  truth  concerning, 

**  Heav'n  and  earth  fhall  pafs  away." 

On  the  Tree  of  Life  eternal, 
Man !  let  all  thy  hope  be  ftaid, 

Which  alone,  for  ever  vernal, 
Bears  a  leaf  that  fhall  not  fade. 


ANECDOTE 


DR.   JOHNSON. 


T^THEN  the  Doctor  firft  became  acquainted 
'  *  vith  David  Mallet,  they  once  went,  with 
fome  other  gentlemen,  to  laugh  an  hour  at  Bartho- 
lomew fair.  At  one  of  the  booths  was  an  amazing 
large  bear,  which  the  fhowman  allured  them  was 
*'  cotched  in  the  undifcovered  parts  of  Ruflia."    The 

o  2  bear 
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bear  was  muzzled,  and  might  therefore  be  ap- 
proached with  iafetyj  but  to  all  the  company,  ex- 
cept Johnfon,  was  very  furly  and  ill-tempered:  of 
the  Doctor  he  appeared  extremely  fond,  rubbed 
againft  him,  and  (hewed  every  mark  of  awkward 
kindnefs.  "  How  is  it,  (faid  one  of  the  company) 
"  that  this  animal  is  fo  attached  to  Mr.  Johnfon?" 
1  Becaufe,  (replied  Mallet)  he  knows  that  Linnasus 
'  would  have  clafTed  them  together,  as  two  animals 
c  of  one  fpecies.' 

The  Doctor  difliked  Mallet  for  his  tendency  to- 
wards infidelity;  and  this  farcafm  turned  his  diflike 
into  downright  hatred.  He  never  fpoke  to  him 
afterwards,  but  has  gibbeted  his  name  in  the  Octavo 
Dictionary  under  the  word  Alias. 


ANECDOTE. 


A  S  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  late  pafloral  poet,  was 
4  *■  filhing  on  a  Sunday  near  Durham,  .the  Rev. 
and  corpulent  Mr.  Brown  chanced  to  pafs  that  way, 
and  knowing  Mr.  Cunningham,  aufterely  reproved 
hiiii  for  breaking  the  fabbathj  telling  him,  that  he 
was  doubly  reprehenfible,  as  his  good  fenfe  fhould 

have 
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have  taught  him  better.  The  poor  poet  replied, 
"  Reverend  Sir,  your  external'  appearance  fays,  that 
tf  if  your  dinner  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  as 
"  mine  is,  you  would  angle  for  it,  though  it  were  a 
"  faft  day,  and  your  Saviour  flood  by  to  rebuke  you." 


PEEVISHNESS 

EQUALLY  WRETCHED  AND  OFFENSIVE. 
THE  CHARACTER  OF  TETRICA. 


AT  EN  fcldom  give  pleafure,  where  they  are  not 
-*>*■*•  pleafed  themfelves  ;  it  is  necefiary,  therefore, 
to  cultivate  an  habitual  alacrity  and  cheerfulnefs, 
that  in  whatever  ftate  we  may  be  placed  by  Provi- 
dence, whether  we  are  appointed  to  confer  or  receive 
benefits,  to  implore  or  to  afford  protection,  we  may 
fecure  the  love  of  thofe  with  whom  we  tranfadt.  For 
though  it  is  generally  imagined,  that  he  who  grants 
favours  may  fpare  any  attention  to  his  behaviour, 
and  that  ufefulnefs  will  always  procure  friends;  yet 
it  has  been  found  that  there  is  an  art  of  granting 
requelts,  an  art  very  difficult  of  attainment;  that 
officioufnefs  and  liberality  may  be  fo  adulterated,  as 

to 
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to  lofe  the  greater  part  of  their  eftecl:  j  that  compli- 
ance may  provoke,  relief  may  harrafs,  and  liberality 
diftrefs. 

No  difeafe  of  the  mind  can  more  fatally  difable 
it  from  benevolence,  the  chief  duty  of  focial  beings, 
than  ill-humour  or  peevifhnefs  j  for  though  it  breaks 
not  out  in  paroxifms  of  outrage,  nor  burfts  into 
clamour,  turbulence,  or  bloodfhed,  it  wears  out 
happinefs  by  flow  corrofion,  and  fmall  injuries  in- 
cefTantly  repeated.  It  may  be  confidered  as  the 
canker  of  life,  that  deftroys  its  vigour  and  checks  its 
improvement,  that  creeps  on  with  hourly  depreda- 
tions, and  taints  and  vitiates  what  it  cannot  con  lime. 

Peevifhnefs,  when  it  has  been  fo  far  indulged  as 
to  outrun  the  motions  of  the  will,  and  difcover  it- 
felf  without  premeditation,  is  a  fpecies  of  depravity 
in  the  higheft  degree  difgufting  and  offenfive,  be- 
caufe  no  rectitude  of  intention,  norfoftnefs  ofaddrefs, 
can  enfure  a  moment's  exemption  from  affront  and 
indignity.  While  we  are  courting  the  favour  of  a 
peevifh  man,  and  exerting  ourfelves  in  the  mod 
diligent  cvility,  an  unluckly  fyllable  dilpleafes,  an 
unheeded  circumftance  ruffles  and  exafperates*  and 
in  the  moment  when  we  congratulate  ourfelves  upon 
having  gained  a  friend,  our  endeavours  are  fruftrated 
at  once,  and  all  our  affiduity  forgotten  in  the  cafual 
tumult  of  fome  trifling  irritation. 

This 
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This  troublefome  impatience  is  fometimes  no- 
thing more  than  the  fymptoms  of  fome  deeper  ma- 
lady. He  that  is  angry  without  daring  to  confefs 
his  refentment,  or  forrowful  without  the  liberty  of 
telling  his  grief,  is  too  frequently  inclined  to  give 
vent  to  the  fermentations  of  his  mind  at  the  firft 
pafiages  that  are  opened,  and  to  let  his  paflions  boil 
over  upon  thofe  whom  accident  throws  in  his  way. 
A  painful  and  tedious  courfe  of  ficknefs  frequently 
produces  fuch  an  alarming  apprehenfion  of  the  lead 
increafe  of  uneafinefs,  as  keeps  the  foul  perpetually 
on  the  watch  i  fuch  a  reftlefs  and  inceflant  folicitude, 
as  no  care  or  tendernefs  can  appeafe,  and  can  only 
be  pacified  by  the  cure  of  the  diftemper,  and  the 
removal  of  that  pain  by  which  it  is  excited. 

Nearly  approaching  to  this  weaknefs,  is  the  cap- 
tioufnefs  of  old  age.  When  the  ftrength  is  crulhed^ 
the  fenfes  dulled,  and  the  common  pleafures  of  life 
become  infipid  by  repetition,  we  are  willing  to  im- 
pute our  uneafinefs  to  caufes  not  wholly  out  of  our 
power ;  and  pleafe  ourfelves  with  fancying  that  we 
fuffer  by  neglect,  unkindnefs,  or  an  evil  which  admits 
a  remedy,  rather  than  by  the  decays  of  nature, 
which  cannot  be  prevented  or  repaired.  We  there- 
fore revenge  our  pains  upon  thofe  on  whom  we 
refolve  to  charge  themj  and  too  often  drive  man- 
kind away  at  the  time  we  have  the  greater!  need  of 

tendernefs  and  afliftance.  „ 

But 
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But  though  peevilhnefs  may  fomctimes  claim  our 
compafllon,  as  the  confequence  or  concomitant  of 
mifery,  it  is  very  often  found  where  nothing  can 
juftify  or  excufe  its  admiflion.  It  is  frequently  one 
of  the  attendants  on  the  profperous,  and  is  employed 
by  infolence  in  exacting  homage,  or  by  tyranny  in 
harrafijng  fubjectibn.  It  is  the  offspring  of  idlenefs 
or  pride  j  of  idlenefs,  anxious  for  trifles  j  or  pride, 
unwilling  to  endure  the  lead  obftruction  of  her 
wifhes.  Thofe  who  have  long  lived  in  folitude, 
indeed,  naturally  contract  this  unfocial  quality,  be- 
caufe,  having  long  had  only  themfelves  to  pleafe, 
they  do  not  readily  "depart  from  their  own  inclina- 
tions j  their  Angularities,  therefore,  are  only  blame- 
able,  when  they  have  imprudently  or  morofely  with- 
drawn themfelves  from  the  world;  but  there  are 
others,  who  have,  without  any  neceffity,  nurfed  up 
this  habit  in  their  minds,  by  making  implicit  fub- 
miflivenefs  the  condition  of  their  favour,  and  fuffer- 
ing  none  to  approach  them,  but  thofe  who  never 
fpeak  but  to  applaud,  or  move  but  to  obey. 

He  that  gives  himfclf  up  to  his  own  fancy,  and 
converfes  with  none  but  fuch  as  he  hires  to  lull  him 
on  the  down  of  abfolute  authority,  to  foothe  him  with 
obfequioufnefs,  and  regale  him  with  flattery,  loon 
grows  too  flothful  for  the  labour  of  conteft,  too  ten- 
der for  the  afperity  of  contradiction,  and  too  delicate 

for 
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for  the  coarfenefs  of  truth;  a  little  oppofitiori  offends, 
a  little  reftraint  enrages,  and  a  little  difficulty  per- 
plexes him  j  having  been  accuftomed  to  fee  every 
thing  give  way  to  his  humour,  he  foon  forgets  his 
own  littlenefs,  and  expects  to  find  the  world  rolling 
at  his  beck,  and  all  mankind  employed  to  accom- 
modate and  delight  him. 

Tetrica  had  a  large  fortune  bequeathed  to  her 
by  an  aunt,  which  made  her  very  early  independent, 
and  placed  her  in  a  ftate  of  fuperiority  to  all  about 
her.  Having  no  fuperfluity  of  underftanding,  fhe 
was  foon  intoxicated,  by  the  flatteries  of  her  maid, 
who  informed  her  that  ladies,  fuch  as  (he,  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  take  pleafure  their  own  way;  that 
(he  wanted  nothing  from  others,  and  had  therefore 
no  reafon  to  value  their  opinion;  that  money  was 
every  thing;,  and  that  they  who  thought  themfelves 
ill-treated,  fhould  look  for  better  ufage  among 
their  equals. 

Warm  with  thefe  generous  fentiments,  Tetiica 
came  forth  into  the  world,  in  which  fhe  endeavoured 
to  force  refpect  by  haughtinefs  of  mien,  and  vehe- 
mence of  language;  but  having  neither  birth, 
beauty,  nor  wit,  in  any  uncommon  degree,  fhe  fuf- 
fered  fuch  mortifications  from  thofe  who  thought 
themfelves  at  liberty  to  return  her  infults,  as  reduced 
her  turbulence  to  cooler   malignity,  and  taught  her 

to 
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to  practife  her  arts  of  vexation  only  where  fhe  might 
hope  to  tyrannize  without  refinance.  She  con- 
tinued from  her  twentieth  to  her  fifty-fifth  year  to 
torment  all  her  inferiors,  with  fo  much  diligence, 
that  (he  has  formed  a  principle  of  difapprobation, 
and  finds  in  every  place  fomething  to  grate  her 
mind  and  difturb  her  quiet* 

If  (he  takes  the  air,  fhe  is  offended  with  heat  or 
cold,  the  glare  of  the  fun,  or  the  gloom  of  the  clouds  j 
if  fhe  makes  a  vifit,  the  room  in  which  fhe  is  to  be 
received,  is  too  light,  or  too  dark,  or  furnifhed  with 
fomething  which  fhe  cannot  fee  without  averfion. 
Her  tea  is  never  of  the  right  fort;  the  figures  on 
the  China  give  her  difguft.  Where  there  are  chil- 
dren, fhe  hates  the  gabble  of  brats ;  where  there  are 
none,  fhe  cannot  bear  a  place  without  fome  cheer- 
fulnefs  and  rattle.  If  many  fervants  are  kept  in  a 
houfe,  fhe  never  fails  to  tell  how  Lord  Lavijh  was 
ruined  by  a  numerous  retinue  •,  if  few,  fhe  relates 
the  ftory  of  a  mifer  that  made  his  company  wait  on 
themfelves.  She  quarrelled  with  one  family,  be- 
caufe  fhe  had  an  unpleafant  view  from  their  win- 
dows; with  another,  becaufe  the  fquirrel  leaped 
within  two  yards  of  her;  and  with  a  third,  becaufe 
fhe  could  not  bear  the  noife  of  the  parrot. 

Of  milliners  and  mantua-makers  fhe  is  the  pro- 
verbial torment.     She  compels  them  to  alter  their 

work, 
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work,  then  to  unmake  it,  and  contrive  it  after  an- 
other fafhionj  then  changes  her  mind,  and  likes  it 
better  as  it  was  atfirftj  then  will  have  a  fmall  improve- 
ment. Thus  fhe  proceeds  till  no  profit  can  recom- 
pence  the  vexation ;  they  at  laft  leave  the  clothes  at 
her  houfe,  and  refufe  to  (crve  her.  Her  maid,  the 
only  being  that  can  endure  her  tyranny,  profeffes  to 
take  her  own  courfe,  and  hear  her  miftrefs  talk. 
Such  is  the  confequence  of*peevifhnefsj  it  can  be 
borne  only  when  it  is  defpifed. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  too  clofe  an  attention 
to  minute  exactnefs,  or  a  too  rigorous  habit  of  exa- 
mining every  thing  by  the  ftandard  of  perfection, 
vitiates  the  temper,  rather  than  improves  the  un- 
derftanding,  and  teaches  the  mind  to  difcern  faults 
with  unhappy  penetration.  It  is  incident,  like  wife, 
to  men  of  vigorous  imagination  to  pleafe  themfelves 
too  much  with  futurities,  and  to  fret,  becaufe  thofe 
expectations  are  difappointed,  which  fhould  never 
have  been  formed.  Knowledge  and  genius  are 
often  enemies  to  quiet,  by  fuggefting  ideas  of  excel- 
lence, which  men  and  the  performances  of  men 
cannot  attain.  But  let  no  man  rafhly  determine, 
that  his  unwillingnefs  to  be  pleafed  is  a  proof  of 
understanding,  unlefs  his  fuperiority  appear  from 
lefs  doubtful  evidence  j  for  though  peevifhnefs  may 

fometimes 
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fonr'times  juftly  boaft  its  defcent  from  learning  or 
from  wit,  it  is  much  oftener  of  bafe  extraction,  the 
child  of  vanity,  and  nui  fling  of  ignorance. 


CURIOUS  ANECDOTE 


OF  THE   LATE  UNFORTUNATE 


KING  OF  FRANCE. 


WHEN  Louis  XVI.  afcended  the  throne,  he 
was  only  twenty  years  of  agej  and  had,  at 
firfl,  no  other  counlel  than  the  written  advice  left 
him  by  his  father,  the  late  dauphin.  This  precious 
paternal  bequeft  was  ordered  to  remain  fealed  till 
his  fon  fhould  fucceed  to  the  throne.  Immediately 
on  his  acceffion,  he  haftens  to  open  it,  with  a  pious 
defign  to  obey  its  every  injunction.  It  advifes  him, 
by  all  means,  to  engage  for  his  mentor  M.  De 
Machauk,  as  the  molt  able  peifon  to  direct  his 
fteps,  if  the  weight  of  royalty  mould  defcend  on 
him  at  a  period  lb  premature,  that  he  could  only  be 
fuppofed  to  pofTd's  rectitude  of  intention  for  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  Faithful  to  the  wifhes 
of  a  beloved  father,  he  immediately  writes  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  M.  De  Machault : 

"  Cboify, 


'o 
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<c  Ckoify,  May  u,   1774. 

c<  IN  the  juft  grief  which  overwhelms  me, 
<f  and  which  I  participate  with  the  whole  nation,  I 
"  have  great  duties  to  fulfil:  I  am  king,  and  this 
<f  name  includes  innumerable  obligations.  But  I 
"  am  only  twenty,  and  have  not  acquired  all  the 
"  knowledge  which  is  neceffary  for  my  fituation. 
"  In  the  mean  time,  I  mud  not  fee  any  of  the  mi- 
"  nifters,  who  have  been  with  the  king  during  his 
"  contagious  diftemper.  From  the  confidence 
"  which  I  repofe  in  your  probity,  and  the  profound 
Cf  knowledge  which  you  are  known  to  poflefs,  I  am 
cc  induced  to  defire  that  you,  would  aflift  me  with 
"  your  advice.  Come,  then,  the  firft  moment 
<c  poffible,  and  you  will  afford  me  a  great  pleafure. 

«  LOUIS." 

The  confidence  of  the  young  monarch  was  well 
merited  by  M.  De  Machault,  who  had  long  been  the 
minirter  of  the  finances  and  of  the  law,  under  Louis 
XV.  He  had,  however,  been  for  fome  time  dif- 
miffed  from  his  employments,  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  cabal,  becaufe  he  was  defirous  of 
obliging  the  clergy  to  pay  taxes  like  other  fubjectsj 
and  he  had  ever  iince  lived  on  his  eftate,  in  the 
deepen:  retirement,  univerfally  efteemed,  except  by 
thofe  who  had  fo  fuccefsfully  confpired  againft:  him. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  now  was  wanting  to  this  letter,  but  the 
direction  ;  when,  either  from  a  native  timidity,  or  a 
defire  to  have  the  excellence  of  his  choice  confirmed, 
Louis  XVI.  went  to  his  aunt,  Mademoifelle  Ade- 
laide, communicated  the  defire  of  his  father,  and 
fhewed  her  the  yet  unaddrefifed  letter,  which  he  had 
in  confequence  written.  The  princefs  highly  ap- 
proves his  conduct,  and  even  requefts  him  inftantly 
to  lend  off  a  courier  with  the  letter.  The  king,  un- 
fortunately, keeps  it  back  fever  al  hours!  Mademoifelle 
Adelaide,  in  the  mean  time,  as  moil  ladies  would 
naturally  do,  informs  her  female  fuite  who  was  to  be 
the  prime  minifter.  The  news  flies,  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightening,  and  alarm  fpreads  among  the 
courtiers.  Every  individual  of  this  fycophantick 
fwarm  dreaded  the  integrity,  and  the  auftere  virtues, 
of  him  who  was  now  to  be  appointed  ftate  pilot. 
Intrigue  is  put  in  motion;  corruption,  of  courfe, 
follows.  A  hundred  thoufand  crowns  are  offered  to 
a  lady,  who  is  well  known  to  have  great  influence 
over  the  princefs,  if  fhe  can  fo  far  fucceed,  as  to 
change  the  choice  of  a  minifter  in  favour  of  M.  De 
Maurepas.  This  nobleman  had  been  minifter  at 
thejuvenvile  age  of  fifteen;  and,  at  thirty,  he  had 
been  difmifled.  Though  now  far  advanced  in  years, 
he  was  known  to  have  lived  a  life  of  diflipation,  and 
to  poflefs  a  large  fund  of  intrigue,  gaiety,  frivolity^ 

and 
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and  pliability.  He  had  written  epigrams  j  he  was 
a  voluptuary,  and  a  wit :  in  fhort,  he  was  the  perfon 
beft  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  diffolute  courtiers 
of  Verfailles,  who  were  defirous  of  prolonging  the 
abufes  of  the  late  reign.  The  lady  of  honour, 
tempted  by  the  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  now 
adroitly  infinuated  to  the  princefs  that  the  choice  of 
M.  De  Machault  would  not  fail  to  offend  the  clergy; 
and  that,  in  confequence,  there  was  reafon  to  fear 
the  commencement  of  the  new  reign  would  be 
ftormy.  Having  contrived  to  alarm  Madcmoifelle 
Adelaide,  that  princefs  haftens  to  difclofe  her  anxiety 
to  the  king;  and  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  na- 
turally timid,  and  dreading  the  confequences  of  his 
firft  regal  act,  finifhed  the  bufinefs  by  directing 
the  fame  letter  to  the  Count  De  Maurepas ! 

Thus,  at  his  firft:  ftep  towards  the  throne,  this 
unhappy  monarch  fell  into  a  net;  and  this  error  was 
the  fertile  fource  of  innumerable  others.  M.  De 
Maurepas,  tottering  with  age  and  infirmity,  on  the 
brink  of  his  tomb,  thought  it  neceflary  to  procure 
,friends,  who  might,  by  every  where  extolling  his 
abilities,  fix  him  firmly  in  the  office  of  grand- vifier. 
To  augment  their  number,  he  purchafed  them  by 
all  poflible  methods.  To  fome  he  gave  penfions, 
for  others  he  created  new  offices;  and,  by  thefe 
means,  foon  compleated  the  ruin  of  the  finances,  and 
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paved  the  way  for  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.  and  all 
the  irretrievable  mifery  with  which  France  has  been 
fubfequently  overwhelmed.  Never,  furely,  did  fuch 
fatal  confequenccs  arife  from  changing  the  direction 
of  a  letter! 


ON  LAUGHTER. 


AUGHTER,   like  many  other  difpofitions  of 
"^^  our  minds,  is  neceffarily  pleafant  to  us,  when 
it  begins,  in  the  natural  manner,  from  fome  percep- 
tion in  the  mind  of  fomething  ludicrous,  and  does 
not  take  its  rife  unnaturally  from  external  motion  in 
the  body.     Every  one  is  confeious  that  a  ftate  of 
laughter  is  an  eafy   and  agreeable   ftate:  that  the 
recurring  or  fuggeftion  of  ludicrous  images,  tends 
to  difpel  fretfulnefs,  anxiety,  or  furrow,  and  to  re- 
duce the  mind  to  an  eafy  and  happy  ftate :  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  eafy  and  happy  ftate  is  that  in 
which  we  are  moft  lively  and  acute  in  perceiving  the 
ludicrous  in  objects:  any  thing  that  gives  us  plea- 
fure,   puts  us  alfo  in  a  fitnefs  for  laughter,   when 
fomething  ridiculous  occurs;  and  ridiculous  objects 
occurring  to  a  foured  temper,  will  be  aps  to  recover 
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it  to  eafinefs.  The  implanting  then  a  fenfe  of  the 
ridiculous  in  our  nature,  was  giving  us  an  avenue  to 
pleafure,  and  an  eafy  remedy  for  difcontent  and  for- 
row.  Again,  laughter,  like  other  affections,  is  very 
contagious:  our  whole  frame  is  fo  fociable,  that  one 
merry  countenance  may  diffufe  cheerfulnefs  to  many; 
nor  are  they  all  fools  who  are  apt  to  laugh  before 
they  know  the  jeft,  however  curiofity  in  wife  men 
may  reftrain  it,  that  their  attention  may  be  kept 
awake. 

We  are  difpofed  by  laughter  to  a  good  opinion  of 
the  perfon  who  raifes  it:  if  neither  ourfelves,  nor  our 
friends,  are  made  the  butt.  Laughter  is  not  one  of 
the  fmallefl  bonds  of  common  friendfhip,  though  it 
be  of  lefs  confequence  in  great  heroic  friendfhip. 

Laughter  is  received  in  a  different  manner  by  the 
perfon  ridiculed,  according  as  he  who  ufes  the  ridi- 
cule evidences  good-nature;  friendfhip  and  efleem 
for  the  perfon  whom  he  laughs  at,  or  the  contrary. 
Fantaftical  circumftances  accompanying  a  crime 
may  raife  laughter,  but  a  piece  of  cruel  barbarity, 
or  treacherous  villainy,   of  itfelf,  muft  raife  very 
oppofite  paflions.     A  jeft  is  not  common  in  an  im- 
peachment of  a  criminal,  or  an  oration  full  of  in- 
ve&ives;    it  rather  diminifhes    than   increafes  the 
abhorrence  in   an  audience,  and  may  juftly  excite 
contempt  of  the  orator  for  an  unnatural  affectation 
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of  wit.  Jetting  is  dill  more  unnatural  in  difcourfes 
intended  to  move  companion  towards  the  diftreffed. 
A  foiced  ridicule,  on  either  of  thefe  occafions,  muft 
be  apt  to  kindle  in  the  guilty  or  the  miferable,  hatred 
a^ainft  the  laugher  ■,  fince  it  muft  be  fuppofcd  to 
flow  from  hatred  in  him  towards  the  object  of  his 
ridicule,  or  from  want  of  all  companion.  The 
guilty  will  take  laughter  to  be  a  triumph  over  him 
as  contemptible!  the  wretched  will  interpret  it  as 
hardnefs  of  heart,  and  infenfibility.  This  is  the  na- 
tural effect  of  joining  to  either  of  thefe  objects, 
mean,  ludicrous  ideas. 

If  fmaller  faults,  faults  not  inconfiltent  with  a 
character  amiable  in  the  main,  be  let  in  a  ridiculous 
light,  the  guilty  are  apt  to  be  made  fenfible  of  their 
folly,  more  by  an  expofure  of  their  follies  than  by 
grave  admonitions. 

Ridicule  upon  very  little  faults,  when  it  does 
not  appear  to  flow  from  kindnefs,  is  extremely  pro- 
voking ;  for  by  the  application  of  mean  ideas  to  our 
conduct,  the  ridiculcr  difcovei  s  contempt  for  us  ,and 
ihews  a  defire  to  render  us  contemptible  to  others. 
Ridicule  upon  any  flight  misfortune  or  injury, 
which  we  have  received  with  forrow  or  refentment, 
when,  it  is  applied  by  a  third  perfon,  with  appear- 
ance of  good  nature,  is  exceedingly  ufeful  to  abate 
our  concern,  or  refentment,  and  to  reconcile  us  to 
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the  perfon  who  injured  us,  if  he  does  not  perfift  in 
his  injurious  proceedings. 

From  this  confideration  of  the  effects  of  laughter, 
it  may  be  eafy  to  fee  for  what  end  a  fenfe  of  the  ridi- 
culous was  implanted  in  human  nature,  and  in  what 
manner  it  ought  to  be  managed. 

It  is  plainly  of  confiderable  moment  in  human 
fociety :  it  is  often  productive  of  great  pleafure,  and 
it  enlivens  our  converfation  exceedingly  when  it  is 
conducted  by  good-nature.  It  fpreads  a  pleafantry 
of  temper  over  hundreds  at  once;  and  one  merry, 
eafy  mind  frequently  diffufes  a  fimilar  difpofition 
over  all  who  are  in  company.  There  is  nothing  of 
which  we  are  more  communicative  than  a  good  jell; 
and  many  a  man  who  is  incapable  of  obliging  us  in 
any  other  fhape,  can  oblige  us  by  his  mirth,  and 
really  infinuate  himfelf  into  our  kind  affections  and 
good  wifhes. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  ufe  of  laughter:  it  is  well 
known  that  our  paffions  of  every  kind  lead  us  into 
wild  enthufiaftic  apprehenfions  of  their  feveral  ob- 
jects. When  any  object  feems  great  in  comparifon 
with  ourfelves,  our  minds  are  apt  to  run  into  a  per- 
fect veneration;  when  an  object  appears  formidable, 
a  weak  mind  will  fly  into  a  panic,  an  unreafonable 
impotent  horror.  Now,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  by  our 
fenfe  of  the  ridiculous,  we  are  made  capable  of  re- 
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lief  from  any  pleafant  ingenious  well-wiiher,  by  more 
effectual  means,  than  by  the  mod  iblemn  fedate 
rcafoning.  Nothing  will  fooner  prevent  our  excef- 
five  admiration  of  mixed  grandeur,  or  hinder  our 
being  led  by  that  which  is  perhaps  really  great  in 
fuch  an  object,  to  imitate  alfo  and  approve  what 
is  really  mean. 

This  engine  of  ridicule  may  be  undoubtedly 
abufed,  and  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  a  weak: 
mind;  but  with  men  of  any  reflection,  there  is  little 
fear  that  it  will  ever  be  very  pernicious.  The  only 
danger  is  in  objects  of  a  mixed  nature,  before  peo- 
ple of  little  judgment,  who,  by  jefts  upon  the  weak 
fide,  are  (bmetimes  led  into  neglect  or  contempt  of 
that  which  is  truly  valuable  in  any  character,  in- 
ftitution,  or  office:  and  this  may  Ihew  us  the  im- 
pertinence and  pernicious  tendency  of  general  un- 
diftinguifhed  jefts  upon  any  character  or  office  which 
has  been  too  much  over- rated.  But  that  ridicule 
may  be  abufed,  docs  not  prove  it  ufelefs  or  unnecef- 
fary,  more  than  a  like  poffibility  of  abufe  would 
prove  our  fenfes  and  paffions  impertinent  or  hurtful. 

The  rules  to  avoid  abufe  of  this  kind  are,  flrftj 
"  Either  never  to  attempt  ridicule  upon  what  is 
"  every  where  great,  whether  i^be  any  great  being, 
"  character,  or  fentiment;  or,  if  our  wit  muft  fome- 
"  times  run  into  allufions  on  low  occafions,  to  die 
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<f  expreflions  of  great  fentiments,  let  it  not  be  in 
"  weak  company,  who  have  not  a  juft  difcernment 
"of  true  grandeur:  and  fecondly,  concerning  ob- 
f*  jtfdts  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  great,  and  partly 
"  mean,  let  us  never  turn  the  meannefs  into  ridicule, 
fc  without  acknowledging  what  is  truly  great,  and 
"  paying  a  juft  veneration  to  it." 

Another  valuable  purpofe  of  ridicule  is,  with  re- 
lation to  fmaller  vices,  which  are  often  more  ef- 
fectually corrected  by  it  than  by  grave  admonition  : 
men  have  been  laughed  out  of  faults,  which  a  fermon 
could  not  reform;  nay,  there  are  many  little  inde- 
cencies, which  are,  and  cannot  be  properly  men- 
tioned in  fuch  folemn  difcourfes.  Now,  ridicule 
with  contempt  or  ill  nature  is  indeed  always  irrita- 
ting and  ofFenfive;  but  we  may,  by  teftifying  a  juft 
efteem  for  the  good  qualities  of  the  perfon  ridiculed, 
and  our  concern  for  his  interefts,  let  him  fee  that 
our  laughter  at  his  weaknefs  flows  from  our  love  for 
him,  and  then  we  may  hope  for  its  proving  effi- 
cacious. 

As  to  jefts  upon  imperfections  h  ich  one 
cannot  amend,  they  are,  I  think,  entirely  uf;4lefs. 
Men  of  fenfe  have  no  relifh  for  fuch  jefts:  foolifh 
trifling  minds  may  be  led  by  them  to  defpile  the 
trueft  merit,  which  is  not  exempted  from  the  cafual 
misfortunes  of  our  mortal  ftate.  If  thefe  imper- 
fections 
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fections  occur  with  a  vicious  character,  againft 
which  people  Ihould  be  alarmed  and  cautioned,  it  is 
below  a  wife  man  to  raife  averfions  to  bad  men 
from  their  neceffary  infirmities,  when  they  have  a 
jufter  handle  from  their  vicious  difpofitions. 


ANECDOTE 


MARGARET  OF  ANJOU. 


TMMEDIATELY  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Hex- 
-*■  ham,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Henry  VI. 
his  fon  and  queen,  (the  illuftrious  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  of  whom  the  Abbe  Provoft  has  given  us  fo 
entertaining  a  hiftory)  afraid  of  trufting  to  any  per- 
fon's  fidelity,  fled  for  refuge  into  woods  and  defarts, 
where  they  fuffered  all  the  extremity  of  diftrefs,  till 
at  length  they  were  rifled  by  robbers,  who  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  deprived  them  of  their  lives 
as  well  as  of  their  apparel  and  effects,  had  not  the 
thieves  quarrelled  about  the  booty,  and,  attacking 
one  another,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  royal 
prifoners  to  make  their  efcape.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  they  were  met  by  another  ruf- 
fian, 


fian,  who  approached  them  with  a  drawn  fword  in 
his  hand,  and  fury  in  his  afpect.  On  this  occafion, 
Margaret  exhibited  a  remarkable  proof  of  prefence 
of  mind  and  refolution.  Taking  her  fon  by  the 
hand,  and  afiuming  an  air  of  confidence  and  majefty, 
"  There,  friend,"  faid  fhe,  "  fave  my  fon,  the  fon 
"  of  good  King  Henry."  The  robber  was  itruck 
with  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  her  perfon,  as  well  as 
with  the  nature  of  her  addrefs.  He  happened  to  be 
one  of  thofe  who  had  been  outlawed  for  adhering  to 
the  caufe  of  her  hufband.  His  favage  heart  was 
melted  into  compaflion  at  the  fight  of  his  queen 
and  prince  in  fuch  deplorable  diftrcfs.  He  com- 
forted them  with  afiurances  of  fidelity  and  pro- 
tection j  and  carefully  conducted  them  to  a  village 
near  the  fea-fide,  where  they  found  an  opportunity 
of  embarking  in  a  veflel  for  Flanders. 


THE  TENDER  POINT 


A    MORAL    TALE. 


HARRY  Greville,  the  third  fon  of  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  in  the  north  of  England,  was  a 
ftudent  in  the  Temple,  with  a  genteel  allowance 
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from  his  father.  Having  always  had  a  ftrong  relifli 
for  theatrical  entertainments,  and  being  an  enthufiaf- 
tic  admirer  of  Shakefpear,  he  was  naturally  driven, 
by  an  irrefiftible  impulfe,  to  Stratford,  to  be  prefent 
at  the  jubilee  in  honour  of  his  favourite  bard. 
During  his  ftay  at  Stratford,  his  eyes  and  his  ears 
were  fufficiently  delighted :  the  latter  were  particu- 
larly feafted  by  the  parts  of  the  Commemoration 
Ode,  which  our  Rofcius  recited  in  a  mafterly  man- 
ner, more  eafily  to  be  conceived  than  defcribed. — 
Highly  delighted,  however,  as  he  was  with  the 
feftivities  of  the  place,  his  tranfports  upon  the  mirth- 
ful occafion  were  prodigioufly  increafed  by  a  little 
adventure  which  he  met  with  as  a  man  of  gallantry. 
Happening  to  fit  by  a  fine  young  girl,  apparently 
about  nineteen,  on  the  laft  day  of  the  jubilee,  he  was 
fo  ftruck  with  her  perfonal  charms,  that  he  could 
not  help  addrefling  ,  fome  panegyrical  fpeeches  to 
her  j  but  he  addrefled  them  with  a  delicate  obliquity 
which  prevented  them  from  being  the  leaft  offenfive. 
So  far,  indeed,  were  they  from  being  offenfive  to 
the  young  lady,  that  Ihe  received  them  with  fmiles 
evidently  expreflive  of  fatisfaction ;  and  thofe  fmiles 
encouraged  him  to  throw  additional  fpirit  into  his 
converfation,  efpecially  as  he  found  by  the  anfwers 
which  Ihe  very  modeftly  returned,  that  her  conver- 
fible  talents  were  by  no  means  contemptible.     Fired 
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with  her  beauty,  and  in  raptures  at  every  fyllable 
which  dropped  from  her  lovely  lips,  he  "  with 
"  greedy  ear  devoured  up  her  difcourfe,  and  looked 
"  and  fighed  unutterable  things." 

Mifs  Morley  was,  indeed,  pretty  nearly  of  the  , 
age  Mr.  Greville  had  fuppofed  her  to  be:  (he  was 
little  more  than  nineteen,  and  very  much  admired 
by  every  body  who  beheld  her.  She  was  at  Strat- 
ford under  the  protection  of  an  aunt,  who,  by  her 
behaviour  to  Harry,  gave  him  no  fmall  reafon  to 
believe  fhe  was  extremely  well  pleafed  with  his  at- 
tentions to  her  niece.  Harry,  in  fhort,  made  him- 
felf  fo  agreeable  in  Mrs.  Barnard's  eyes,  that,  on 
the  day  of  her  fetting  out  for  London,  fhe  gave 
him  an  invitation,  a  preffing  one,  to  her  apartments 
in  Bond  ftreet. 

Mrs.  Barnard  was  a  gay  widow  of  five  and  thirty; 
but  no  girl  of  fifteen  had  ever  a  higher  relifh  for 
what  is  commonly  called  pleafure.  She  was  lucky 
enough,  with  a  fortune  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to 
get  a  fettlement  of  five  hundred  a  year;  in  return 
for  which,  fhe  broke  her  hufband's  heart  in  little 
more  than  a  twelvemonth,  by  turning  t>ut  totally 
different  from  the  perfon  to  whom  he  made  his 
addreffes,  and  by  committing  fevcral  indifcretions, 
indifcretions  which,  as  a  man  of  nice  ftnfibility,  he 
could  not  overlook,  but  which  he  could  not  refent 
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without  expofing  himfelf  to  the  ridicule  of  the  polite 
world;  and  he  was  utterly  unable  to  ftand  firm 
againft  the  laugh  of  thofe  with  whom  from  his 
genteel  fituation  in  life  he  aftociated.  Mr.  Barnard, 
being  very  much  in  love  himfelf,  fondly  imagined, 
for  want  of  penetration,  during  the  delufive  mo- 
ments of  courtfhip,  that  he  was  truly  beloved;  ma- 
trimony foon  opened  his  eyes,  and  he  was  almoft 
ready  to  tear  them  out  of  his  head,  before  the  honey- 
moon was  over,  for  having  fo  cruelly  deceived  him. 
From  that  time  the  matrimonial  yoke  grew  lefs  and 
lefs  fupportable;  and  the  cutting  reflections  which 
rofe  every  hour  in  his  mind,  very  foon  impaired  his 
health.  He  could  not  unmarry  himfelf;  but  he 
altered  his  will,  that  his  wife  might  not,  at  his  death, 
have  a  penny  more  than  the  fum  which  he  had  fet- 
tled upon  her. 

Mrs.  Barnard  was  extremely  difappointed  when 
the  will  was  read,  fully  imagining  that  fhe  mould 
have  been  left  a  richer  widow.  Her  firft  effufions 
upon  this  mortifying  occafion  were  rather  indecent. 
Some  of  her  hufband's  relations,  fcandalized  at  the 
grofs  impropriety  of  her  behaviour,  feverely  repre- 
hended her  for  it;  but  their  reprehenfions  only  ex- 
cited her  mirth.  "  Well,"  replied  fhe,  flouncing 
out  of  the  room,  cc  fince  the  old  fellow  has  left  me 
"  no  more  than  my  jointure,  I  muft  make  the  mod 

«ofit,  that's  all." 
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Mrs.  Barnard's  jointure,  however,  handfome  as  it 
was,  by  no  means  proved  fufficient  to  fupport  her  in 
her  favourite  fphere  of  life:  her  income  was  in  no 
proportion  to  her  tafte;  fo  that  finding  her  affairs 
in  a  fhort  time  pretty  much  embarraffed,  (he  began 
to  look  out  for  another  dupe  to  difentangle  them. 
She  was  in  this  fituation  when  Harry  waited  on  her 
in  town,  in  order  to  renew  his  addreffes  to  Mifs 
Morley. 

Harry  met  with  the  reception  from  Mrs.  Barnard 
which  he  had  reafon  to  expect  from  her:  (he  was, 
indeed,  remarkably  polite  in  her  behaviour  to  him, 
and  as  (he  had,  previoufly,  enquired  into  his  family 
and  connections,  pleafed  herfelf  not  a  little  with  the 
thoughts  of  getting  off  her  niece,  who  began  to  be 
much  in  her  way.  She  had  taken  her  out  of  com- 
panion to  a  fifter  of  her's  in  the  Weft  of  England,  a 
widow,  alfo  encumbered  with  a  large  family,  and  in 
very  narrow  circumftances,  when  her  affairs  enabled 
her  to  be  kind  to  her:  but  (he  now  heartily  wifhed 
to  be  rid  of  her  almoft  at  any  rate. 

Harry,  quite  fatisfied  with  his  reception,  foon 
came  to  the  point,  by  ferioufly  afking  Mrs.  Barnard's 
permiffion  to  marry  her  niece  j  and  (he  immediately 
gave  him  her  confent  without  the  lead  hefitation. 
"  I  (hall  think  myfelf  honoured,  Sir,"  continued 
fhe,  "  by  being  allied  to  your  family,  and  I  will 
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"  venture  to  anfwer  for  rny  niece's  readinefs  to  be- 
"  come  Mrs.  Greville;  I  muft,  however,  deal  in- 
"  genuoufly  with  you:  fhe  has  no  fortune:  her 
"  mother  is  utterly  unable  to  give  her  a  (hilling; 
"  but  as  Fanny  has  always  been  an  exceeding  good 
"  girl,  I  fhall  certainly  be  her  friend  as  much  as  it  is 
<c  in  my  power." 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  fpeech,  Harry  was  in- 
duced to  overlook  the  want  of  fortune  in  the  idol  of 
his  heart.  Dazzled  by  the  widow's  appearance, 
which  was  in  every  refpect  elegant,  genteel,  and 
rather  fuperb,  he  haftily  concluded,  that  (he  was  in 
affluent  circumftances;  and  upon  theftrength  of  his 
falfe  conclufions,  he  fixed  a  day  for  the  celebration  of 
his  nuptials.  With  the  naming  of  that  day  Mrs. 
Barnard  was  fo  well  pleafed,  that  (lie  exprefied  her 
fatisfaclion  in  the  ftrongeft  terms;  Mifs  Morley 
modeftly  afiented  to  it  by  a  graceful  motion  of  her 
head. 

In  the  midft  of  his  preparations  for  his  wedding- 
day,  Harry  received  an  exprefs  from  Greville-hall. 
His  father  was  given  over  by  the  phyficians  who 
attended  him,  and  he  earneftly  wi(hed  to  fee  him 
with  his  other  children. 

In  confequence  of  this  hurrying  fummons  he  fet 
off  immediately. 

On 
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On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  Harry's 
precipitate  departure,  Mrs.  Barnard  returned  from 
Lady  Rook's  rout  with  fuch  a  diminution  of  her 
fortune,  that  me  really  alarmed  Fanny,  whom  me 
had  left  at  home  indifpofed  with  a  cold,  by  her  dif- 
traded  behaviour.  She  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  mod  violently  agitated,  wrung  her  hands,  and 
ravingly  cried  feveral  times,  "  I  am  ruined,  abfo- 
<c  lutely  ruined." 

The  next  morning  fhe  received  a  vifit  from  Sir 
George  Frampton,  in  whofe  company  fhe  had  played 
the  evening  before j  but  not  at  the  fame  table. 

Sir  George  being  a  man  who  knew  a  great  deal  of 
the  female  world,  and  who  was  as  artful  as  he  was 
amorous,  opened  his  mind  with  much  eafe  and  con- 
cifenefs,  <c  I  have  long  had  a  prodigious  pafiion 
"  for  Mifs  Morley,  madam,  and  if  you  will  favour 
"  me  with  your  afliftance — You  underftand  me, 
"  I  imagine — Thefe  notes,"  fpreading  out  five 
of  an  hundred  each — Cf  will  be  extremely  at  your 
"  fervice." 

Mrs.  Barnard  paufed.  Sir  George  immediately 
reckoned  upon  her  afliftance:  when  a  woman  deli- 
berates upon  fuch  an  occaiion,  me  is  certainly  in  a 
captivating  condition. 

After  a  (hort  confulration,  a  mock  marriage 
was  agreed  upon.  Fanny,  not  having  any  partia- 
lity 
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lity  for  Mr.  Greville,  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  be- 
come Lady  Frampton. 

In  lefs  than  a  fortnight  after  the  fham  marriage 
of  her  niece,  Mrs.  Barnard  furprifed  her  one  day  at 
her  new  apartments,  by  appearing  in  tears,  and  by 
exclaiming  bitterly  againfl  Sir  George — "  O  Fanny! 
"  my  dear. Fanny,"  faid  (he,  "  we  have  been  fhock- 
<c  ingly  deceived;  Sir  George  is  a  villain.  The  per- 
"  fon  whom  he  employed  to  perform  the  ceremony 
"  was  not  a  clergyman,  but  one  of  his  libertine 
<c  companions  difgnifed." 

Fanny  inftantly  fainted.  When  (he  came  to  her- 
felf,  Mrs.  Barnard  took  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  to 
comfort  her j  and  to  render  her  conizations  the 
more  efficacious,  told  her,  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  hufh  the  matter  up,  and  wait  with  patience 
for  the  return  of  Mr.  Greville  from  the  North.  In 
cafes  of  necefiity  there  is  no  time  for  demurring: 
Fanny  confented  to  impofe  upon  Greville,  by  con- 
cealing the  ill-treatment  (he  had  met  with  j  but  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  (lay  in  the  apartments  which 
Sir  George  had  hired  for  her.  Sir  George  made 
his  appearance  juft  when  (he  was  going  to  leave 
them  j  and  (he  difcovered  a  becoming  refentment  in 
her  behaviour  to  him.  Harry  arrived  at  Greville- 
hall  only  time '  enough  to  receive  his  father's  blefs- 
ing:  the  good  old  man  died  in  a  few  hours  after 
his  arrival.  Harry 
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Harry  had  great  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the 
distribution  of  his  father's  fortune;  but  as  there  were 
many  family  affairs  to  be  fettled,  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  with  his  brothers  longer  than  he  intended  to 
flay  with  them,  for  his  heart  was  in  Bond-flreet. 

As  foon  as  he  came  to  his  chambers  in  the  Tem- 
ple, he  found  a  card  from  .the  mod  intimate  friend 
he  had  in  the  world. 

"  Charles  Bruton  begs  the  favour  of  his  old 
"  friend  to  call  on  him  without  delay,  after  the  pe- 
<f  rufal  of  this  card." 

Harry,  though  ftrongly  prompted  by  love  to 
make  his  firft  vifit  to  Bond  ftreet,  was  jufl  at  that 
moment  more  ftrongly  urged  by  curiofity  to  flop  in 
the  Paper-Buildings  before  he  proceeded  to  his 
miftrefs. 

Charles,  after  having  cordially  embraced,  intreated 
him  with  uncommon  earneftnefs  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  Mifs  Morley. 

So  extraordinary  a  requeft,  fo  abruptly  delivered, 
threw  Harry  into  aftonifhment;  and  he  defired  his 
friend,  haftily,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  thefe  words. 
Charles,  like  a  true  friend,  difclofed  all  he  had 
heard,  and  from  unqueftionable  authority,  concern- 
ing the  connection  between  Mifs  Morley  and  Sir 
George  Frampton.  Harry  would  not  believe  a 
fyllable  of  the  allegation  againft  his  Fanny.     High 

words 
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words  arofe  between  them,  and  Harry  fet  off  for 
Bond-ftreet,  as  fully  convinced  of  the  virtue  of  his 
miftrefs,  as  he  was  irritated  againft  the  credulity  and 
impertinent  ofEcioufnefs  of  his  friend. 

His  reception  at  Mrs.  Barnard's  gave  him  fo 
much  fatisfaction,  that  when  he  returned  to  his 
chambers,  he  fent  a  challenge  to  his  friend. 

They  met  the  next  morning  in  Hyde-Park: 
Charles,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reafon  with 
his  adverfary,  fought,  fell,  and — died. 

Harry,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  was  married  to 
Mifs  Morley :  but  he  in  a  very  fhort  time  found  out 
how  grofsly  he  had  been  impofed  upon.  To  de- 
fcribe  what  he  felt  at  that  inftant  is  impoflible.  His 
feelings  muft  have  been  of  the  moft  torturing  kind; 
but  thofe  feelings  were  of  a  fhort  duration,  for  ut- 
terly unable  to  bear  the  ignominy  which  he  had 
brought  upon  himfelf,  and  feverely  fmarting  for  the 
murder  of  his  friend,  he  (hot  himfelf  through  the 
head  foon  after  the  afflicting  difcovery. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

HARRY  FIELDING. 


T  N  the  character  of  the  late  Harry  Fielding,  good- 
-■•  nature  and  philanthropy,  in  their  extreme  de- 
gree, were  known  to  be  the  prominent  features. 
The  following  anecdote  of  that  fecond  Timon,not 
of  univerfal  notoriety,  is  given  in  illuftration  of  fuch 
his  peculiar  characteristic.  This  inyoker  of  the 
Nine,  in  common  with  all  the  verfe-making  tribe 
who  climb  Parnafius'  hill,  had  not  the  mines  of 
Potofi  at  command.  His  receipts  were  never  large, 
and  his  pocket  was  an  open  bank  for  diftrefs  and 
friendfhip  at  all  times  to  draw  on.  Marked  by  fuch 
a  liberality  of  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
he  was  frequently  under  pecuniary  embarrafiments. 
In  one  of  thefe  predicaments,  his  conduct  was  fo 
truly  focial,  fo  perfectly  oblivious  of  felf,  that  it 
ought  to  be  recorded  to  his  immortal  honour,  as 
exhibiting  the  proof  dernier  of  friendfhip  inter  homi- 
nes. Some  parochial  taxes  for  his  houfe  in  Beau- 
fort-Buildings being  unpaid,  and  for  which  he  had 
been  demanded  again  and  again,  or,  in  the  vulgar 
phrafe,  dunn'd  de  die  in  diem,  he  was  at  lad  given  to 
q_  underftand 
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underftand  by  the  collector,  who  had  an  efteem  for 
him,  that  he  could  procraftinate  the  payment  no 
longer.  In  this  dilemma  the  author  of  Tom  Jones 
called  a  counfel  of  his  thoughts,  to  whom  he  mould 
apply  for  a  temporary  accommodation  on  the  pledge 
of  the  embrios  of  his  own  brain.  Jacob  Tonfon 
was  his  refource  on  thefe  occafions: — to  him  there- 
fore he  addreffed  himfelf,  and  mortgaged  the  coming 
fheets  of  fome  work  then  in  hand.  He  received 
the  calli — fome  ten  or  twelve  guineas.  Full 
freighted  with  this  fum,  he  was  returning  home; 
when,  lo!  fate,  in  the  guife  of  friendfhip,  had  de- 
termined to  intercept  him,  and  prevent  his  reaching 
his  deftination  with  his  pecuniary  cargo.  In  the 
Strand,  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own  houfe,  he  met 
an  old  college  chum,  whom  he  had  not  feen  for 
many  years.  Harry  felt  the  enthufiafm  of  friend- 
fhip j  an  hundred  interrogations  were  put  to  him  in 
a  moment;  as,  Where  had  he  been?  Where  was 
he  going?  How  did  he  do?  &c.  &c.  His  friend 
told  him,  in  reply,  he  had  long  been  buffeting  the 
waves  of  adverfe  fortune,  but  never  could  furmount 
them: 

"  Per  varios  cafus,  per  tot  difcrimina  rerum" 

The  refult  may  be  anticipated.     Fielding's  glow 
of  fiiendfhip  led  him  to  afk  his  quondam  intimate 

to 
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to  take  a  dinner  at  the'  neighbouring  tavern,  to  talk 
over  old  ftories,  and  tafte  the  Tufcan  grape.     The 
invitation  was  accepted — the  viands  were  fpread — 
the  exhilarating    juice  appeared — and  cares   were 
given  to  the  winds.    The  moments  flew  joyous,  and 
unperceived;  they  both  partook  largely  of"  the  feaft 
t(  of  reafon,  and  the  flow  of  foul."     In  the  courfe  of 
their  tete  h  tete,  Fielding  became  acquainted  with 
the  (late  of  his  friend's  pocket.     He  emptied  his 
own  into   its    and   parted,   a  few  periods  before 
Aurora's  appearance,   greater   and  happier  than  a 
monarch.     Arrived  at  home,  his  fifter,  who  waited 
his  coming  with  the  greateft  anxiety,  began  to  ques- 
tion him  as  to  his  caufe  for  {laying.     Harry  began 
to  relate  the  felicitous  rencontre — his  fifter  Amelia 
tells  him  the  collector  had  called  fcr  the  taxes  twice 
that  day.     This  information  let  our  worthy  author 
down  to  earth  again,  after  his  elevation,  in  his  own 
reflections,  to  the  feventh  heaven.     His  reply  was 
laconic,  but  memorable:  Cf  Friendfliip  has   called 
■•  for  the  money,  and  had  it: — let  the  collector  call 
"  again."     A  fecond  application  to  Tonfon  gav# 
him  the  ability  to  fatisfy  the  joint  demands  of  the 
parifh  and  his  friend. 


O^a  ON 
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ON    THE 

SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE. 


TT^THEN,  gently  fwelling  from  the  genial  root, 

^  *      The  buds  of  balmy  fpring  begin  to  fhoot, 
The  eye,  inquifitive,  from  day  to  day, 
Obferves  the  progrefs  of  the  folar  ray; 
And,  as  the  warmth  and  vernal  airs  infpire, 
The  leaf  expanding  glows  with  rich  attire: 
The  infedt  tribes,  upon  its  glofly  veft, 
Their  hours  of  paftime  o'er,  return  to  reft, 
Depofe  their  eggs,  in  velvet  fafely  lie, 
And  nature  fully  fatiate,  buzz,  and  die. 

Thus  we,  poor  actors,  on  this  tranfient  ftage. 
Pais  a  ihort  interval  from  youth  to  age; 
Can  fcarcely  con  our  mortal  leflbn  o'er, 
Before  we  languifh,  figh,  and  are  no  more. 


BON  MOT. 


A  Lawyer  being  very  pleafant  on  one  of  the  wit-* 
neiTes  concerned  in  an  action  againft  a  Lottery 
•:  Office- keeper,   faying,  "  Sir,   the   lottery  bufinefs 

"  appears 
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"  appears  to  me  to  be  very  profitable  j  I  defire  you 
"  will  give  me  Tome  infight  into  it,  as  I  mean  to 
"  commence  lottery  office-keeper  myfelf."  The 
witnefs  replied,  '  The  bufinefs  is  not  fo  lucrative  as 
'  your  own,  but  equally  as  honeft.  You  now  cut  a 
f  re fpectable  figure,  but,  depend  upon  it,  in  the  new 
f  bufinefs  you  would  cut  a  ridiculous  one.' 

MM  I,. I  ' 

AN  INSTANCE  OF  VALOUR  AND  FORTITUDE 

IN- 

LORD  ROBERT  MANNERS, 

DURING    THE    NAVAL    ENGAGEMENT    APRIL   12,     1782, 

BETWEEN     THE 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FLEETS. 
=*= 

LORD  Robert  Manners  was  among  the  very 
firft  wounded  on  board  his  own  fhip  the  Kefo- 
lution.  He  was  endeavouring  to  get  to  his  cabin 
upon  one  leg,  when  he  was  perceived  by  a  very  (tout 
man,  ftationcd  at  the  wheel,  who  inftantly  took  him 
up  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  into  his  cabin.  Be- 
fides  the  lofs  of  his  leg,  Lord  Robert  received  fome 
other  wounds  and  contufions.     Notwithflanding  his 

maimed 
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maimed  condition,  he  continued  to  ifiue  his  orders 
through  the  whole  day,  with  as  much  compofure  as 
if  he  had  been  perfectly  at  his  eafe.     This  aftonifhing 
circumftance,  however,  will  not  furprife  thofe  who 
had  the  honour   and   happinefs  of  knowing  him. 
His  behaviour  in    fuch  extreme  bodily  pain,   is  a 
ftrong  proof  of  the  power  of  a  firm  and  collected 
mind.     After  being  engaged  with  feveral  (hips,  he 
bore  down  on  the  Ville  de  Paris,  at  that  time  en- 
gaged with  the  Barfleur,  Admiral  Hood,  and  a  64, 
and  foon  after  he  got  within  gun-mot  fhe  (truck. 
The  Compte  de  Graffe  in  fome  degree  kept  up  his 
fire  to  the  laft,  for  feveral  of  his  cannon-mot  (truck 
the  Refolution  as  (he  was  coming  on  his  quarter. 
From  his  Lordfhip's  fortitude,  compofure,  and  ex- 
cellent constitution,  after  fome  days,   his  recovery 
was  not  doubted  of;  when  molt  unfortunately,  a 
locked  jaw  came  on,  and  he  expired  on  board  the 
Andromache  frigate,  having  been  about  a  fortnight 
on  his  paffage  home.     His  body  was  committed  to 
the  ocean.     The  not  bringing  it  to  England  gave 
his  noble  relations  great  and  juft  uneafinefs. 


'— 


DEFINITION 
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DEFINITION  OF  WIT 


TX7IT  by  fome  perfons  is  efteemed  a  lively 
*  *  imagination,  fraught  with  images  humour- 
ous and  fatirical,  by  others  it  is  held  to  confift  in  a 
quicknefs  of  fancy,  and  a  keennefs  of  apprehenfion. 
But  what  is  wit?  that  is  the  prefent  queftionj  to  an- 
fwer  which,  I  would  firft  obferve,  negatively,  that  it  is 
not  humour,  it  is  not  mirth,  it  is  not  a  lively  fancy, 
or  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  but  it  includes  all  of 
them  j  and,  pofitively,  that  it  is  a  brilliant  thought 
happily  exprefTed.  Dryden  defines  it  a  propriety  of 
thought  and  words,  or  thought  and  words  elegantly 
adapted  to  the  fubject.  Hence,  then,  it  appears 
plainly  to  be  an  utter  ftranger  to  all  obfcenity,  levity, 
and  ill-nature.  Mr.  Locke  defcribes  it  as  confut- 
ing in  the  aflembling  of  ideas  together  with  quick- 
nefs and  variety,  wherein  may  be  found  any  refem- 
blance  or  congruity,  making  up  pleafant  pictures 
and  agreeable  vifions  in  the  fancy.  Whence  it  is 
evidently  no  friend  to  perfonal  fatire,  ridicule,  or 
contumely  j  in  a  word,  true  wit  includes  all  fuch 
pleafing  obfervations  and  remarks  as  delight  and 
furprife  at  the  fame  time. 

Falfe 
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Falfe  wit  is  only  another  term  for  meannefs,  (cur- 
rility,  and  low  humour  j  it  too  frequently  lights  on 
the  defects  of  nature,  or  fubjects  of  indecency,  and 
generally  betrays  a  fhallow  underftanding,  a  degene- 
rate tafte,  or  a  trifling  fpirit.  A  true  wit  is  a  man 
of  genius,  education,  fentiment,  and  acutenefs ;  and, 
fo  far  from  being  fevere  on  the  natural  failings  of 
others,  or  giving  the  lead  encouragement  to  indeli- 
cacy or  unmanly  reflections,  he  always  approves 
himfelf  the  friend  of  virtue,  humanity,  and  good- 
breeding.  According  to  Mr.  Addifon's  opinion, 
"  Good-fenfe  is  his  father,  Truth  is  his  grand- 
•  father,  and  Mirth  and  Good-humour  are  his  cho- 
"  kn  companions." 

iiiiin 

FALSE  PROMISES. 

i  ■■ 

AN  ESSAY. 

Falfe  promife  is  a  lie,  and  of  the  worft  kind 
-too.  I  prefume  no  man  is  fond  of  being  juftly 
branded  with  the  odious  appellation  of  liar,  and  yet 
every  man  who  pays  no  regard  to  his  promifes  cer- 
tainly deferves  it;  I  will  therefore  propofe  that  a 
law  lhall  immediately  take  place  to  this  effect:  That 

everv 
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every  perfon  who  regards  trot  his  promifes,  or  is 
notpunftual  in  performing  them,  (hail  (fo  foon  as  he 
is  found  out)  have  a  flip  of  white  paper  parted  upon 
the  back  of  his  coat,  in  the  mod  confpicuous  place, 
with  the  following  motto  written  thereon  in  large 
capitals:  i  am  one  of  the  kings  of  the  liars. 
He  fhall  be  obliged  to  wear  the  fame  one  month  for 
every  trivial  offence,  and  a  whole  year  for  fuch  pro- 
mifes  as  were  attended  with  bad  confequences.  Or 
fuppofe,  as  government  is  now  in  want  of  cafh,  you, 
know  for  what  purpofe,  we  fhould  lay  another  tax 
upon  the  whole  race  of  promife- breakers,  and  let 

L — d  N be  appointed  receiver- general  of  all 

the  money  arifing  from  fuch  tax,  and  have  under 
him  deputies  appointed,  one  for  every  town  in 
Europe. 

Troth,  Sir,  I  think  this  is  no  bad  fcheme,  fince, 
in  the  firfl  place,  it  would  fhame  numbers  into  feme 
principle,  who  at  prefent  have  none.  In  the  next 
place,  P— t  would  have  no  occafion  to  devife  me- 
thods for  raifing  new  taxes,  for  I  think  a  fupply 
might  by  this  means  be  obtained  fufficient  to  hire 
mercenaries  to  cut  a  million  of  throats.  But  perhaps 
to  this  my  fcheme  you  will  make  one  objection,  viz. 
fuppofe  the  receiver  general  fhould  break  his  pro-^ 
mife,  to  whom  fhall  he  pay  his  fine. — Oh,  Sir,  this 
js  not  difficult — let  him  be  obliged  to  condefcend  to 

pay 
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pay  it  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  deputies, 
and  the  mortification  may  ferve  as  fome  punilhment. 

Well  but,  Sir,  if  you  do  not  chufe  to  adopt  my 
plan  for  curing  thofe  who  break  their  promifes,  yet 
I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  them  that 
they  mud  hereafter  be  anfwerable  for  their  conduct) 
and  perhaps  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  now  leaft 
think  of. 

It  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  devil  to  deceive 
with  falfe  promifes  j  what  elfe  induced  our  firft  pa- 
rents to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  but  a  falfe  promife 
that  they  fhould  become  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil?  In  what  manner  does  the  devil  continue 
to  gain  fervants,  but  by  falfe  promifes?  What  man 
would  even  run  into  fin,  unlefs  he  were  perfuaded 
that  he  fhould  find  fome  pleafure  or  advantage 
therefrom?  And  does  not  the  devil  promife  him, 
that  he  fhall  enjoy  juft  what  he  wifhes  for  or  ex- 
pects? Whereas  it  is  evident,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
this  promife  is  a  moft  deceitful  lie.  In  fhort,  it  is 
not  common  for  the  devil  to  make  very  large  and 
advantageous  promifes?  But  did  you  ever  know 
him  perform  any  of  them?  Whofoever  thou  art, 
then,  that  thus  imitated  the  devil,  thou  art  not  far 
from  being  a  fecond  devil.  Remember,  therefore, 
ere  it  be  too  late,  from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and 
repent;  promife  no  more,  for  the  future,  than  thou 

art 
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art  able  to  perform,  and  be  punctual  in  the  per- 
formance thereof. 

In  the  common  concerns  of  life,  the  falfe  promifes 
made  to  the  fair  fex  are  the  moil  unpardonable,  be- 
caufe  they  very  often  tend  to  their  ruin.     Let,  there- 
fore, the  lawlefs  libertine  be  afhamed  of  his  conduct, 
unlefs   he  can  make  it  appear  that  it  is  laudable  to 
ruin  thofe  who  fue  unto  us  for  projection.     Let  him 
likewife  confider,  that  whilft  he  is  thus  delighting  in 
the  deftruction  of  thofe  whom  God  and  nature  in- 
tended that  he  fhould  preferve,  protect^  and  defend, 
he  is  moft  effectually  ruining  himfelfj  for  fhall  not 
he,  in  fome  meafure,  be  anfwerable  for  thofe  crimes 
which  he  induced  them  to  commit  ?  If  thou  art  not 
able  to  anfwer  for  thy  own  fins,  how  fhalt  thou  be 
able  to  anfwer  for   thofe  which   thou   haft   caufed 
others  to  commit?  If,  therefore,  thou  wilt  indulge 
thyfelf  in  lawlefs  fallies,  only  for  the  fake  of  momen- 
tary gratifications,  yet  remember  that  for   all  this 
God  will  one  day  bring  thee  into  judgment. 


Bfi 
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ANECDOTE 

or    AN 

EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

i 

r"T^HE  Czar Iron,  who  reigned  over  Ruflla  about 
-*■    'the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  frequently 
went  out  difgiiifed,  in  ordef-  to  difcoverthe  opinion 
which  the  people  enrertained  of  his  adminiftration. 
One  day,  in  a  folitary  walk  near  Mofcow,  he  entered 
a  fmall  viWsige ;  and,  pretending  to  be  overcome  by 
fatigue,  implored  relief  from  feveral  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.   His  drefs  was  ragged  j-- his  appearance  mean  ; 
and  what  ought  to  have  excited  the  compaffion  of 
the  villagers,   and  enfured  his  reception,    was  pro- 
ductive of  refufal.     Full  of  (indignation  at  fuch  in- 
human treatment,   he  was  juft   going  to  leave  the 
place,   when  : he  perceived    another   habitation,   to 
which  he  had  not  yet  applied  for  afliitance.     It  was 
the   pooreft:  cottage  in   the   whole   village.     The 
Emperor  haftened  to  this,  and  knocking  at  the  door, 
a  peafant  opened  it,  and  afked  him  what  he  wanted. 
cc  I  am   almolt  dying  with  fatigue  and  hunger," 
anfwered  the  Czar,  *.f  can  you  give  me  a  lodging 
M  for  one  night?" — {  Alas!'  faid  the  peafant,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  *  you  will  have   but  poor  fare 

<  here: 
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«  here:  you  are  come  at  ap  unlucky  time:  my  wife 
c  is  in  labour  j  her  cries  will  not  let  you  fleep:  but 
c  come  in,  come  in;  you  will  at  lea  ft   be  fheltered 
«  from  the  cold;  and  fuch  as  we  have  you  ihall  be 
c  welcome  to.' — The  peafant  then  made  the  Czar 
enter  a  little  room,  full  of  children:  in  a  cradle  were 
two  infants  fleeping  foundry;  a  girl,  three  years  old, 
was  fleeping  on  a  rug  near  the  cradle;  while  her  two 
filters,  the  one  five  years  old,  and  the  other  feven, 
were  on  their  knees,  crying,  and  praying  to  God  for 
their  mother,   who  was  in  a  room  adjoining,   and 
whofe  plaints  and  groans  were  diftinctly   heard. — 
(  Stay  here,'  faid  the  peafant  to  the  Emperor,  s  I 
c  will  go  and  get  fomething  for  your  fupper.'     He 
went  out,  and  foon  returned  with  fome  black  bread, 
eggs,  and  honey. — c  You  fee  all  I  can   give  you,' 
faid  the  peafant  j  ?  partake  of  it  with  my  children. 
«  I  muft  go  and  affift  my  wife.' — "  Your  charity, 
"  your  hofpitality,"    faid  the  Czar,    "  muft   bring 
u  down  bleffings  upon  your  houfe:  I  am  fure  God 
"  will  reward  your  goodnefs." — f  Pray  to  God,  my 
c  good  friend,'  replied   the  peafant,  *  pray  to  God 
1  Almighty,   that  fhe    may  have  a  fafe  delivery: 
«  that  is  all  I  wifh  for.' — "  And  is  that  all  you  wilh 
"  to  make  you  happy  r" — *  Happy !  judge  for  your- 
c  felf.     1  have  five  fine  children,  a  dear  wife  that 
'  loves  me,  a  father  and  mother,  all  in  good  health; 

*  and 
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'  and  my  labour  is  fufficient  to  maintain  them  all.' 
"  Do  your  father  and  mother  live  with  you  ?" — 
1  Certainly;   they  are  in    the  next   room  with  my 

*  wife.' — "  But  your  cottage  here  is  fo  very  fmall !" 
— 9  It  is  large  enough;  it  can  hold  us  all.' — The 
good  peafant  then  went  to  his  wife,  who,  an  hour 
after,  was  happily  delivered.  Her  hufband,  in  a 
tranfport  of  joy,  brought  the  child  to  the  Czar: 
1  Look,'  laid  he,  *  look;  this  is  the  fixth  flie  has 
'brought  me!     What  a  fine   hearty  child  he  is! 

*  May  God  preferve  him,  as  he  has  done  my  others r 
The  Czar,  fenfibly  affected  at  this  fcene,  took  the 
child  in  his  arms:  "  I  know,"  faid  he,  "  from  the 

*  phyfiognomy  of  this  child,  that  he  will  be  quite 
"fortunate:  he  will  arrive,  I  am  certain,  at  great 
"  preferment." — The  peafant  fmiled  at  this  predic- 
tion; and  at  that  inftant  the  two  eldeft  girls  came  to 
kifs  their  new  born- brother,  and  their  grandmother 
came  alfo  to  take  him  back.  The  little  ones  fol- 
lowed her;  and  the  pcafanr,  laying  himfelf  down 
upon  his  bed  of  ftraw,  invited  the  ftranger  to  do  the 
fame.  In  a  moment,  the  peafant  was  in  a  found 
and  peaceful  deep;  but  the  Czar,  fitting  up,  looked 
round,  and  contemplated  every  thing  with  an  eye 
of  tendernefs  and  emotior. — the  fleeping  children  and 
their  fleeping  father.  An  undifturbed  filence  reigned 
in  the  cottage.     "  What  i  happy  calm!  What  de- 

"  lighrful 
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"  lightful  tranquillity  !"  faid  the  Emperor:  "  Ava- 
"  rice  and  ambition,  fufpicion  and  remorfe,  never 
u  enter  here.   How  fweet  is  the  deep  of  innocence !" 
In  fuch  reflections,  and  on  fuch  a  bed,  did  the  mighty 
Emperor  of  all  the  Ruffias  fpend  the  night!      The 
peafant  awoke  at  break  of  day;  and  his  gueft,  ta- 
king leave  of  him,  faid,  "  I  muft  return  to  Mofcow, 
"  my  friend:  I  am  acquainted  there   with  a  very 
"  benevolent  man,  to  whom  I   fhall  take  care  to 
"  mention  your  kind  treatment  of  me.     I  can  pre- 
<c  vail  upon  him  to  ftand  godfather  to  your  child. 
"  Promife  me,  therefore,  that  you  will  wait  for  me, 
<c  that  I  may  be  prefent  at  the  chriftening:  I  will  be 
"  back  in  three  hours  at  fartheft."     The  peafant  did 
not  think  much  of  this  mighty  promife ;  but  in  the 
good-nature  of  his  heart,  he  confented,  however,  to 
the  ftranger's  requeft.     The  Czar  immediately  took 
his  leave:   the  three  hours  were  foon  gone;  and  no- 
body appeared.     The  peafant,   therefore,   followed 
by  his  family,  was  preparing  to  carry  his  child  to 
church ;  but  as  he  was  leaving  his  cottage,  he  heard, 
on  a  fudden,  the  trampling  of  horfes,  and  the  rattling 
of  many  coaches.     He  looked  out,  and  prefcntly 
faw  a  multitude  of  horfes,  and  a  train  of  fplendid 
carriages.     He  knew  the  Imperial  guards,  and  in- 
ftantly  called  his  family  to  come  and  fee  the  Em- 
peror go  by :  they  all  run  out  in  a  hurry,  and  flood 

before 
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before    the  door.      The  horfemen  and   carriages 
formed  a  circular  line;  and,  at  laft,  the  flatc-coach 
of  the  Czar  flopped  oppofite  the  good  peafant's 
door.     The  guards  kept  back  the  crowd,  which,  the 
hopes  of  feeing  their  fovereign  had  collected  together. 
The  coach  door  was  opened;  the  Czar  alighted; 
and,  advancing  to  his  hoft,  thus  addrefled  him:  "  I 
ff  pro  mi  fed  you  a  godfather;   I  am   come  to  fulfil 
"  my  promife;  give  me  your  child,  and  follow  me 
"to  church." — The  peafant  flood  like  a  ftatue; 
now  looking  at  the  Emperor  with  the  mingled  emo- 
tions of  aflonifhment  and  joy;  now  obferving  his 
magnificent  robes,  and  the  coftly  jewels  with  which 
they  were  adorned;  and  now  turning  to  a  crowd  of 
nobles  that  furrounded  him.     In  this  profufion  of 
pomp  he  could  not  difcover  the  poor  ftranger,  who 
had  lain  ill  with  him  all  night  upon  flraw.     The 
Emperor,  for  fome  moments,  filently  enjoyed  his 
perplexity,  and  then  addrefled  him  thus:  u  Yefter- 
"  day  ycu  performed  the  duties  of  humanity :  to-day 
"  /am  come  to  difcharge  the  mofl  delightful  duty 
"  of  a  fovereign,  that  of  recompenfing  virtue.     I 
"  fhall  not  remove  you  from  a  fituation  to  which 
<f  you  do  fo  much  honour,  and  the  innocence  and 
Cf  tranquillity  of  which  I  envy:  but  I   will   beflow 
"  upon  you  fuch  things  as  may  be  ufeful  to  you. 
"  You  fhall  have  numerous  flocks,   rich  paflures, 

"  and 
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tc  and  a  houfe  that  will  enable  you  to  exercife  the 
c<  duties  of  hofpitality  with  pleafure.     Your  new- 
"  born  child  IhaJl  become  my  ward;  for  you  may 
ff  remember,"    continued    the   Emperor,    fmiling, 
"  that  I  prophefied  he  would  be  fortunate." — The 
good  peafant  could  not  fpeak;  but,  with  tears  of 
grateful  fenfibility  in  his  eyes,  he  ran  inftantly  to 
fetch  the  child,  brought  him  to  the  Emperor,  and 
laid   him  refpectfully  at  his  feet.     This  excellent 
fovereign  was  quite  affected :  he  took  the  child  in 
his  arms,  and  carried  him  himfelf  to  church  j  and, 
after  the  ceremony  was  over,  unwilling  to  deprive 
him  of  his  mother's  milk,  he  took  him  back  to  the 
cottage,  and  ordered  that  he  ihould  be  fen t  to  him 
as  foon  as  he  could  be  weaned.     The  Czar  faith- 
fully obferved  his  engagement,  caufed  the  boy  to  be 
educated  in  his  palace,  provided  amply  for  his  future 
fettlement  in  life,  and  continued  ever  after  to  heap 
favours  upon  the  virtuous  peafant  and  his  family. 


A  PERSIAN  ANECDOTE. 



A  Virtuous  young  Emperor,  very  much  affected 
^  ^  to  find  his  actions  mifconftrued  and  defamed 
by  a  party  among  his  fubjects,  who  favoured  ano- 

r  ther 
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ther  intereft,  while  he  was  one  day  fitting  among  the 
minifters  of  his  divan,  and  amufing  himfelf,  after 
the  eaftern  manner,  with  the  folution  of  difficult 
problems  and  enigmas,  propofed  to  them,  in  his 
turn,  the  following  one:  "What  is  the  tree  that 
"  bears  365  leaves,  which  are  all  black  on  the  one 
"  fide,  and  white  on  the  other?"  His  grand-vifier 
immediately  replied,  c  It  was  the  year  which  con- 
4  lifted  of  365  days  and  nights:  but,  fir,'  continued 
he,  c  permit  me,  at  the  fame  time,  to  take  notice, 

*  that  thofe  leaves  reprefent  your   actions,   which 

*  carry  different  faces  to  your  friends  and  enemies, 
1  and  will  always  appear  black  to  thofe  who  are  re- 

*  folved  to  look  upon  the  wrong  fide  of  them." 


AN  ODD  ANECDOTE 

or   AN 

EARL  OF  SUFFOLK. 


T^  DW ARD  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  with  great 
-**-J  inclination  to  verfify,  and  fome  derangement 
of  his  intellects,  was  fo  unlucky  as  not  to  have  his 
■furor  of  the  true  poetic  fort.  A  gentleman,  on  his 
firfl  appearance  as  an  author,  was  fent  for  by  this 

lord 
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lord  to  his  houfe.     His  lordfhip  told  him,  that  he 
employed   many  of  his  idle  hours  in  poetry,   but 
that  having  the  misfortune  to  be  of  the  fame  name 
with  the  Honourable  Edward   Howard,   fo  much 
ridiculed  in  the  laft  age,  no  printer  would  meddle 
with  his  works,  which  he  therefore  defired  the  gen- 
tleman to  recommend  to  fome  of  the  profeffion  of 
his  acquaintance.      The  gentleman  excufed  himfelf 
as  well  as  he  could :  the  Earl  then  began  to  read 
fome  of  his  verfes,  but  coming  to  the  defcription  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  he  fuddenly  flopped,  and  faid, 
u  I  am  not  like  moft  poets,  fir ;  I  do  not  draw  from 
"  ideal  miftrefles,  I  always  have  my  fubjed  before 
"  me."     Then  ringing  his  bell,  he  faid  to  a  foot- 
man, "  call  up  fine  eyes."     A  woman  of  the  town 
appeared.     "  Fine  eyes"  faid  the  Earl,  "  look  full 
<c  on  this  gentleman:"  Ihe  did  fo,  and  retired.  Two 
or  three  others  of  the  feraglio  were  fummoned  in 
their  turns,  and  difplayed  the  refpective  charms  for 
which  they  had  been   diftinguifhed  by   his  lord- 
fhip's  pen. 


»  2  THE 
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THE  RIVAL  BROTHERS. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 


A  MONG  the  numerous  heroes  of  antiquity, 
-*■  *■  whole  names  have  been  buried  in  oblivion  for 
Want  of  a  poet  or  an  hiftorian  to  tranfmit  them  to 
pofterity,  Alcander  and  Cephiftis  are  certainly  to  be 
claffed.  They  were  (according  to  the  manulcript 
from  which  the  following  hiftory  is  extracted) 
Athenians  of  a  good  family,  and  brothers :  efteemed 
for  their  private,  ftrll  more  for  their  public  virtues, 
which  prompted  them,  upon  every  occafion,  to  ihew 
their  patriotifm  with  their  tongues,  or  their  fwords. 
With  the  latter  they  nobly  diftinguifhed  themfelvcs 
under  the  command  of  Miltiades,  in  the  battle  of 
Marathon ;  but  as  no  hiftorian  has  thought  proper  to 
take  notice  of  their  military  atchievements,  dazzled 
by  the  fuperior  luftre  of  the  general  himfelf,  thofe 
atchievements  have  not  been  recorded  in  the  manner 
they  merited.  Luckily,  however,  Tome  account 
of  the'fe  brothers  is  preferved  in  the  annals  of  an  ob- 
fcure  Grecian  writer,  by  whom  their  martial  beha- 
viour in  the  above-mentioned  battle  is  highly  ex- 
tolled, and  a  few  curious  anecdotes,  with  regard  to 
their  private  characters,  are  introduced,  which  will 

afford 
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afford  more  entertainment,  perhaps,  to  the  readers 
of  them,  than  a  long  detail  of  the  wounds  they  gave, 
or  the  wounds  they  received,  while  they  were  bravely 
hazarding  their  lives  in  the  pure  fpirit  of  patriotifm, 
with  a  true  love  for  their  country. 

Alcander  and  Cephifus  were  both  amiable,  but 
there  were  feveral  traits   in  their  difpofitions  which 
ferved  to  make   them  appear  diftinct  characters. 
Their  perfons   were  ftriking,  their   manners  were 
polifhed,  their  eloquence  was  perfuafive,  and  their 
courage  was  unquestioned :  but  they  were  of  tem- 
pers diametrically  oppofite.,    Alcander,  free,  open, 
and  unreferved,  thought  every  body  as  fincere  as 
himfelf,  and  was  confequently  often  deceived  in  his 
commerce  with  the  world.      Cephifus,  on  the  other 
hand,   by  having  made  more  obfervations  on  man- 
kind than  his  brother,  was  full  of  fufpicions,    and 
of  courfe  more  upon  his  guard:   he  wrapped  himfelf 
up  in  his  own  virtue,  and  as  he  had  no  fort  of  in- 
clination to  injure  others  in  any  fhape  whatever,  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  others  from  injuring 
him:  and  as  his  private  fufpicions  only  led  him  to 
be  thus  armed  with   circumfpe&ion  in  his  public 
dealings,    they  could   not  be  deemed   cenfurable. 
Men  who  difcover  no  doubts  concerning  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  thofe  with  whom  they  have  any 
tranfactions,  will,  indeed,  be  more  popular  charac- 
ters i 
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ters;  they  will  be  laughed  at  too,  perhaps,  for  dupes  j 
but  they  will  be  loved  at  the  fame  time  for  good- 
natured  creatures,  who  are  only  enemies  to  them- 
felves. 

No  two  brothers  ever  lived  more  happily  toge- 
ther  than    Alcander    and    Cephifus:    a    fraternal 
affection,  like  that  fubfifting  between  them,  was  a 
proverbial  exprefiion;    and  as   for   the  oppofition 
difcernible  in  their  tempers,   it  proved,    on  many 
occafions,  ferviceable  to  them:  the  unjuft  fufpicions 
of  Cephifus  were,  fometimes,  happily  corrected  by 
Alcander,  and  the  exceflive  credulity  of  Alcander 
was  as  happily  corrected  by  Cephifus  j  fo  that  there 
was  a  perfect  agreement  between  them  upon  the 
whole i  and  a  few  home-bred  difcords,  like  thofein 
mufic,  did  but  contribute  to  render  their  domeftic 
harmony  more  complete. 

As  thefe  brothers  had  often  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  their  valour  in  the  field,  as  well  as  by  their 
elocution  in  the  fenate;  they  were  greatly  efteemed 
by  Miltiades,  and  they  gave  him  particular  pleafure 
by  the  eagernefs  which  they  fhewed  to  accompany 
him  in  his  expedition  againft  Xerxes ;  an  expedition 
which  proved  as  honourable  to  himfelf,  as  it  was 
inglorious  to  the  haughty,  over-bearing  monarch 
that  oppofed  him;  imagining,  with  all  the  falfe 
fpirit  and  real  infolence  of  a  Drawcanfir,  from  trie 
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fuperiority  of  his  military  force,  that  he  fhould  cer- 
tainly conquer  thofe  againft  whom  he  dared  to  lead 
his  unwieldy  armies.  If  royal  ambition  did  not 
now  and  then  receive  very  mortifying  difappoint- 
ments,  the  world  would  be  full  of  carnage  and  de- 
flation: but  fortunately,  when  a  king  difcoverstoo 
great  a  propenfity  to  be  a  fcourge  than  a  blefling  to 
his  fu ejects,  Providence  enables  them,  at  fome  time 
or  other,  and  in  fome  fhape,  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
which  is  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear. — Happily  for 
us,  our  fovereign  is  not  of  a  fanguinary  difpofuionj 
he  is  willing  to  rule  us  with  the  fceptre  of  peace. 
— But  to  return  to  the  two  brothers. 

Doubly  animated  by  the  pleafure  which  Milti- 
ades  exprelTed  at  their  alacrity,  when  they  heard  of 
his  being  appointed  to  check  the  career  of  the 
Perfian  king,  glorying  in  his  ftrength,  and  fuppofing 
him  invincible,  they  prepared  for  their  departure 
from  Athens  without  delay;  and,  without  being  in 
the  lead  intimidated  by  the  magnified  accounts  of 
the  Perfian  army,  attended  their  general. 

Every  fchool-boy  knows  that  Miltiades  gained  a 
victory  over  Xerxes  in  the  plains  of  Marathon;  a 
victory  particularly  brilliant,  as  he  had  only  ten 
thoufand  to  oppofe  fix  hundred  thoufand;  it  is,  of 
courfe,  unnecefifary  to  enter  into  minutise  relating  to 
the  battle  which  redounded   fo  much  to  his  own 
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honour,  and  to  the  glory  of  his  countrymen :  but 
every  body  is  not  acquainted  with   the  fhare  which 
Alcander  and   Cephifus    had  in  it. — They  fought 
with  the  ferocity  of  lions,  fide  by  fide,  and  exhibited 
the  mod  indubitable  proofs  of  their  powers.      Their 
valorous  feats  procured  them  the  higheft  commen- 
dation from  their   fuccefsful  general;   but  he  was 
uncommonly  touched    by  the   noble  behaviour  of 
Cephifus,  who,    feeing  himfelf  feparated  from  his 
brother,   during  the  bloody  conflict,  by  a  body  of 
Perfians,   by  whom  he  was  carried  away  their  pri- 
foner,  immediately  determined  to  refcue  him  out  of 
their  hands,  or  perifh  in  the  attempt.     Stimulated 
by  his  fraternal  affection  as  well  as  martial  ardour, 
he  followed  the  flying  corps,  pufhed  into  the  thickett 
part  of  them,    with  a  few  young  Athenians,  who 
generoufly  offered  their  aftiftance,  and,  after  a  fevere 
engagement  with  them,  relieved  Alcander.     Al- 
cander,  perceiving   his    brother   advance,    greatly 
facilitated  the  execution  of  his  affectionate  defign  by 
the  exertion  of  his  own  flrength  'and  addrefs;  but 
the  heroifm  of  Cephifus  was  not,  however,  by  that 
exertion,  diminifhed.     The  fcene  betwixt  the  two 
brothers,  in  confcquence  of  their  meeting  again  after 
a  Ihort  reparation,  was  very   pathetic.     Miltiades 
himfelf,  when  he   heard  of  the  tears  which  they 
mingled   with  their  embraces,  could  hardly  refrain 
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from  weeping,  fo  powerfully  did  he  feel,  by  the 
force  of  fympathy,  the  pleafure — exquifite  almoft 
to  pain,  which  they  felt  by  their  animated  interview 
upon  their  being  at  liberty  to  difplay  new  proofs  of 
their  patriotic  zeal. 

Soon  after  this  junction  between  the  two  brothers, 
Alcander  and  Cephifus  were  warmly  employed  in 
two  parts  of  the  field  of  battle  with  fome  of  the  beft 
troops  in  the  Perfian  army.  Alcander  was  fo  for- 
tunate with  his  little  corps,  that  he  put  his  adverfaries 
to  flight,  and  took  a  lady,  who  had  accompanied 
the  commanding  officer,  prifoner. 

Alcander  was  very  much  pleafed  with  having 
routed  any  part  of  that  army  by  which  Xerxes,  pre- 
fuming  upon  numbers,  thought,  no  doubt,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  that  the  Greeks,  who  were  daring 
enough  to  appear  in  arms  againlt  him,  would  be  all 
cut  to  pieces :  he  was  additionally  pleafed  with  the 
capture  he  had  made.  With  the  beauty  of  Celimene, 
indeed,  he  was  tranfported  to  fuch  a  degree  that  he 
could  not  mention  her  without  having  recourfe  to 
the  mod  rapturous  expreMions.  So  happy  a  mix- 
ture of  beauty  and  grace,  of  dignity  and  eafe,  he 
had  not,  even  among  his  own  country-women,  ever 
feen  before;  and  as  he  was  of  an  amorous  com- 
plexion, her  perfonal  charms  operated  upon  him  in 
a  violent  manner.     To  increafe  the  tranfports  which 
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he  felt  upon  the  occafiorr,  he  beheld  in  her  rather  a 
fatisfaction  than  a  concern  at  her  captivity.  This 
ieeming  paradox  muft  be  explained. 

Celimene,  the  only  daughter  of  a  man  in  a  very 
humble  fphere,  was  all  his  comfort:  he  loved  her 
with  an  unufual  (hare  of  parental  affection,  and  her 
behaviour  to  him,  from  her  earlieft  infancy,  left  him 
no  room  to  queftion  the  fincerity  of  her  filial  attach- 
ment to  him.  Her  whole  ftudy,  indeed,  was  to 
make  her  father's  life  happy,  and  fhe  fucceeded  fo 
well,  that  he  derived  from  her  dutiful  attentions 
much  the  greatefl  part  of  the  rural  felicity  which  he 
enjoyed  in  his  lowly  cottage,  refpected  by  all  who 
knew  his  worth  (though  doomed  by  fortune  to  la- 
bour for  a  fubfiftence)  for  the  innocence  of  his  life, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  conduct.  The  birth  of  his 
daughter  gave  the  poor  peafant  fmall  pleafure,  as  he 
had  wifhed  for  a  fon,  and  as  her  mother  died  in 
bringing  her  into  the  world;  but  as  fhe  grew  up, 
fhe  not  only  rendered  herfelf  perfectly  agreeable,  lhe 
made  herfelf  alfo  really  ufeful  to  him.  As  fUe  was 
exceedingly  handfome,  however,  he  fometimes 
fighed  to  think  of  the  temptations  to  which  fhe  would 
be  expofed,  fhould  he  be  fnatched  fuddenly  from 
her  by  the  omnipotent  arm  of  death;  but  he  drew 
confokuion  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  difcretion 
which  fhe  difcovered  in  all  her  actions,  and  from 
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her  never  appearing  to  be  cenfurably  confcious  of 
her  beauty  j  fo  that  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  more 
inclined  to  believe,  that  fhe  would  be  always  go- 
verned by  prudence,  than  do  any  thing  to  blaft  her 
honour.  To  thofe  among  the  libertines  of  the  age 
who  happen  to  dip  into  this  artlefs  tale,  this  paffage 
may,  perhaps,  afford  merriment,  and  prompt  them 
to  be  as  witty  as  they  can  upon  the  honour  of  a 
country  girl ;  but  fuch  a  girl  has  furely  a  character 
to  fupport  as  well  as  the  daughter  of  a  peer;  and  if 
every  female,  both  in  high  and  low  life,  would  look 
upon  a  good  name  as  the  immediate  jewel  of  their 
fouls, 

.  .  .  .  "  Men  would  adore  them, 
u  And  all  the  bufinefs  of  their  lives  be  loving." 

Thoroughly  happy  in  her  humble  fituation,  Ce- 
limene,  though  (he  had  been  often  tempted  by  fome 
of  the  licentious  men  of  fafliion  in  her  father's 
neighbourhood,  to  put  them  in  pofieffion  of  her 
beauty,  upon  their  own  terms,  would  never  make 
any  deviations  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  in  which 
her  father  had  laudably  trained  her.  Never  dazzled 
by  the  fplendour  of  their  offers,  fhe  rejected  them  all 
with  a  commendable  difdain;  and  by  lb  doing  (he 
rendered  her  difhonourable  admirers  almoft  mad 
widi  vexation  and  pride;  but  (he,  at  the  fame  time, 
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(hone  with  redoubled  luftre  in  the  eyes  of  all  thofe 
who  confider  the  union  between  beauty  and  virtue 
in  a  female  form,  as  fC  a  confummation  devoutly  to 
"  be  wifhed:"  for  without  that  union,  the  man  who 
takes  a  Venus  to  his  arms,  may  be  juftly  apprehen- 
five  of  every  young  Mars  who  comes  in  his  way. 

On  his  march  with  the  Perfian  troops  under  his 
command  towards  the  plains  of  Marathon,  Har- 
pagus  could  not,  without  deviating  unneceffarily 
from  the  direct  road,  avoid  palling  within  fight  of 
that  cottage  in  which  the  above-mentioned  beauty 
lived  in  a  Hate  of  the  pureft  fimplicity.  The  fight 
of  this  cottage  would  have  been  no  object  of  this 
general's  attention,  had  he  not  beheld,  at  the  entrance 
of  it,  a  female  figure,  the  moft  alluring,  in  fpite  of 
the  rufticity  of  her  attire,  which  he  had  ever  met  with. 
The  meannefs  of  her  drefs  could  not  diveft  her  per- 
fon  of  the  power  of  ftriking  whenever  it  appeared. 
Harpagus  felt  its  force  to  fuch  a  degree  that  he  could 
not  reftrain  himfelf  from  halting,  in  order  to  folicit 
her  company  in  his  expedition. 

Celimene,  happening  at  that  moment  to  be  quite 
alone,  and  waiting  impatiently  for  the  return  of  her 
father  from  the  neareft  city,  on  whole  account  fhe 
endured  no  imall  uneannefs,  fearful  of  his  having 
been  detained  from  his  homely,  but  happy  dwelling, 
by  fome  diiagreeabie  accident,  was  very  much  em- 
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barraffed  and  confufed  at  the  approach  of  a  fine 
young  fellow,  extremely  pleafing  in  his  perfon,  and 
by  his  habiliments  evidently  a  man  of  importance 
in  the  Perfian  army.  The  nearer  he  approached, 
the  greater  was  her  confufion;  her  eyes  were  fo 
powerfully  attracted  at  the  fame  time  by  the  pom- 
poufnefs  of  his  appearance,  that  fhe  had  not  fuffici- 
ent  prefence  of  mind  to  retire,  in  order  to  fhun  an 
interview  which  fhe  dreaded.  Harpagus,  having 
advanced  near  enough  to  take  a  very  accurate  furvey 
of  her  perfonal  charms,  was  {till  more  inflamed  than 
he  had  been  by  a  dittant  view  of  them,  and,  with  all 
the  politenefs  of  a  fatrap,  made  her  an  offer  which 
few  Englifh  girls  in  her  fituation  would  have  refufed: 
nor  would  (he  have  rejected  them,  had  her  admirer 
given  her  reafon  to  believe  that  his  generofity  pro- 
ceeded from  the  moft  difinterefted  motives.  As 
foon  as  (lie  found  that  his  magnificent  offers  were 
only  intended  as  a  bribe  to  feduce  her  from  the  paths 
of  virtue,  (he  felt  her  foul  fuperior  to  all  his  glitter- 
ing temptations,  and  fled  from  his  prefence.  Im- 
pelled by  love^ — or  rather  by  a  paflion  which  de- 
ferves  not  that  name — he  fallowed;  and  perceiving, 
with  the  utmoft  pleafure,  that  there  was  not  a  crea- 
ture except  herftlf  in  the  cottage,  he  forced  her 
from  it,  regardlefs  of  her  intieaties  and  her  prayer, 
doubly  affecting  by  the  tears  with  which  they  were 
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accompanied.  By  this  compulfivc  mode  of  acting, 
he  gained  her  for  a  companion  in  his  march;  but 
he  had  taken  the  word  way  imaginable  to  gain  her 
heart.  She  conceived,  indeed,  from  the  brutality 
of  his  behaviour,  (the  politeft  men  act  the  brutes  in 
fome  fituations)  fuch  an  averfion  for  him,  that  (he 
felt  joy  fprihging  up  in  her  bofom  on  her  being 
made  prifoner  by  Alcander.  That  joy  was  greatly 
increafed  by  his  carriage  to  her;  for  with  as  much 
politenefs  in  his  manners  as  her  Perfian  lover  had 
difcovered,  he  fhewed  himfelf  to  be  a  man  of  a  very 
different  turn,  a  turn  which  prevented  her  from  be- 
ing alarmed  on  account  of  her  virtue.  Alcander, 
indeed,  was  not  lefs  fenfible  of  her  perfonal  attrac- 
tions than  Harpagus  had  been ;  but  as  he  had  no 
di (honourable  points  to  carry,  his  deportment,  if 
not  fo  infinuating  as  that  of  her  Perfian  admirer, 
was  far  more  fatisfactory. 

Celimene,  tranfported  to  find  in  her  deliverer  (for 
in  that  light  (he  looked  upon  Alcander)  a  man  who, 
while  he  appeared  tranfported  with  her  beauty,  be- 
haved alfo  with  a  refpe£tfulnefs  which  feemed  to 
arife  from  the  operation  of  a  laudable  paflion,  and 
not  affumed  with  a  defign  to  draw  her  into  a  crimi- 
nal connection,  felt  herfelf  as  happy  as  fhe  could  be 
in  a  ftate  of  feparation  from  a  father  whom  fhe  loved 
with  the   fincereft  filial  affection ;  and  her  Grecian 
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lover  made  her  (till  more  happy,  by  alluring  her  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power,  on  his  return  to  Athens, 
to  find  him  out,  that  he  might  partake  of  the  feli- 
city which  he  promifed  himfelf  by  her  acceptance  of 
his  hand,  heart,  and  fortune. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Cephifus,  having  received 
difpatches  from  Athens,  relating  to  the  unexpected 
conduct  of  a  man  in  whom  he  had — prefuming  too 
much  upon  his  infight  into  characters — placed  too 
much  confidence,  begged  leave  of  Miltiades  to 
withdraw  himfelf  from  the  camp;  and  his  requeft 
was  readily  granted.  As  a  foldier,  indeed,  he  re- 
moved himfelf  not  without  fome  reluctance ;  but 
as  he  had  fufliciently  proved  his  valour  againft  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  he  was  willing  to  hope  that 
the  deeds  he  had  done  would  preclude  any  con- 
(Iructions,  upon  his  fudden  return  to  Athens,  injuri- 
ous to  his  military  reputation. 

It  was  not,  however,  on  account  of  fuch  con- 
structions only,  that  he  felt  difquiet  at  his  being 
fummoned  from  the  field  of  war,  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  field  of  litigation.  At  the  moment 
he  faw  his  brother's  beautiful  captive,  he  felt  an  un- 
ufual  commotion  in  his  bread  j  and  as  that  commo- 
tion grew  more  violent  every  time  he  beheld  her, 
he  not  only  began  to  wifli  to  have  her  in  his  own 
poffefiion,  but  to  lay  fchemes  for  the  gratification  of 
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his  amorous  defires.  His  bofom  no  longer  throbbed 
with  that  kind  of  fraternal  love,  by  which  it  had 
before  been  animated.  Celimene's  beauties,  be- 
yond expreffion,  and  not  to  be  refitted,  feparated  the 
brother  from  the  man,  and  he  now,  in  the  character 
of  a  rival,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  win  the 
heart  of  the  Perfian-  prilbner,  how  to  get  her  perfon 
into  his  power.  His  efforts  to  win  were  feducing, 
but  they  were  unfuccefsful:  fhe  had  no  eyes,  no 
ears  for  Alcander;  and  he,  tranfported  at  the  double 
conqueft  he  had  gained,  undefignedly,  becaufe  un- 
fufpectingly,  increafed  the  flame  which  love  had 
kindled  in  his  brother's  breaft  by  his  rapturous 
efrufions.  Fortunately,  as  Cephifus  thought,  while 
he  was  preparing  to  return  to  his  native  city,  Celi- 
mene  was  attacked  with  a  diforder  which,  though 
jjot  of  an  alarming  nature,  had  fuch  an  effect  upon 
her  fpirits,  that  Alcander  imagined  fhe  would  be 
more  happily  fuuated,  at  that  time,  with  fome  of  his 
-female  relations  at  Athens,  than  with  him,  amidft 
die  clamours  and  buftle  of  a  camp,  and  therefore 
propofed  to  her  a  removal  with  Cephifus;  and  fhe, 
having  no  objection  to  him  as  a  fellow-traveller, 
with  the  more  readinefs  contented,  as  Alcander 
afiured  her,  repeatedly,  that  he  wOuld  follow  her 
as  ibon  as.  he  poftibly  could,  without  fixing  a  ftain 
upon  his  honour  as  a  foldier,    and  complete  the 
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happinefs  he  had  already  enjoyed  with  her,   by  at- 
tending her  to  the  Temple  of  Hymen. 

Having  no  fufpicions  with  regard  to  his  brother's 
paflion  for  Celimene,  and  having  the  higheft  idea  of 
his  integrity  in  every  refpect;  he  committed  her  to 
his  care  with  the  greateft  fatisfaction.  Their  adieus 
were  the  tenderer!  to  be  conceived,  and  the  feelings 
of  Celimene  upon  the  occafion  may  be  more  eafily 
imagined  than  defcribed. 

Celimene,  with  her  head  and  her  heart  full  of 
Alcander,  paid  little  attention  to  Cephifus  during 
her  journey  under  his  protection,  but  behaved  to 
him  with  a  proper  civility  whenever  he  addreffed 
himfelf  to  her.  Many  were  the  compliments  which 
he  paid  to  her  beauty,  though  directed  to  her  in  the 
moft  artful  manner  -,  but  fhe  was  not  fufficiently 
moved  by  them,  to  infpire  him  with  any  hopes  of 
her  changing  the  object  of  her  affection  in  his  fa- 
vour. The  firft  accounts  which  Alcander  received 
from  Cephifus  relating  to  Celimene,  were  very 
pleafing,  as  they  informed  him  of  the  full  recovery 
of  her  health:  but  he  foon  received  others  of  a  dil- 
agreeable  nature.  Cephifus,  though  he  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  alienate  Celimene's  affections  from 
his  brother  during  her  journey,  did  not  entirely  give 
up  all  hopes  of  fuccefs  after  his  arrival  at  Athens; 
but  finding  all  his  efforts  ineffe&ual,  he  at  laft  de- 
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tcrmined  to  render  her  an  object  of  deteftation  in  the 
eyes  of  Alcander,  who  would  not  look  upon  himfelf 
in  the  wifhcd-for  light:  accordingly  he  fent  from 
time  to  time  intelligence  to  his  brother,  concerning 
her  behaviour,  which  made  him  extremely  uneafy, 
as  it  gave  him  too  much  reafon  to  fufpect  her  fidelity 
to  him.  Not  willing,  however,  to  credit  the  infor- 
mation he  received  from  Athens,  relating  to  her 
conduct,  he  procured  permiflion  of  Miltiades  to 
return,  and  fet  out  from  the  Grecian  camp  in  a  ftate 
of  mind  not  eafily  to  be  exprefled. 

Cephifus,  having  been  apprifed  of  Alcander's 
departure  from  the  army,  prepared  new  forgeries 
againft  Celimene,  and  with  them  in  his  hand  re- 
ceived him  on  his  approach  to  his  own  houfe,  with- 
out giving  himfelf  time  to  change  his  military  drefs. 

"  If  you  have  any  doubts  remaining,"  faid  he  to 
him,  "  concerning  Celimene's  inconftancy,  thefe 
"  papers  (prefenting  them  to  him)  will  confirm  all 
"  I  have  advanced — with  the  greateft  reluctance 
"  you  may  be  affured, — (added  he,  with  an  affected 
"  forrow)  as  I  have  taken  no  fmall  pains  to  convince 
"  her  of  the  ingratitude  of  her  behaviour."  Al- 
cander at  firft  darted  back,  as  if  fearful  of  receiving 
a  confirmation  of  what  his  brother  had,  in  fuccefiive 
difpatches,  urged  againft  the  idol  of  his  heart;  but 
at  length,  from  a  defire  to  be  thoroughly  convinced 
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of  her  inconftancy,  before  he  totally  abandoned  her, 
he  took  the  papers  which  related  to  her,  read  them, 
and  was  almoft  diffracted  with  the  perufal.     After 
having  lamented  the  defertion   of  the  firft  woman 
for  whom  he  had  felt  the  tendered  of  fenfations,  he 
accompanied  his  brother  to  the  place  where  Celi- 
mene,  he  faid,  entirely  regardlefs  of  him,  was  en- 
gaged with  her  new  lover  j  and  he  faw  her  there, 
indeed,  with  a  nobleman  who  was,  he  knew,   re- 
markable for  his  dishonourable  connections  with  the 
fair  fex.     Almoft  petrified  at  the  fight,  he  could  not 
at  firft  utter  a  fyllable.     When  he  recovered  himfelf 
a  little,  he  left  the  fpot  overwhelmed  with  grief,  as 
he  really  loved  her  to  an  extreme. 

To  his  unfpeakable  aftonifhment,  foon  after  he 
returned  to  his  own  houfe,  the  noble  Athenian,  whom 
he  had  feen  with  his  fair  captive,  made  him  a  vifit, 
and  after  having  told  him  he  was  the  happieft  man 
in  Athens,  to  be  loved  by  fuch  a  woman  as  Celi 
mene,  gave  him  fo  favourable  an  account  of  her 
behaviour,  and  made  fuch  difcoveries  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  Cephifus,  that  he  was  at  once  charmed 
with  the  conftancy  of  his  miftrefs,  and  fhocked  at 
the  more  than  duplicity,  the  infamous  attempts  of 
his  brother  to  feduce  her  from  the  paths  of  honour 
efpecially  as  he  knew  that  fhe  was,  though  not 
actually,  yet  virtually  his  wife.  By  the  difcoveries 
s  i  which 
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which  Areas  made,  Alcander  found  that  Cephifus, 
not  being  able  to  prevail  on  Celimene  to  be  falfe, 
had  thrown  him  in  her  way,  at  a  time  when  he 
thought  his  interview  with  her  would  have  the  mod 
fufpicious  appearance:  but  he,  to  his  great  fatisfac- 
tion,  found  alfo  that  Areas,  being  ftruck  at  the 
firmnefs  of  her  carriage  to  him,  upon  his  taking 
fteps  not  to  be  juftified  by  the  rules  of  honour,  had 
repented  of  the  infolence  of  his  deportment,  and 
revering  that  virtue  which  he  could  not  fhake, 
nad  refolved  to  make  a  free  confeffion  of  his  own 
precipitation,  in  confequence  of  the  encouragement 
he  had  received  from  the  difappointed  Cephifus. 

Reftored  to  all  his  former  tranquillity  by  this  un- 
expected vifit,  Alcander  haftened  to  the  place  which 
he  had  not  long  before  quitted,  truly  diftrefled. 

Celimene,  upon  his  appearance,  (for  fhe  had  not 
feen  him  till  then,  as  he  was  concealed  in  another 
apartment)  flew  to  his  arms,  in  a  manner  which 
convinced  him  that  all  the  (lories  he  had  heard 
againft  her  were  void  of  truth;  and  he  embraced 
her  mod  tenderly  in  return.  The  firft  eflfufions  be- 
tween them  were  fcarcely  articulate. 

Upon  fuch  occafions,  however,  the  language  of 
love,  if  it  is  not  intelligible,  is  exquifitely  delightful. 
It  would  be  needlefs,  furely,  to  add,  that  after  this 
happy  meeting,  Alcander  and  Celimene  had  their 

felicity 
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felicity  compleated  by  Hymen.  They  were  in- 
deed, in  a  few  days,  united  by  the  ftrongeft  bands, 
and  they  did  not,  during  a  long  union,  ever  wifli 
to  break  them. 


AN    ADDRESS 

TO  THE  SETTING  SUN. 


P 


ARENT  of  Beauty!  oft  as  I  behold 
The  veil  of  evening  thy  refplendence  fhroud, 
See  thee  empurple  yon  flow-failing  cloud, 
And  o'er  the  ocean  fhow'r  a  paler  gold; 


And  from  this  height  difcern  a  deeper  hue 
Steal  o'er  yon  wood,  checking  the  linnet's  flay, 
Hear  its  mellifluous  cadence  die  away, 
And  mark  the  rock-rofe  droop  beneath  the  dew. 

The  grandeur  of  bis  powerful  hand  I  own, 
Who  clothes  in  amber  light  thy  morning-throne, 
And  bids  thee  in  the  zenith  radiant  fhine : 
But  when  from  weftern  fkies  thy  beauty  flows, 
His  mercy  in  thy  foften'd  fplendour  glows, 
And  fills  my  penfiye  foul  with  love  divine! 

TIME. 
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TIME. 

TJOW  fpeedily  will  the  confummation  of  all 
-*•  •*"  things  commence !  for  yet  a  very  little  while, 
and  the  commiflioned  Arch-Angel  lifts  up  his  hand 
to  heaven,  and  fwears  by  the  Almighty  name,  that 
"  Time  jhall  be  no  longer."  Then  abufed  oppor- 
tunities will  never  return,  and  new  opportunities 
will  never  more  be  offered.  Then  mould  negligent 
mortals  wifh  ever  fo  paflionately  for  a  few  hours, — 
a  few  moments  only, — to  be  thrown  back  from  the 
opening  eternity;  thoufands  of  worlds  would  not  be 
able  to  procure  the  grant. 

A  wife  man  counts  his  minutes.  He  lets  no 
time  flip,  for  time  is  life;  which  he  makes  long,  by 
the  good  husbandry,  by  a  right  ufe,  and  application 
of  it. 

"  Make  the  moft  of  your  minutes,"  fays  Aure- 
lius,  "  and  be  good  for  fomething  while  you  can." 

Know  the  true  value  of  time,  fnatch,  feize,  and 
enjoy  every  moment  of  it.  No  idlenefs,  no  lazinefs, 
no  procraftination;  never  put  off  till  to-morrow 
what  you  can  do  to-day. 

We  (hould  read  over  our  lives  as  well  as  books ; 
take  a  furvey  of  our  actions,  and  make  an  infpection 
into  the  divifion  of  our  time.     King  Alfred  (that 

truly 
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truly  great  and  wife  monarch)  is  recorded  to  have 
divided  the  day  and  night  into  three  parts:  eight 
hours  he  allotted  to  eat  and  ileep  in,  eight  for  bufinefs 
and  recreation,  and  eight  he  dedicated  to  ftudy  and 
prayer. 

To  come  but  once  into  the  world,  and  trifle 
away  our  right  ufe  of  it,  making  that  a  burthen  which 
was  given  for  a  blefiing,  is  ftrange  infatuation. 

Time  is  what  we  want  mod,  but  what  we  ufe 
worft;  for  which  we  muft  all  account,  when  time 
fhall  be  no  more.  There  is  but  little  need  to  drive 
away  that  time  by  fooliih  divertifements,  which  flies 
away  fo  fwiftly  of  itfelf,  and,  when  once  gone,  can 
never  be  recalled. 

An  idle  perfon  is  a  kind  of  monfter  in  the  crea- 
tion j  all  nature  is  bufy  about  him.  How  wretched 
is  it  to  hear  people  complain,  that  the  day  hangs 
heavy  upon  them,  that  they  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  themfdves.  How  monltrous  are  fuch  ex- 
preffions  among  creatures,  who  can  apply  them- 
felves  to  the  duties  of  religion  and  meditation  -t  to 
the  reading  of  ufeful  books;  who  may  exercife  them- 
fclves  in  the  purfuits  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and 
every  hour  of  their  lives  make  themfelves  wifer 
and  better. 

Should  the  greateft  part  of  the  people  fit  down, 
and  draw  a  particular  account  of  their  time,  what  a 

fhameful 
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lhameful  bill  would  it  be!  So  much  extraordinary 
for  eating,  drinking,  and  fleeping,  beyond  what 
nature  requires  j  fo  much  in  revelling  and  wanton- 
nefsj  fo  much  for  the  recovery  of  laft  night's  in- 
temperance j  fo  much  for  gaming,  plays,  and  maf- 
querades;  fo  much  in  paying  and  receiving  formal 
and  impertinent  vifits,  in  idle  and  foolifh  prating,  in 
cenfuring  and  reviling  our  neighbours ;  fo  much  in 
drefling  and  talking  of  fafhionsj  and  fo  much  loft 
and  wafted  in  doing  nothing. 

There  is  no  man  but  hath  a  foul ;  and,  if  he  will 
look  carefully  to  that,  he  need  not  complain  for 
want  of  bufinefs.  Where  there  are  fo  many  cor- 
ruptions to  mortify,  fo  many  inclinations  to  watch 
over,  fo  many  temptations  to  refill,  the  graces  of 
God  to  improve,  and  former  neglects  of  all  thefe  to 
lament,  fure  he  can  never  want  fufficient  employ- 
ment. For  all  thefe  require  time,  and  fo  men  at 
their  death  find;  for  thofe  who  have  lived  carelefsly, 
and  wafted  their  time,  would  then  give  their  all  to 
redeem  it. 

It  was  a  memorable  practice  of  Vefpafian,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  he  called  himfelf  to 
an  account  every  night  for  the  actions  of  the  paft 
day,  and  fo  often  as  he  found  he  had  (kipped  any 
one  day  without  doing  fome  good,  he  entered  upon 
his  diary  this  memorial,  f\  I  have  left  a  day." 

If 
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If  time,  like  money,  could  be  laid  by,  while  one 
was  not  ufing  it,  there  might  be  fome  excufe  for 
the  idlenefs  of  half  the  world, — but  yet-  not  a  full 
one; — for  even  this  would  be  fuch  an  ceconomy, 
as  the  living  on  a  principal  ium,  without  making  it 
purchafe  intereft. 

Time  is  one  of  the  mod  precious  jewels  which 
we  polTefs;  but  its  true  value  is  feldom  known  till 
it  is  near  a  clofe,  and  when  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
redeem  it.     The  right  improvement  of  time  is  of 
the  greateft  confequence  to  mankind.     The  prefent 
moment  is  only  ours.     The  prefent  moment  calls 
for  difpatch;  and,  if  neglected,  it  is  a  great  chance 
if  ever  we  get  another  opportunity.     To-day  we 
live,  to-morrow  we  may  die.     Befides,  we  have  a 
great  work  to  do,  and  an  appointed  time  in  which 
it  mud  be  done.     The  uncertainty  of  this  time  adds 
much  to  its  brevity;  the  velocity  of  it  urges  its  im- 
provements the  more.     Seneca  obferves,  "  We  all 
f(  complain  ofthefhortnefs  of  time,  but  fpend  it  in 
"  fuch  a  manner  as  if  we  had  too  much." 

The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed  by 
the  number  of  years,  but  by  the  ufe  which  has  been 
made  of  it.  It  is  not  the  extent  of  ground,  but  the 
yearly  rent,  which  gives  the  value  to  the  eftare. 
Wretched  and  thoughtlefs  creatures !  in  the  only 
place  where   covetoufnefs  were  a  virtue,  we  turn 

prodigals ! 
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prodigals!  Nothing  lies  upon  our  hands  with  fuch 
uneafmefs,  nor  has  there  been  fo  many  devices  for 
any  one  thing,  as  to  make  time  glide  away  imper- 
ceptibly, and  to  no  purpofe.  A  fhilling  fhall  be 
hoarded  up  with  care,  whilft  that  which  is  above 
the  price  of  an  eftate  is  flung  away  with  difregard 
and  contempt. 


ANECDOTE 


DR.  GOLDSMITH. 


rTT,HE  Doctor,  having  inadvertently  paid  an 
A?  hackney-coachman  a  guinea  inftead  of  a  fhil- 
ling, and,  with  great  confiftency,  forgot  to  take  the 
number  of  the  coach,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
fraternity  of  the  whip  about  Temple- Bar,  to  find 
the  coachman  again,  by  the  defcription  of  his  per- 
jbn.  The  fellow  being  well  known,  the  Doctor 
had  foon  the  fatisfaction  to  be  informed  he  was  a 
very  honeft  man,  and  would  certainly  return  the 
guinea,  if  he  knew  where  to  find  him.  "  Well," 
fays  the  Doctor,  "  I  am  going  to  dine  at  the  Devil 
"  with  my  friend  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Stevens:  if 

"he 
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C(  he  (hoiild  come  before  fix  o'clock,  fend  him  to 
cc  me."  The  Doctor  went  to  dinner,  and  before 
the  cloth  was  taken  away,  the  waiter  informed  him 
the  coachman  was  below  (lairs  with  his  guinea.  On 
this  information,  the  Doctor  largely  defcanted  on  the 
fingular  honefty  of  the  fellow,  and  the  expediency  of 
his  being  properly  rewarded  for  it.  This  drew  a 
voluntary  fubfcription  from  the  company  of  about 
nine  (hillings  ;  which  the  Doctor  took  down  to  the 
coachman,  putting  it  into  his  hand  with  many  enco- 
miums on  his  honefty;  at  the  fame  time  receiving 
the  guinea  from  the  coachman,  which  he  flipped 
into  his  pocket;  on  turning  to  go  up  ftairs,  however, 
the  honed  hack-driver  modeftly  reminded  his 
honour,  that  he  was  not  paid  his  fare;  very  arith- 
metically conceiving,  that  the  nine  fhillings  being 
given  as  a  reward  for  his  honefty,  his  fare  was  not 
included.  "  Right,"  cries  the  Doctor;  "  there  is 
"  a  (hilling  for  thee,  my  lad." — ■  God  blefs  your 
c  honour,'  returned  John;  '  I  fee  you  know  how 
*  to  confider  a  poor  man.'  Then  artfully  dropping, 
that,  though  poor,  he  was  honeft;  yet,  God  knew, 
he  had  a  wife  and  four  children;  concluding  with 
a  hint  on  family  ficknefs,  and  the  dearnefs  of  pro- 
vifions:  this  melted  the  Doctor,  and  drew  another 
half-crown  from  his  pocket,  which  he  gave  him, 
defiling  he  would  then  go  about  his  bufinefs,   left 

he 
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he  fhould  take  the  filver  back  again,  and  return  him 
the  whole  guinea.  On  this  hint,  the  coachman  de- 
clared himfelf  fully  fatisfied ;  and  with  many  fcrapes 
and  bows  took  his  leave.  The  Doctor  returned  to 
his  company,  exulting  to  think  he  had  met  with  fo 
favourable  an  opportunity  to  reward  honefty,  and  to 
indulge  his  natural  propenfity  to  benevolence.  The 
company  renewed  their  encomiums,  both  on  the 
coachman  and  the  Doctor;  but  with  what  pro- 
priety, was  difcovered,  when,  the  reckoning  being 
called  for,  the  Doctor  pulled  out  the  guinea  to  dif- 
charge  his  quota;  .not,  indeed,  the  identical  guinea 
the  Doctor  gave  the  coachman,  but  the  guinea  the 
coachman  gave  the  Doctor,  which,  being  of  filver 
gilt,  was  worth  juft  eight-pence  halfpenny. 


ANECDOTE  OF  DENNIS. 


THE  extravagant  and  enthufiaftick  opinion 
Dennis  had  of  the  merit  and  importance  of 
his  tragedy,  called  Liberty  Jfferted,  cannot  be  more 
properly  evinced,  than  by  the  following  anecdote: 
He  imagined  there  were  fome  ftrokes  in  it  fo  fevere 
upon  the  French  nation,  that  they  could  never  be 

forgiven ; 
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forgiven;    and    confequently,    that    Louis   XIV. 
would  not  confent  to  a  peace  with  England,  unkfs 
he  was  delivered  up  as  a  facrifice  to  national  refent- 
ment.     Nay,  fo  far  did  he  carry  this  apprehenfion, 
that,  when  the  Congrefs  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
was  in  agitation,  he  waited  upon  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  had  formerly  been  his  patron,  to  in- 
treat  his  intereft  with  the    Plenipotentiaries,  that 
they  fhould  not  confent  to  his  being  given  up.     The 
Duke,    however,    with    great  gravity,    told  him, 
"  That  he  was  forry  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  ferve 
<c  him,  as  he  really  had  no  intereft  with  any  of  the 
"  Minifters    at   that  time;"    but  added,    that  he 
fancied  his  cafe  not  to  be  quite  fo  defperate  as  he 
feemed  to  imagine;  for  that  indeed,  he  had  taken  no 
care  to  get  himfelf  excepted  in  the  articles  of  peace; 
and  yet  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  he  had 
done  the  French  almoft  as  much  damage  as  Mr- 
Dennis  himfelf. — Another  effect  of  this  apprehen- 
fion prevailing  with  him,  is  told  as  follows: — That 
being  invited  down  to  a  gentleman's  houfe  on  the 
coaft  of  Suflex,  where  he  had  been  very  kindly  en- 
tertained for  fome  time,  as  he  was  one  day  walking 
near  the  beach,  he  faw  a  fhip  failing,  as  he  imagined, 
toward  him:  on  which,  taking  it  into  his  head  that 
he  was  betrayed,  he  immediately  made  the  bell  of 
his  way  to  London,  without  even  taking  leave  of 

his 
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his  hoft,  who  had  been  fo  civil  to  him;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  proclaimed  him  to  every  body  as  a  traitor, 
who  had  decoyed  him  down  to  his  houfe  only  in 
order  to  give  notice  to  the  French,  who  had  fitted 
out  a  veffel  on  purpofe  to  carry  him  off,  if  he  had 
not  luckily  difcovered  their  defign. 


EPISTLE 


MATTHEW  SHORE  TO  JANE. 


SUPPOSED   TO  BE    WRITTEN    BEFORE    HE    LEFT   THE   KINGDOM. 


rTpO  thee,  my  fair,  whom  now  the  court  attends, 
-*•     Thy  mournful,  fad,  diftracted  hufband  fends; 
Oh !  on  his  tears,  that  drop  at  every  word, 
Some  pity  let  his  gentle  Jane  afford; 
Before  he  quite  defpair,  affuage  his  pain, 
Nor  let  him  figh,  nor  let  him  pray  in  vain. 
Wainfleadl  dear  name,  that  to  my  mem'ry  brings 
A  thoufand  foft,  a  thoufand  tender  things; 
Thy  virgin  fmiles,  thy  dear  refiftlefs  grace, 
And  all  the  wounding  fweetnefs  of  thy  face; 
Thofe  happy  times  of  kind  enjoyment  pad, 
"Which  once  I  vainly  thought  would  ever  laft : 

What 
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What  cruel  fiend,  to  all  our  peace  a  toe, 

In  death  delighting,  proud  to  overthrow, 

Could  tempt  thee  to  forget  thy  rightful  lord, 

And  fall  in  vices  you  fo  late  abhorr'd  ? 

Alas!  'twas  dazzling  pomp  fubdu'd  thy  fears, 

Thy  ftruggling  virtue,  and  thy  confcious  tears. 

But  when  I  led  thee  to  the  facred  fhrine, 

And  every  holy  vow  confirm'd  thee  mine, 

Then  all  around  us  could  dire  omens  fee, 

But  I  was  blind  to  every  thing  but  thee: 

Our  kindred's  vault  fent  forth  a  mournful  found! 

Thrice  dropt  the  nuptial  ring,  and  ran  along  the 

ground! 
Pale  priefts  aghafl  the  fweating  rood  furvey'd! 
And  every  look  unufual  fears  betray'dj 
A  fudden  gloom  o'er-fhadow'd  all  the  place, 
And  tears  amidft  my  joy  prophan'd  my  face. 
This  faw  our  friends,  who  all  preferr'd  this  prayer, 
"  Heav'n  fhield  from  future  woes  the  tender  pair." 
But  ah !  that  pray'r  could  ne'er  the  clouds  furpafs, 
The  winds  difpers'd  it,  or  the  fkies  were  brafs; 
For  all  the  ftorms  thefe  portents  cou'd  foretell, 
Burft  o'er  my  head,  and  forrows  daily  fwell: 
Raving  I  fee  thee  plac'd  to  mine  above, 
With  fmiles  refiefling  Edward's  guilty  love* 
Myfelf,  while  thee  fuch  pageantry  furrounds, 
Forgot,  tho'  bleeding  at  a  thoufand  wounds; 

And 
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And  thefe  reflections  make  me  loath  the  light 
That  cheers  the  day,  the  watches  of  the  night. 
In  fruitlefs  fighs  and  filent  thought  I  fpend, 
For  Somnus  never  (hall  my  foul  befriend; 
But  when  his  downy  wings  are  o'er  me  fpread, 
Vain  dreams  inhabit  my  diforder'd  head  : 
Stretch'd  on  a  bank  of  flow'rs  methinks  I  lie 
In  calm  repofe,  beneath  a  purple  fky  j 
No  noife  is  heard,  no  rude  re- murmuring  rill, 
The  woods'  wild  race,  and  all  the  winds  are  {till; 
'Tis  then  fome  flute  (far  off)  awakes  my  pain, 
"While  foft  and  fweet  is  fung  this  pleafing  (train: 
(My  lovely  Jane  advancing  to  my  fide, 
Her  charms  all  fwelling  to  their  native  pride, 
Her  graceful  locks  and  garments  all  unloos'd, 
Her  breafts,  and  every  wond'rous  charm,  expos'd) 
<f  Lift  up  thy  ftreaming  eyes,  now  ceafe  to  mourn, 
"  Behold  thy  fondeft  wifh — thy  Jane,  return; 
"  Her  the  kind  Gods  on  thee  again  bcftows, 
*'  To  crown  thy  mighty  love,  and  end  thy  woes." 

The  golden  dream  my  joyful  foul  deceives, 
And  for  one  kind  embrace  a  thoufand  lives  I'd  give, 
Elate  I  ftrive  to  catch  my  beauteous  fair, 
But  ah!  I  grafp  uncorporeal  air; 
Then  fwells  my  heart,  and  pain  obftructs  my  breath, 
I  wake  to  weep,  and  wifh  in  vain  for  death; 

I  rife, 
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I  rife,  and  wandering  feck  to  find"  relief, 
Mourn  to  the  winds,  and  tell  the  ftars  my  grief. 
O !   then  my  Wife,  the  fofteft,  deareft  name 
A  feeling  heart  can  give,  or  love  can  claim, 
Hear  me  complain,  for  once  my  forrow  know, 
And  feel  my  wrongs,  for  'tis  a  debt  you  owe; 
For  you,  my  fair,  whenever  you  complain'd, 
Thefe  arms  enfolded,  and  this  breaft  fuftain'dj 
The  rugged  road  of  life  for  you  I  fmooth'd, 
Drank  all  your  tears,  your  griefs  with  kifies  footh'd, 
Your  gentle  foul  to  peaceful  (lumbers  fung, 
And  o'er  your  deep  with  watchful  fondnefs  hung. 
Thy  caufelefs  flight  "hath  ruin'd  thy  good  name, 
Broke  all  thy  vows,  and  fill'd  my  face  with  fhame, 
My  heart  with  deepeft  woe,  my  eyes  with  tears, 
Thy  friends  and  parents  with  diffracting  fears: 
O !  would'ft  thou  come,  and  hear  our  mournful  tale, 
See  how  we  're  chang'd !  how  forrowful !  how  pale ! 
Thy  tender  breaft  would  ftrong  relentings  find, 
For  thou  waft  always  pitiful  and  kind. 
O !  leave  the  court  before  the  ftorm  is  nigh, 
Thy  ftars  may  frown,  or  England's  king  may  die; 
Heaven,  to  avenge  my  caufe,  may  wrath  employ, 
Envy  prevail,  or  jealoufy  deftroy : 
Think — Edward  has  a  queen — (alas!  for  ihe 
One  tear  (hall  fall  conftrain'd  by  fympathy) 

t  To 
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To  her  alone  are  his  embraces  due, 

That  love  is  finful  he  extends  on  you; 

Ponder  what  rage  in  her  this  muft  create, 

O  !  heav'n  for  ever  fave  thee  from  her  hate, 

And  loon  reftore  thee  to  my  longing  heart : 

O!  come,  the  thought  doth  extacies  impart, 

No  murmur  fhall  be  heard,  no  tear  be  feen, 

Nor  whifper  fay  how  cruel  thou  haft  been. 

But  this  our  fates  deny,  O !  cruel  fate ! 

For  thou  wilt  live  ador'd  in  regal  ftate, 

Know  all  the  pleafures  that  from  pomp  can  fpring, 

The  envy'd  darling  of  a  mighty  king; 

But  if,  when  years  are  o'er,  thy  pomp  and  power 

Remain  the  fame,  if  then  fome  midnight  hour, 

In  thought's  revolving  glafs  fhall  calmly  fhow 

Thee  fortunes  pad,  and  feafons  long  ago, 

Griefs,  joys,  companions,  thro'  thy  mind  fhall  roll, 

And  if,  in  the  reflections  of  thy  foul, 

(With  pleafure  cloy'd,  and  finking  into  reft) 

One  tender  thought  of  me  fhall  fill  thy  breaft, 

How  once  I  lov'd  and  left  my  native  home, 

Prompt  by  defpair  thro'  the  wide  world  to  roam, 

Think  then  thou  feeft  me  on  fome  ftormy  coaft, 

By  tempefts  beaten,  and  by  furges  toftj 

Or  pale  and  breathkfs  on  fome  fhore  unknown, 

And  for  the  faithful  love  that  I  have  fhown; 

Tho' 
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(Tho'  folded  in  a  fleeping  king's  embrace) 
A  tear  (hall  trickle  down  thy  lovely  face. 
Too  late  thou  mayft  the  cruel  wrongs  deplore 
Of  thy  unhappy  hufband — Matthew  Shore. 


EARLY  IMPRESSIONS 

MADE  UPON  OUR  MINDS 

BY 

STORIES  OF  APPARITIONS. 


A    Houfe  haunted — the  inhabitants  frighten- 

*  *  ed — and  a  ghoft  rattling  his  chains,  are 
circumftances  that  are  conftantly  reiterated  to  us  in 
our  infancy,  and  that  makes  fuch  an  impreflion 
upon  our  minds,  as  is  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate. 
The  mod  rational  men  of  all  nations  have  agreed  in 
disbelieving  ftories  of  this  fort,  which  appear  only 
the  effects  of  fancy,  and  cannot  be  defended  from 
the  principles  of  religion,  reafon,  or  philofophy. 
They  were  firft  invented,  perhaps,  from  a  pious  in- 
tention to  keep  mankind  in  awful  reverence  of  hea- 
ven, and  to  affix  a  thorough  belief  of  a  future  ftate. 
Among  the  many  extravagant  opinions  which,  in 
religious  matters,  have  been  entertained  in  the  world, 

t  a  the 
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the  mortality  of  the  foul  was  a  doctrine  that  was 
fufficiently  prevalent  in  the  days  of  Tully,  to  oblige 
him  to  a  declaration  of  his  own  fentiments  on  that 
head.  He  fays,  "  Neque  enim  affentior  iis,  qui  hac 
"  nuper  offerer e  cceperunt,  cum  corporibus  fimul  am- 
"  mas  inter  ire,  at  que  omnia  morte  deleri."  '  I  can- 
'  not  agree  with  thofe,  who  have  lately  begun    to 

*  afTert  that  our  fouls    perifh  with  our  bodies,  and 

*  that  death  deftroys  all  our  faculties.'  Bold  and 
uncommon  afifertions  are  too  often  received  with 
applaufej  but  an  aflertion  of  this  kind  takes  away 
the  mod  comfortable  profpect  that  human  nature  is 
capable  of  enjoying.  It  encourages  the  mod  im- 
pious practices  that  can  be  deviled,  and  it  imprints 
an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  abfolutely  repugnant 
to  the  wifdom,  benignity,  and  goodnefs,  that  fo 
vifibly  difplay  themfelves  throughout  the  works  of 
the  creation.  It  is  impoffible,  indeed,  to  join  with 
Pliny  in  the  credit  he  gives  to  fabulous  accounts  of 
ghofts  and  preternatural  apparitions:  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  impoffible  to  conceive  that  our 
foul  perifhes  entirely,  and  after  a  fevere  trial  of 
threefcore  or  fourfcore  years,  moulders,  like  our 
body,  into  duft.  We  perceive  in  ourfelves,  and  in 
all  our  fpecies,  a  natural  defire  of  complete  and  per- 
fect happinefs.  Every  action  of  our  lives  tends  to 
this  ultimate  end.     Our  thoughts  and  faculties  are 

conftantly 
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constantly  employed  to  this  particular  purpofe.  We 
exert  ambition,  we  purfue  riches  and  honours,  we 
form  friendfhips  and  alliances,  always  with  a  view 
of  pofiefTing  one  certain  particular  fituation,  which 
exifts  only  in  our  own  thoughts,  and  cannot  be  found 
on  this  fide  of  the  grave.  But  fince  none  of  the 
effects  of  nature  are  formed  in  vain,  and  fince  all 
other  beings,  mankind  excepted,  enjoy  benefits 
fufficient  and  fatisfactory  to  their  natural  appetites 
it  is  far  from  a  prefumption  to  believe  that  the 
Almighty  cannot  have  implanted  this  natural  de- 
fire  fo  ftrongly  in  all  the  fons  of  Adams,  without 
having  allotted  a  proper  and  agreeable  fatisfaction 
for  it:  that  fatisfaction,  we  muft  confefs,  is  not  at- 
tainable within  the  limits  of  this  world.  Our  moft 
reafonable  inference  then  is,  to  conclude,  that  it  may 
be  appropriated  to  a  future  ftate. 


THE  DREAM. 


T  Went  to  bed  one  night  full  of  fuch  thoughts  and 
"*■  reflections  as  are  naturally  fuggefted  to  a  con- 
fiderate  being,  by  a  retrofpect  of  our  pad  lives; 
which  altogether  wrought  fo  upon  my  mind,  that 

blending 
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blending   itfelf  infenfibly  with  fleep,  it  formed  the 
following  vifion ; — 

Methought  I  was  inftantly  conveyed  and  fet  down 
in  a  place  that  my  eye  faw  no  end  to.     I  looked 
on  one  fide  of  me,  and  obferved  a  gate  of  moft  ex- 
quifite  workmanfhip,   the  parts  that  compofed  it 
were  as  fine  as  threads,  and    a  child   might  have 
opened  it,  had  it  not  been  guarded  by  two  very 
powerful,  but  beautiful  figures,  whofe  names  I  found 
to  be  Providence  and  Religion.     I  faw  in  letters 
of  gold  written  over  it,  "  the  gate  of  life."     I 
turned  myfelf  from  this  gate  to  look   forward,  and 
fee  what  was  to  be  done,  when  all  at  once  I  found 
myfelf  very  much  dwindled  in  form  and  apprehen- 
lion,  fuitable  to  a  child  of  about  feven  or  eight  years 
old.     I  was  quite  charmed,  however,  with  the  end- 
lefs  variety  I  faw  before  me,  hills,  dales,  woods, 
rivers,  plains  rifing  in  profpec"b  one  above  another. 
I  wandered  with  this  playful  fancy  into  the  firffc 
path  that  prefented  itfelf,  where  I  met  with  vaft 
numbers  of  my  own  age  conducted  by  governelTes  of 
very  different  difpofitions  j  fome  of  thefe  little  com- 
panions   beat   me,  becaufe  I  happened    to  gather 
flowers  they  were  not  able  to  find  j  others,  who  were 
drefied  very  fine,  feemed  to  pity  me  for  wearing 
plain  clothes,  and  for  having  what  they  fancied  a  poor 
name  and  no  governefs. 

As 
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As  I  wandered  farther  into  this  path,  I  faw  a 
lovely  woman  approaching  towards  me,  fhe  was 
drefied  in  a  long  white  robe,  and  a  veil  which  almoft 
entirely  hid  all  her  beauty,  fave  what  the  fporting  of 
a  breeze  difcovered.  Every  body  (for  there  were 
multitudes  of  people  in  the  place)  ftrove  to  fee  as 
much  of  her  as  they  could  ;  old  and  young  prefled 
forward  to  look  at  her;  whillt  fhe,  unmindful  of 
them  all,  regarded  nothing  but  the  flowers,  me, 
and  my  companions ;  this  fwect  perfon's  name  was 
Simplicity.  I  mult  own  I  felt  a  pleafure  not  to 
be  equalled  when  fhe  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  fee- 
ing me  without  a  guide,  promifed  to  conduct  me 
for  as  long  a  time  as  I  chofe,  or  for  ever.  I  made 
no  fcruple  to  refign  myfelf  to  her  direction :  as  there 
is  no  accounting  for  the  workings  of  a  dream,  or 
any  unity  of  time  or  place  preferved  in  them,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  fay  how  it  was  that  I  felt  my  Mature 
and  reafon  increafing,  as  I  had  before  felt  them 
diminifh.  I  was  employing  myfelf  in  fuch  talks  as 
my  governefs  had  allotted  me,  when  a  venerable 
perfon  accofted  me,  telling  me,  that  ihe  was  going 
to  make  a  trial  of  that  wifdom,  that  it  was  whifpered 
about  by  my  companions  I  was  pofiefled  of;  that 
her  name  was  Experience;  that  fhe  would  be  of 
more  ufe  to  me  in  the  path  I  had  entered,  than  any 
perfon  I  could  meet  with  ;  that  if  I  flighted  her  I 

ihould 
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fhould  bitterly  repent  it;  and  that  though  my  go- 
vernefs  was  very  amiable,  and  well-meaning,  yet  me 
was  apt  to  lead  people  aftray.  As  this  addrefs  was 
delivered  with  fome  little  feverity,  and  at  the  fame 
time  reflected  on  my  fair  conductrefs,  I  gave  no 
heed  to  it.  A  beautiful,  blooming,  tall  figure  of  a 
man,  who  they  told  me  was  Youth,  put  a  bandage 
over  my  eyes,  and  I  faw  my  fage  advifer  no  more. 

The  breezes  of  pleafure  whiftled  in  my  ears ;  I 
went  on  fwiftly,  happy  enough  with  Simplicity  at 
my  fide;  fhe  introduced  me  to  Affection,  who  em- 
braced me  with  looks  of  bewitching  tendernefs;  and 
entertained  me  with  nothing  but  difcourfes  of  love 
and  friendfhip.  But  as  1  advanced,  I  began  to  re- 
collect the  words  of  Experience,  and  to  wiih  I  had 
paid  a  little  more  attention  to  her ;  for  I  found  that 
both  Simplicity  and  her  companion  Affection, 
were  confoundedly  miftaken  in  the  perfons  they  met 
with.  They  prefented  me  in  one  day  Civility  for 
Este2M,  Obstinacy  for  Perseverance  and  Ex- 
travagance for  Generosity.  I  found  out  after~ 
wards,  that  they  had  induftrioufly  kept  me  in  the 
mod  retired  windings  of  this  vaft  place,  left  I  fhould 
meet  with  Experience,  and  fo  leave  them;  which 
whenever  I  fpokeof,  Affection,  who  was  infinitely 
enchanting,  clung  round  me,  pr^efting  fhe  would 
pever  leave  me  wherever  I  went.     I  found  it  very 

difficult 
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difficult  to  get  from  either  of  thefe  companions, 
though  they  were  perpetually  involving  me  in  fome 
misfortune.  I  fometimes  thought  I  would  endea- 
vour to  go  back  and  find  Experience,  but  in  ef- 
faying  fo  to  do,  I  found  I  had  not  the  power  to  tread 
one  ftep  over  again  that  I  had  already  come. 

Whilft  I  was  in  this  cruel  dilemma,  I  faw  a  tall 
figure  that  almoft  frightened  me,  he  was  called 
Advice  j  he  had  feveral  heads  and  as  many  mouths, 
that  were  always  talking,  and  contradicting  each 
other;  at  times  I  thought  I  had  heard  fome  things 
that  would  prove  for  my  advantage  to  follow;  but 
before  I  could  put  it  in  practice,  another  of  the  heads 
told  me  fomething  elfe;  and  Prudence,  who  was 
very  partial  to  this  monfter,  ftood  by  me,  and  in- 
treated  me  to  lifteh  to  all  he  faid.  I  was  not  likely 
to  reap  much  benefit  from  it,  from  the  reafons  I 
have  related.  Meantime  my  favourite  guides  Sim- 
plicity and  Affection,  who  never  left  me  for  a 
moment,  pointed  to  the  Temple  of  Hymen,  where 
I  faw  feveral  votaries  entering:  in  all  the  extacy  of 
youthful  happinefs  and  joy.  I  faw  them  all  go  in; 
and  though  I  was  fenfible  they  could  not  return 
again  by  the  way  that  they  went,  yet  Affection 
told  me,  there  were  large  and  ample  fields  for  me  to 
range  in  if  I  would  try  them. 

A  youns 
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A  young  man  whom  Affection  prefented  to 
me,  and  who  fwore  everlalting  love,  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  led  me,  or  rather  dragged  me  towards 
the  temple;  and  though  Prudence  and  Advice 
roared  aloud  for  me  to  come  back,  and  confider,  I 
hurried  on,  regardlefs  of  all  they  could  fay  to  me. 
Affection  and  Simplicity  faid  they  were  two 
fevere  people,  who  thought  of  money  only,  and 
offered  themfelves  to  be  my  bride-maids.  I  entered 
into  this  place  of  irrevocable  doom,  and  faw  nothing 
formidable  enough  to  make  me  repent.  I  parted 
with  Liberty,  who  had  been  one  of  my  conftant 
companions,  at  the  door,  without  a  figh ;  who  let 
drop  a  tear  as  he  fled  away,  faying,  which  I  did  not 
know  before,  <c  That  I  had  treated  him  better  than 
"  mod  people  he  had  ever  attended."  After  I  had 
been  fome  time  in  the  groves  of  Marriage,  I  met 
with  troops  of  new  acquaintance;  Care  and  his 
numerous  family  were  continually  vifiting  me,  nor 
did  they  keep  away  at  all  the  more  for  my  feeming 
not  to  admire  their  company.  Sickness,  a  fell 
monfter,  kept  me  chained  to  my  bed  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  and  almoft  baffled  theftrength  of  Medi- 
cine and  Patience,  two  very  powerful  giants,  to 
overcome  him.  In  fhort,  I  faw  Simplicity  and 
Affection  hang  down  their  heads  with  forrow,  for 
the  mifchiefs  they  had  unwittingly  brought  upon 

me. 
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me.  Time  ftole  away  imperceptibly,  and  having 
overcome  fome  of  thefe  difficulties,  Reflection 
Hood  before  me,  and  at  her  right  hand  I  perceived 
my  old  friend  Experience,  that  had  fo  friendly  of- 
fered me  her  afliftance  in  my  earlier  days,  and  whofe 
advice  I  had  fo  thoughtlefsly  abandoned,  becaufe  it 
did  not  juit  then  agree  with  my  inclinations,  and  for 
which  I  had  bitterly  fuffered.  I  burft  into  tears  at 
the  fight  of  her,  and  felt  violent,  but  unavailing 
perturbations  of  heart.  "  Why,  O  Experience!" 
faid  I,  "  were  you  fo  cruel  as  to  leave  me  to  fuch 
"  weak  guides  as  you  know  I  had  with  me,  who 
"  were  blind  themfelves,  and  could  ill  teach  me  to 
"  difcern  plainly  ?  what  had  I  done  that  you  gave 
<c  me  up  fo  foon  ?  I  have  known  fome  whom  you 
"  have  clofely  followed,  not  older  than  I  was,  and 
"  who  have   always   partaken  of  your   favours." 

*  The  reafon  of  that,'  fays  this  accomplifhed  matron, 
<  is  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  their  parents,  and 

*  ufed  to  attend  them  from  infants:  and  now,'  re- 
turned Ihe,  pointing  to  a  pair  of  lovely  girls,  whom 
Marriage  had  given  me,  *  I  have  taught  you  a 
f  leffon;  you  know  me  well  now,  though  fomewhat 
c  too  late  for  your  happinefs;  I  wiil  make  amends 

*  by  my  vigilance  in  favour  of  your  offspring.' 

I  ran  to  throw  my  girls  at  her  feet,  with  fuch  vio- 
lence and  joy,  that  I  awoke,  and  found  that  all  this 
while  I  had  beep  fall  afleep  in  my  own  bed-chamber. 

winter. 
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WINTER. 

I      A  POEM. 


QTERN  Winter  fhews  his  hoary  form, 
^  Dark  clouds  involve  the  fkyj 
The  plains  beneath  the  ruthlefs  ftorm 
In  wild  confufion  lye. 

The  ftreams  are  bound  in  icy  chains, 

The  birds  forget  the  lay; 
And  while  this  folemn  feafon  reigns, 

The  night  furpafles  day. 

The  rural  walks,  and  Ihady  bowers, 

Alas!  give  no  delight ; 
And  tedious  lag  the  lingering  hours, 

Retarded  in  their  flight. 

The  gardens  yield  a  fainting  blaze, 

Diveft  of  every  flow'r; 
And  Phoebus  darts  oblique  his  rays, 

With  faint  and  languid  pow'r. 

Tho*  Nature  feems  to  make  a  paufe, 

And  propagation  ftopj 
TJnfeen  to  man  by  fecret  laws, 

Prepares  the  future  crop. 


But 
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But  bleft  with  Phoebe's  lovely  fmile, 

I  brumal  cares  defy; 
While  fancy  wafts  me  to  that  ifle, 

Crown'd  with  an  azure  Iky. 

For  fhe's  the  fun  of  all  my  blifs, 
Her  prefence  gives  me  joy; 

What  pleafure  when  fhe  grants  the  kifs, 
Reluctant,  feeming  coy. 

She  often  bids  her  Jemmy  think, 
The  near  approach  of  May 

Will  bring  him  to  the  very  brink 
Of  wedlock's  happy  day. 

Then  fummer's  beauties  will  return, 
And  bloom  afrefh  in  fpring; 

What  reafon  then  has  man  to  mourn  ? 
Much  rather  let  him  fing. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 


r  I  ^HE  following  anecdote  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
-**     fhews  an  amiable  fimplicity  in  that  great  man, 
and  proves  his  inattention  to  worldly  affairs. 

One 
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One  of  his  philofophical  friends  abroad  had  fent 
him  a  curious prifm,  which  was  taken  to  the  Cuftom- 
houfe,  and  was  at  that  time  a  fcarce  commodity  in 
this  kingdom,  Sir  Ifaac,  laying  claim  to  it,  was 
afked  by  the  officers  what  the  value  of  the  glafs  was, 
that  they  might  accordingly  regulate  the  duty.  The 
great  Newton,  whofe  bufinefs  was  more  with  the 
univerfe,  than  with  duties  and  draw- backs,  and  who 
rated  the  prifm  according  to  his  own  idea  of  its  ufe 
and  excellence,  anfwered,  "  That  the  value  was  fo 
"  great,  he  could  not  afcertain  it."  Being  again 
prefled  to  fet  fome  fixed  eftimate  upon  it,  he  per- 
fifted  in  his  reply,  "  that  he  could  not  fay  what  was 
"  its  worth,  for  that  the  value  was  ineftimable." 
The  honeft  Cuftom-houfe  officers  accordingly  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  made  him  pay  a  mod  exorbi- 
tant duty  for  the  prifm,  which  he  might  have  taken 
away,  upon  only  paying  a  rate  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  glafs. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE  OF  SHENSTONE. 


nr^HE  late  Mr.  Shenftone  was  one  day  walking 
-*■  through  his  romantic  retreats,  in  company 
with  his  Delia :  (her  real  name  was  Wilmot:)  they 
were  going  towards  the  bower  which  he  made  facred 
to  the  alhes  of  Thomfon.  <c  Would  to  heaven," 
faid  he  pointing  to  the  trees,  "  that  Delia  could  be 
"  happy  in  the  midft  of  thefe  ruftic  avenues !"  He 
would  have  gone  on,  but  was  interrupted.  A  per- 
fon  rufhed  out  of  a  thicket,  and,  prefenting  a  piftol  to 
his  bread,  demanded  his  money.  Shenftone  was 
furprifed,  and  Delia  fainted.  "  Money,"  fays  he, 
"  is  not  worth  ftruggling  for :  you  cannot  be  poorer 
"  than  I  am.  Unhappy  man!"  fays  he,  throwing 
him  his  purfe,  "  take  it,  and  fly  as  quick  as  poffible." 
The  man  did  fo.  He  threw  his  piftol  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  in  a  moment  difappeared.  Shenftone  or- 
dered the  foot- boy,  who  followed  behind  them,  to 
purfue  the  robber  at  a  diftance,  and  obferve  whither 
he  went.  In  two  hours  time  the  boy  returned  and 
informed  his  mafter,  that  he  followed  him  to  Hales- 
Owen,  where  he  lived  j  that  he  went  to  the  very 
door  of  his  houfe,  and  peeped  through  the  key-hole  j 
•that,  as  foon  as  the  man  entered,  he  threw  the  purfe 

on 
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on  the  ground,  and  addrefling  himfclf  to  his  wife, 
*  Take,'  fays  he,  c  the  dear-bought  price  of  my 
«  honefty:'  then  taking  two  of  his  children,  one  on 
each  knee,  he  faid  to  them,  •  I  have  ruined  my  foul 
f  to  keep  you  from  ftarving;'  and  immediately  burft 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  This  tale  of  diftrefs  greatly 
affected  Shenftone.  He  inquired  after  the  man's 
character,  and  found  that  he  was  a  labourer,  honeft 
and  induftriousj  but  oppreffed  by  want  and  a  nu- 
merous family.  He  went  to  his  houfe,  where  the 
man  kneeled  down  at  his  feet,  and  implored  mercy. 
Shenftone  carried  him  home,  to  aftift  at  the  build- 
ings and  other  improvements,  which  made  himfelf 
fo  poor;  and  when  Shenftone  died,  this  labourer 
bedewed  his  grave  with  true  tears  of  gratitude. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

ACHILLES  HARLAY, 

FIRST    PRESIDENT  OF   THE    PARLIAMENT   OF   PARIS. 


HE  remained  ever  faithful  to  his  fovereign.     At 
the  celebrated  day  of  the  Barricades  in  1588, 
the  Duke  of  Guife  wifhed  to  attach  him  to  his  party. 

Harlay 
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Harley  replied,  "  That  the  rule  of  his  conduct 
"  mould  be  the  fervice  of  the  king,  and  the  good 
<f  of  the  ttate;  and  that  he  would  fooner  die  than 
"  depart  from  it." 

The  party  of  the  league  had  him  arretted  and 
put  into  the  Baftile.  On  entering  that  horrid  for- 
trefs,  he  faid  thefe  remarkable  words:  "It  is  a 
"  great  pity,  when  the  fervant  is  able  to  difmifs  the 
"  matter.  My  foul  is  God's,  my  heart  is  my  fo- 
"  vereign's,  and  my  body  is  in  the  hand  of  violence, 
u  to  do  with  it  what  it  pleafeth." 


ON 

LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE. 


Love's  the  moft  tender  paflion  of  the  mind, 
The  fofteft  refuge  innocence  can  find; 
The  fafe  direftor  of  unguarded  youth, 
Fraught  with  kind  wifhes,  and  fecur'd  by  truth. 
Heav'n  in  our  cup  this  cordial  drop  has  thrown, 
To  make  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  go  down. 


T  TOW  few  know  in  what  happinefs  confifts,  or, 
-*■-*-  knowing,  purfue  the  means  to  attain  it! 
Riches,  ambition,  and  diflipation,  delude  mankind 
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in  general  into  a  vain  refearch  after  happinefs; 
while  reciprocal  Lore,  the  genuine  and  only  fource 
of  earthly  felicity,  is  regarded  merely  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  and  as  it  may  afTift  in  the  favourite 
purfuit  of  thofe  imaginary  enjoyments,  wealth,  vain 
afpiring  pride,  and  lafcivioufnefs.  What  can  the 
mifer's  wealth, — what  the  power  of  the  ftatefman, — 
what  the  vices  of  the  diflfolute, — beftow  of  pleafure 
comparable  to  that  of  a  heart  happy  in  a  mutual 
patlion,  confcious  of  loving,  and  fure  of  being  be- 
loved ? — not  half  fo  anxious  to  procure  happinefs  to 
itfelf,  as  to  communicate  it  to  the  dear  object  of  its 
affections. 

See  how  the  many,  who  hunt  after  riches,  lofe 
the  end  in  the  means)  for  they  purfue  an  object 
which  flies  before  them  in  proportion  as  they  haften 
to  overtake  it,  and  to  what  purpofe  have  they,  during 
that  purfuit,  fled  from  real  joys, — denied  themfelves 
the  comforts,  and  barely  exifted  by  the  neceflaries 
of  life,  but  to  know  an  anxiety  in  preferving,  equal 
to  the  pain  of  amafling  their  treafure? 

Behold  by  what  painful  fteps  the  fon  of  ambition 
afcends  to  power!  Every  virtue  mnft  give  way, 
every  vice  be  afiumed,  as  occafions  require,  and 
purpofes  demand.  Ever);  connection  that  blood  or 
friendmip  has  created,  every  fentiment  that  honour 
has  nurfed,  muftgive  place  to  circumfpection,  time- 
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fervice,  cringing  and  lying.  Behold  him,  by  thefe 
meritorious  acts,  arrived  at  the  fummit,  and  wan- 
toning in  the  full  pofieffion  of  power! — Yet,  at  the 
end  of  his  hopes,  he  finds  himfelf  farther  from  the 
goal  of  his  wifhes  than  ever.  For,  alas !  in  the 
crowd  of  his  attendants,  Happiness,  which  alone 
he  fought  after,  alone  is  abfent,  and  coyly  difdains 
to  yield  up  her  charms  to  all  the  allurements  that 
fortune  can  lavilh  ;  but  inftead  of  that  lovely  cherub, 
he  finds  the  fury  Care  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
every  ftep  he  mounts, — hover  round  the  gilded 
roof, — follow  in  the  fhining  train,—- haunt  him  in 
the  feafts  of  the  fumptuous,  in  the  afiembly  of  the 
fplendid;  nor  fly  before  the  afiiduityof  dependants, 
the  fawning  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  fmiles  of  a 
monarch; — till  unable  longer  to  bear  the  hilling  of 
the  fnakes,  he,  with  tranfport,  undoes  the  work  of  a 
life, — throws  from  him  the  cumberfome  ftate  he 
at  fuch  a  rate  had  acquired;  and,  defpairing  of  hap- 
pinefs,  barters  his  ambition  for  quiet.  Then,  in 
the  (hade  of  retirement,  mourns  that  he  never  had 
known  wherein  confided  the  blefiings  of  life,  till  it 
was  too  late  to  enjoy  them. 

Behold  the  Libertine,  like  a  fteed  whom  no  friendly 
rein  conftrains,  fets  out  in  his  precipitate  courfe,  in- 
dulging every  paffion,  gratifying  every  fenfe; — not 
once  inclining  his  ear  to  liften  to  the  calls  of  reafon, 
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that  inceflantly  warn  him  of  his  folly  and  danger! — 
His  outfet  too  furious  to  lafl,  fee  how  he  flops  fhort 
in  the  middle  of  his  career;  his  fortune  diflipated, 
his  morals  fapped,  and  his  vigour  of  youth  blafled ; 
then  flruggling  with  poverty,  he  drags  along  his 
miferable  remains  of  life,  whilft  his  dreams  of  hap- 
pinefs  are  converted  into  vain  refearches  after  mo- 
mentary relief  from  pain,  and  even  his  wifhes  for 
eafe  dilappointed  by  the  upbraidings  of  confeience. 
Should  we  not  then  be  warned  to  caution  by  the 
danger  of  others;  and  while  it  is  in  our  power, 
while  no  falfe  allurements  have  feduced  us,  while 
rofy  Hebe  attends  to  bellow  her  bleffing,  feek  hap- 
pinefs  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found  ?  In  Love,  where 
happinefs  is  the  end,  and  pleafure  the  means,  much 
perfuafion  cannot  be  neceflary.  No  thorny  paths 
affright  the  tender  traveller,  but  flowers  deck  the 
ground: — fragrance  breathes  in  the  air,  and  mu fie 
enchants  in  every  tree,  that  adorns  the  delightful 
paflage  to  this  habitation  of  the  happy.  There 
youth  is  wafted  in  raptures  which  it  only  can  tafte, 
and  love  only  can  bellow.  There,  when  the  blaze 
fubfides  into  the  gentle  flame, — when  age  has 
mellowed  paflion  into  fiiendfbip, — the  eve  of  life  is 
pafTed  in  that  fweet  fatisfa<5tion,  which  they  only 
enjoy  who  can  reflect  with  pleafure  on  the  paft. 
But,  alas!  now-a-days  too  oft  we  fee  parents  facri- 
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fice  their  children  to  mercenary  views,  and  alienate 
their  affections  from  the  only  perfon  who,  perhaps, 
could  make  them  happy.     To  this  too   frequent, 
unparental  cuflom,  are   we  indebted  for  the  many 
unhappy  families  with  which  this  kingdom  abounds. 
It  is,  doubtlefs,  the  immediate  duty  of  every  father 
to  deliver  his  fentiments  on  the  choice  of  his  child ; 
but  it  is  an  authority  that  neither  the  laws  of  God 
or  man  juftify,    to  reftrain  their  natural  affections; 
nor  would  any  parent,   upon  the  candid  reprefen- 
tation  of  a  dutiful  child,  withhold  his  confent  to  an 
honourable  alliance,  where  their  love  was  reciprocal 
and  their  education  and  family  not  derogatory }  for 
he  muft,  if  he  is  pofTefTed  of  underftanding,   know 
that  from  matches  made  on  the  pure  principles  of 
love,  refults  the  mod  permanent  felicity;  and  what 
more  can  the  moft  indulgent  parent  wifh  his  mod 
darling  child  ?  If  he  dies  before  his  offspring,   he 
will,  in  the  lateft  moments  of  reflexion,  enjoy  the 
happy  fatisfaction  of  having  contributed  his  aid   in 
the  fecurity  of  that  blifs  he  leaves  his  child  in  pof- 
fefiion  of, — the  virtuous  enjoyment  of  a  tender  pair, 
participating  each  other's  happinefs,  and  fympathi- 
zing  in  each  other's  woe.     If  he  lives  beyond  them, 
he  fees  them  blefied   in    youth,    content  in   age. 
Death,  not  armed  with  thofe  terrors  which  affriffhcen 
the  reft  of  mortals,  how  eafy  the  tranfition,  fmce 

their 
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their  life  only  proves  an  anticipation  of  the  icene  it 
opens  to  them!  Their  dying  eyes  clofe  with  the 
profpect  of  pleafures  that  flow  for  ever, — with  a 
profpe<5t  of  living  over  again  their  days  of  rapture  in 
love  and  in  youth: — in  love  which  fhall  never  more 
be  impaired  j — in  youth,  which  fhall  never  again 
know  decay!  How  preferable  the  ftate  of  this 
parent  to  that  who,  facrificing  his  child  to  prejudiced 
opinions  of  his  own,  without  confuking  natural  af- 
fection, fees  the  irrevocable  deed  replete  with 
wretchednefs  to  his  unhappy  offspring,  and  dies  un- 
der the  agonizing  iflue,  that  he  has  made  the  firfl 
duty  of  a  child,  parental  obedience,  fubfervient  to 
his  own  capricious  and  ill  judged  defigns,  and  pro- 
ductive of  mifery,  and  the  moft  poignant  diftrefs,  to 
a  child  who  never  had  offended !  What  can  be  the 
death- bed  reflections  of  this  man?  Too  fevere  for 
my  defcription  ! — I'll  paufe  upon  the  fad  reverfe. 


ON  HOPE, 


HOPE,  thou    bed  gift   of  heaven!   when  the 
gloom  of  diftrefs  gathers  around  me,  let  me 
never  know  the  want  of  thy  cheering  ray.     But  can 

I  ever 
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I  ever  want  thy  prefence  ?  I  am  ready  to  hope  my 
fufferings  will  have  their  change;  when  J  confider 
the  perpetual  change  of  nature,  I  feerthe  rudeft 
ftorm  fucceeded  by  the  gentleft  calm;  the  dulnefs  of 
night,  by  the  light  of  day;  and  the  thick-gathered 
clouds  difperfed  by  a  breath,  making  the  wide  ex- 
pance  fair  to  view.  All  the  diftreffes  of  nature  are 
thus  changed  to  cheerfulnefs.  And  fo  with  man, 
the  rude  blaft  of  fortune  fubfides  into  the  calm  of 
patience:  our  congregated  griefs  are  eafed  by  a 
fhower  of  tears;  and  heart- oppreflive  forrow  is  dif- 
perfed by  the  ray  of  hopeful  expectation.  Thus 
our  afflictions,  like  envenomed  ferpents,  bear  with 
them  an  antidote  for  their  own  poifon.  When  I 
confider  the  changes  of  man,  Hope  is  always  my 
companion:  fortune's  wheel  of  life,  being  in  con- 
tinual rotation,  is  the  caufe,  as  fome  defcend,  others 
afcend;  and  if  I  be  now  on  the  loweft  fpoke,  unlefs 
its  motion  (lop,  I  may  reafonably  expect  to  be  higher; 
and  at  any  rate  there  is  this  comfort,  I  cannot  be 
lower  than  the  loweft.  As  the  fun  doth  net  flop 
in  its  meridian  glory,  but  continue  to  decline  till 
entirely  fet,  fo  let  not  the  man,  who  hath  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition,  exult,  but  rather  fear 
his  approaching  decline,  which  foon  may  end,  and 
not  leave  a  trace  of  his  having  fo  glorioufly  exifted. 

I  have 
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I  have  always  thought  Hope  the  gale  of  life, 
which  fills  the  fails  "of  our  bark,  and  prevents  its  lay- 
ing as  a  hulk  on  this  fea  of  troubles.  Another  rea- 
fon  I  am  never  without  the  comforts  of  hope  is, 
when  I  reflect  that  every  man  hath  his  different 
courfe:  how  then  can  the  gale  at  one  time  be  pro- 
pitious to  us  all  ?  While  it  is  adverfe  to  me,  others 
are  failing  to  their  defired  port:  me  then  whifpers 
me,  Defpair  not,  to-morrow  the  wind  may  change,  Jo 
as  to  waft  you  to  the  port  of  your  de/ire. 


ON  AMBITION. 


HT^  HE  objects  of  ambition,  when  poflefled,  lofe 
-*■  their  charm  as  the  inviting  beauty  of  painting 
vanifhes,  when  you  approach  too  near,  leaving  you 
to  wonder  where  the  breathing  lips,  the  foul-fpeak- 
ing  eye,  and  the  heaving  bofom,  could  have  flown. 
This  delufion  of  our  fenfes  is  not  more  than  of  our 
fancy.  Glory,  in  his  dawn,  arrays  himfelf  in  the 
modeft  blufhes  of  the  fun  juft  rifen  from  the  bofom 
of  Thetis j  butthofe  blufhes  inkindle  into  flaming 
defires,  as  thofe  of  the  fun  rifing  to  its  meridian; 
and  then,  like  him  in  his  fulleft  blaze,  his  effulgence 
is  often  obfcured  by  the  cloud  of  envy.  Power 
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Power  alfo  deceives  you  in  her  enticements. 
Doth  the  eye  of  majefly  catch  the  rays  of  the  crown's 
refplendency  ?  No.  When  on  his  brow,  how  can 
he  fee  its  beauty,  unlefs  the  mirror  of  his  fubjects' 
hearts,  unftained  by  opprefiion,  reflect  on  him  his 
real  beauty.  However  that  be,  he  is  certain  to  feel 
its  weight  and  the  thorny  cares. 

Riches  in  view,  picture  to  your  fancy  a  thoufand 
pleafures  you  are  to  enjoy  in  their  company;  but 
fuch  enjoyments  lofe  their  relifh,  either  by  too  often 
a  repetition,  or  the  extravagance  of  their  coft. 

The  various  inticements  of  love  are  of  all  the 
mod  alluring.  Fancy  decks  them  with  her  delufive 
charms.  When  fhe  has  exhauded  her  whole  (tore, 
fhe  robs  nature,  dealing  colours  from  the  lily  and 
the  rofe,  rays  from  the  diamond,  honey  from  the 
bee,  and  even  will  take  the  graces  from  heaven,  and 
mufic  from  the  fpheres,  to  render  the  fair  one  more 
attractive  and  adorable.  Thus  we  fee  the  colours 
of  the  rofe  and  lily  blooming  on  her  cheeks — the 
rays  of  the  diamond  fparkling  in  her  eyes — the  fweets 
of  the  bee  reding  on  her  lips — the  graces  attend  on 
her  deps — and  the  enchantments  of  harmony  are 
heard  in  her  voice.  When  porTcrled,  fancy  flies, 
and  with  her  takes  all  the  charms  of  the  fair  one. 
The  rofe  and  lily- bloom  have  left  her  cheeks — her 
eyes  languifli  for  the  diamond's  ray — the  bee  has 

robbed 
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robbed  her  lips, — her  fteps  are  unattended  by  the 
graces, — and  ear-grating  difcord  is  heard,  inftead 
of  heavenly  mufic,  with  which  her  voice  held  before 
the  foul  in  enchantment.  In  this  manner  do  all  our 
mod  flattering  purfuits  beguile  us  of  that  happinefs 
which  rirft  excited  our  ambition. 


MBBBBDOBsa 


ANECDOTE 

or 

MARSHAL  WADE. 


ry,HE  late  Marfhal  Wade,  it  is  well  known,  had 
too  great  an  itch  for  gaming,  and  frequented 
places  of  all  kinds  where  gaming  was  going  forward, 
without  being  very  nice  as  to  the  company  meeting 
there:  at  one  of  which  places,  one  night,  in  the 
eagernefs  of  his  diverfion,  he  pulled  out  an  exceed- 
ing valuable  gold  fnurF-box,  richly  fet  with  diamonds, 
took  a  pinch,  and  palled  it  round;  keeping  the  dice- 
box  four  of  five  mains  before  he  was  out;  when 
recollecting  fomething  of  the  circumftance,  and  not 
perceiving  the  fnuff-box,  he  fwore  vehemently  no 
man  fhould  ftir  till  it  was  produced,  and  a  general 
fearch  ihould  enfue.     On  his  right  fat  a  perfon 
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drefled  as  an  officer,  though  fhabby,  that  ndw  and 
then   begged  the  honour  to  be  permitted  going  a 
(hilling  with  him,  and  had,  by  that  means,  picked 
up  four  or  five.     On  him  the  fufpicion  fell;  and  it 
was  propofed  to  fearch  him  firft;  who,  defiring  to 
be  heard,   declared,  "  I   know  the  Marfhal  well; 
"  yet  he,  nor  all  the  powers  upon  earth,  fliall  fub- 
"  ject  me  to  be  fearched  whilft  I  have  life  to  op- 
"  pofe  it.     I  declare,  on  the  honour  of  a  foldier,  I 
"  know  nothing  of  the  fnuff-box,  and  hope  that  will 
c<  fatisfy  the  man  doubting;  follow  me  into  next 
"  room,  where  I  will  defend  that  honour  or  perifh." 
The  eyes  of  all  were  turned  on  the  Marfhal  for  an 
anfwer,  who,  clapping  his  hand  eagerly  down  for  his 
fword,  felt  the  fnuff-box  (fuppofed  to  have  paffed 
round,  and  clapped  there   from  habit)  in  a  fecret 
pocket  of  his  breeches,  made  for  that  purpofe.     It 
is  hardly  to  be  conceived  the  confufion  that  covered 
him  on  the  occafion,  that  he  had   fo  {lightly  given 
way  to  fufpicion.     Remorfe,  mixed  with  companion 
and  tendernefs  for  the  wounded  character  (becaule 
poor)  of  his  fellow  foldier,  attacked  him  at  once  fo 
forcibly,  that  he  could  only  fay  to  him,  on  leaving 
the  room   immediately,  *  Sir,   I   here,  with  great 
•  reafon,  afk  your  pardon ;    and  hope    to   find  it 
'  granted,   from  your  breakfafting  with  me,   and 
1  hereafter  ranking  me  among  your   friends.'     It 

may 
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may  be  eafily  fuppofed  the  invitation  was  accepted; 
when,  after  feme  converfation,  the  Marfhal  conjured 
him  to  fay  what  could  be  the  true  reafon  that  he 
mould  refufe  being  fearched.  "  Why,  Marfhal," 
returned  the  officer,  "  being  upon  half-pay,  and 
"  friendlefs,  I  am  obliged  to  hufband  every  penny : 
"  J  had  that  day  very  little  appetite;  and,  as  I  could 
<c  not  eat  what  I  had  paid  for,  nor  afford  to  lofe  it, 
"  the  leg  and  wing  of  a  fowl,  with  a  manchet,  were 
"  then  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  in  my  pocket; 
"  the  thought  of  which  being  found  there,  appeared 
<;  ten  times  more  terrible  than  fighting  the  room 
"round." — 'Enough!  my  dear  boy;  you  have 
'  faid  enough!  Your  name?  Let  us  dine  at  Sweet's 
'  to-morrow :  we  muft  prevent  your  being  fubjecled 
*  again  to  fuch  a  dilemma.'  They  met  next  day; 
and  the  Marfhal  prefented  him  a  captain's  com- 
mifiion,  with  a  purfe  of  guineas,  to  enable  him  to 
join  the  regiment. 


AN  ARABIAN  ANECDOTE, 


r  I  AHE  Caliph  Mottawakel  had  a  phyfician  be- 

**■     longing  to  him,   who  was  a  Chriftian,  named 

Homain.     One  day,  after  fome  incidental  conver- 

fation, 
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fation,  ff  I  would  have  thee,"  faid  the  Caliph, 
<c  teach  me  a  prefcription,  by  which  I  may  take  off 
Cf  any  enemy  I  pleafe,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  fhall 
<f  never  be  difcovered."  Homain  declining  to  give 
an  anfwer,  and  pleading  ignorance,  was  imprifoned. 

Being  brought  again,  after  a  year's  interval,  into 
the  Caliph's  prefence,  and  ftill  perfifting  in  his  ig- 
norance, though  threatened  with  death,  the  Caliph 
fmiled  upon  him,  and  faid,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  we 
"  were  only  willing  to  try  thee,  that  we  might  have 
"  the  greater  confidence  in  thee." 

As  Homain  upon  this  bowed  down  and  kifTed 
the  earth:  M  What  hindered  thee,"  faid  the  Caliph, 
"  from  granting  our  reqnelt,  when  thou  faw'ft  us  ap- 
"  pear  fo  ready  to  perform  what  we  had  threatened  ?" 
'  Two  things,'  replied  Homain,  "  my  religion,  and 
•  my  profefiionj  my  religion,  which  commands  me 
1  to  do  good  to  my  enemies;  my  profefiion,  which 
'  was  purely  inftituted  for  the  good  of  mankind.' 
"  Two  noble  laws!"  faid  the  Caliph,  and  immedi- 
ately prefented  him  (according  to  the  Eaftern  ufage) 
with  rich  garments, 'and  a  fum  of  money. 


ON 
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ON  RELIGIOUS  MELANCHOLY. 


THE  mind  of  man  is  fo  conftituted,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  retaining  its  force  long,  without 
fome  kind  of  relaxation:  a  conftant  fucceffion  of 
the  fame  ideas,  efpecially  if  they  be  of  an  unplea- 
fing  caft,  frequently  terminates  in  madnefs:  there- 
fore all  wife  law-givers  have  found  fome  kind  of 
public  diverfion  indifpenfibly  neceflary: — and  I  be- 
lieve, if  the  mifguided  followers  of  the  falfe  preten- 
ders to  fuperior  fanctity,  and  extraordinary  commu- 
nications from  heaven,  had,  at  proper  feafons, 
partook  of  the  innocent  plcafures  of  life,  Bedlam 
had  wanted  a  very  confiderable  part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the 
multitudes  of  poor  wretches,  whofe  reafon  has  been 
facrificed  to  the  unchriftian  and  mercilefs  treatment 
of  thefe  teachers,  whofe  own  gloominefs  of  mind, 
and  want  of  focial  affections,  have  made  them  re- 
prefent  the  benevolent  Creator  of  all  things,  as  a 
Being  not  to  be  thought  of  without  horror  j  their 
doctrines  are,  in  all  refpects,  fo  different  from  the 
mild  and  merciful  Spirit  of  the  Gofpel,  that  I  think 
we  need  look  no  farther  for  one  great  caufe  of  the 
growth  of  infidelity:  but  afcribe  it  to  the  terrifying 

and 
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and  unamiable  pictures  thefe  erroneous  guides  (who 
have  the  impiety  to  pretend  to  a  particular  divine 
infpiration)  have  drawn  of  that  Benignant  Power, 
whofe  delight  is  in  mercy:  and  of  that  religion  to 
which  one  may  peculiarly  apply  what  is  faid  in  the 
facred  writings  of  virtue  and  piety,  in  general,  under 
the  character  of  wifdom,  "  Her  ways  are  ways  of 
t(  -pleajantnejs ,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace" 


RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP. 


'T^HE  expreffions  of  thofe  affections  under  its 
*■»  various  forms,  are  no  other  than  native  efFu- 
fions  of  the  human  heart.  Ignorance  may  miflead, 
and  fuperftition  may  corrupt  them,  but  their  origin 
is  derived  from  fentiments  that  are  effential  to  man. 

Wherever  men  have  exifted,  they  have  been  fen- 
fible  that  fome  acknowledgment  was  due,  on  their 
part,  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  world;  which  Chriftian 
revelation  has  placed  in  fuch  a  light,  as  one  mould 
think  were  fufficient  to  everawe  the  moil  thoughtlefs, 
and  to  melt  the  moft  obdurate  mind. 

But  religious  worfhip,  disjoined  fromjuftice  and 
virtue,  can,  on  no  account  whatever,  find  acceptance 
with  the  Supreme  Being. — Becaufe  it  is  for  the  fake 

of 
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of  man  that  worfhip  and  prayers  are  required,  that 
he  may  be  rendered  better,  and  acquire  thofe  p.ous 
and  virtuous  difpofitions,  in  which  his  higheft  im- 
provement confifts. 


BON  MQT  of  PHILIP  IV. 


T>HILIP  IV.  having  loft  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
■*■  tugal,  Catalonia,  and  fome  other  provinces, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  take  the  furname  of  Great; 
on  which  the  Duke  of  Medina-Celi  faid,  "  Our 
"  mafter  is  like  a  hole,  which  grows  the  greater  the 
"  more  it  lofes." 
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